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Aistralia is such a vast country, more this part of the world, that we never feel 
& continent than an island, and is so _ tired of writing about it; for, the more we 
known, comparatively speaking, in read of it, the more worders we discover. 
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It is a land of curiosities in many respects, 
and even those who have lived there for 
years do not exactly comprehend it, and are 
as much disturbed at some new phenome- 
non as thevecently arrived. We have passed 
over a large portion of Victoria, and seen 
the natives and the animals, the soil and 
the streams, the mountains and the rills, 
the trees and the brush, the daring and cru- 
el bushranger and the industrious farmer, 
the gold-fields and the sterile salt plains and 
marshes; and yet we can frankly say that 
we could even now be surprised at many 
things which we never saw, and yet are of 
common account in that distant land. The 
time will come when the interior of the is- 
land will be thoroughly explored; but it 
will be of no use to the world even when a 
survey is made, as the land is an ocean of 
sand and salt, incapable of cultivation, and 
of sustaining life, except insects and the 
few miserable natives who live on snakes 
and bugs, and appear to care nothing for 
the heats and colds of the plains. A nar- 
row strip of Jand two hundred miles or more 
wide is all that is capable of being culti- 
vated; and this strip runs along the sea- 
board, and encircles nearly the whole of the 
island. Some of this land is rich, and ca- 
pabile of raising large crops; but most of it 
is only suitable for grazing purposes, sheep 
and cattle thriving when there is sufficient 
rain to start the grass. Without rain, there 
is starvation and death, and ruination to 
the farmers, who see their crops burned up, 
the grass killed, and their stock perishing 
from thirst and want of food. With rain in 
moderation, there is an abundance; and too 
much water is nearly as fatal as a drouth, 
for the floods sweep through the valleys, 
and take houses and stock in their terrible 
embrace, and destroy both. 

The native blacks are a curious race, and 
have some characteristics which are pecu- 
liar, and really wonderful. They can throw 
a spear as true.as a rifle-ball; can use a 
boomerang so that it will turn a corner and 
kill every time; can track the footsteps of a 
child over hard earth and stone; can climb 
trees like monkeys; and can fast for a week, 
or eat until they drop down, and ro)l in ago- 
ny at the load their stomachs have to carry. 
The women are, as a rule, much inferior to 
the men in appearance, Even when young, 
although they possess symmetrical forms, 
their general appearance is not nearly so 
pleasing as that of the young African girl; 


and when the woman becomes old, she is, 
if possible, even more hideous and hag-like 
than the African. This deterioration may 
partly be due to the exceedingly hard life 
led by the women, or “‘gins.” That they 
have to do ali the hard work, and to carry 
all the heavy weights, including the chil- 
dren, while their husbands sit or sleep, or, 
if on the march, burden themselves with 
nothing more weighty than their weapons, 
is to be expected, as it is: the universal prac 
tice among natives. But it is not so much 
the hard work as the privation which tells 
upon the woman, who is treated with the 
same contemptuous neglect with which a 
Savage treats his dog; and while her hus- 
band, father, or brother is feasting on the 
game which she has cooked, thinks herself 
fortunate if they now and then toss a near- 
ly cleaned bone or a piece of scorched meat 
toher. Like most savages, the Australian 
natives are adroit and daring thieves, dis- 
playing an amount of acuteness in carrying 
out their designs which would do honor to 
the most expert professional thief of Bos- 
ton or New York. 

The waddy is a powerful weapon in the; 
hands of a native, and is the Australian! 
panacea for domestic troubles. If one of 
his wives should presume to have an opin- 
ion of her own, or otherwise to offend her 
dusky lord, a blow on the head from the 
ever-ready waddy settles the dispute at once 
by leaving her senseless on the ground. 
Sometimes the man strikes the offender on 
a limb, and breaks it; but he does not do 
this unless he should be too angry to calcu- 
late that, by breaking his slave’s arm or leg, 
he deprives himself of her services for a pe- 
riod. 

With the Australian native of honor, the 
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waddy takes the place which the pistol holds 3 nbs }, 
in some countries, and is the weapon by HH his nea 
which disputes are settled, In case two 3 which | 
Australians of reputation should fall out, H taijen 
one of them challenges the other to single J ing, w; 
combat, sending him a derisive message tO HM mash 
the effect that he had better bring his stout 3 may, }, 
est waddy with him, so that be may break HH te ha 
iton the challenger’s head. Thickness of Bj ar to 
skull—a reproach in some parts of the Hi bis w, 
world —is among the Australians a matte! wii) 
of great boast; and one Australian Ca” Bie yj; 
hardly insult another in more contemptl- Himtaco, 
ous words than by comparing his skull In ec 
an emu’s egg-shell. We have examined Hip 
several skulls of Australian natives, 
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have been much surprised by two points: 
the first is the astonishing thickness and 
hardness of the bone, which seems capable 
of resisting almost any blow that could be 
dealt by an ordinary weapon; and the sec- 
ond is the amount of injury which an Aus- 
tralian skull can endure. Owing to the 
thickness of the skull, the Australian puts 
his head to strange uses; one of the oddest 
of which is his custom of breaking sticks on 
his head, instead of snapping them across 
theknee, In due time the combatants ap- 
pear on the ground, each bearing his tough- 
wt and heaviest waddy, and attended by 
hisfriends, After going through the usual 
gesticulations and abuse which always pre- 


nbs his head, and holds out his hand to 
tisnearest friend, who gives him the waddy 
‘hich he is about to use in his turn. The 
dallenged man now takes his turn at stoop- 
lig, While the challenger does his best to 
Mash the skuli of the antagonist. Each 
tan, however, knows from long experience 
he hardest part of his own skull, and takes 
fre to present it to the enemy’s blow. In 
his way they continue to exchange blows 
wtil one of them falls to the ground, when 
he victory is decided to remain with the 
Miagonist. 

Inconsequence of the repeated injuries 
‘which the native Australian is subjected, 
deskull of a warrior presents after death a 
Rost extraordinary appearance, being cov- 
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cede a duel between savages, the men set 


definitely to work. The challenged indi- 
vidual takes his waddy, and marches out 
into the middle of the space left by the spec- 
tators. His adversary confronts him, but 
unarmed; and stooping low, with his hands 
on his knees, he offers his head to the op- 
ponent. The adversary executes a short 
dance of delight at the blow which he is go- 
ing to deal; and then, after taking careful 
aim, he raises his waddy high in the air, 
and brings it down with all his force on the 
head of his foe. The blow would fel) an 
ordinary ox; but the skull of an Australian 
is made of sterner stuff than that of a mere 
ox, and the man accordingly raises himself, 


ered with dents, fractures, and all kinds of 
injuries, any one of which would have kill- 
ed a white man immediately, but which 
seem to have only caused temporary incon- 
venience to the Australian. So fond is the 
Australian of his waddy, that even in civi- 
lized life he cannot be induced to part with 
it. Some of our readers may be aware that 
a great number of natives are now enrolled 
among the police, and render invaluable 
service to the community, especially against 
the depredations of their fellow- blacks, 
whom they persecute with a relentless vig- 
or that seems rather surprising to those 
who do not know the singular antipathy 
which invariably exists betwen wild and 
tamed animals, human or otherwise. 
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These energetic “‘ black fellows’’ are arm- 
ed with the ordinary weapons of Europe- 
ans, and are fully acquainted with their 
use. But there is not one of them who 
thinks himself properly armed unless he has 
his waddy; and when he enters the bush in 
search of native thieves he will lay aside 
the whole of his clothing except the cap 
which marks his office. The native police 
perform valuable service for the whites in 
hunting up stolen stock, and while on a 
trail will live on anything that comes to 
hand, —rats or bugs, snakes or lizards. 

By dint of constant practice, the Austra- 
lian never passes a tree without casting a 
glance at the bark, and by that one glance 
he will know whether he will need to mount 


it. The various arboreal animals, especially 
the so-called opossums, cannot ascend the 
tree without leaving marks of their claws 
in the bark. There is not an old tree that 
has not its bark covered with scratches, but 
the keen and practiced eye of the native can 
in a moment distinguish between the as- 
cending and descending marks of the ani- 
mal, and can also determine the date at 
which they were made. The difference be- 
tween the marks of an ascending and de- 
scending animal is easy enough to see when 
it has once been pointed out. When an 
animal climbs a tree, the marks of its claws 
are little more than small holes, with a 
slight scratch above each, looking some- 
thing like the conventional “tears”’ of her- 
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aldry. But, when it descends, it does so by 
aseries of slippings and catchings, so that 
the claws leave long scratches behind them. 
Nearly all arboreal animals, with the excep- 


tion of the monkey tribe, leave marks of a 
similar character, and the bear-hunter of 
North America and the ’possum-hunter of 
Australia are guided by similar marks. 
Should the native hunter see an ascending 
mark of more recent date than the other 
scratches, he knows that somewhere in the 
tree lies his intended prey. Accordingly, 
he lays on the ground everything that may 
impede: him, and, going to the tree-trunk, 
he begins to deliver a series of chopping 
blows with his axe. These blows are de- 
livered in pairs, rather a ludicrous reminis- 


cence of the postman’s double rap. By 
each of these double blows he chops a small 
hole in the tree, and manages so as to cut 
them alternately right and left, and at in- 
tervals of two feet or so. Having cut these 
notches as high as he can reach, he places 
the great toe of his left foot in the lower- 
most hole, clasps the tree with his left arm, 
and strikes the head of the tomahawk into 
the tree as high as he can reach. Using 
the tomahawk as a handle by which he can 


pull himself up, he lodges the toe of his 
right foot in the second hole, and is then 
enabled to shift the toe of the left foot into 
the third hole. Here he waits for a mo- 
ment, holding tightly by both his feet and 
the left hand and arm, while he cuts more 
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notches; and, by continuing the process, he 
soon reaches the top of the tree. When he 
reaches the first branch, he looks carefully 
to find the spot toward which the tell-tale 
scratches are directed, and, guided by them 
alone, he soon discovers the hole in which 
the animal lies hidden. He tests the di- 
mensions of the hollow by tapping on the 
trunk with the axe, and, if it should be of 
moderate depth, sets at work to chop away 
the wood, and secure the inmate. Should, 
however, the hollow be a deep one, he is 
obliged to have recourse to another plan. 
Descending the tree by the same notches as 
those by which he had climbed it, he takes 
from his bundle of belongings a fire-stick, 
of tinder-like wood, which keeps up a 
smouldering fire, like that of the willow 


& blow of his waddy, and then descends 
and has a feast. 

Of all Australian animals, the kangaroo 
is most in favor, both on account of the ex- 
cellent quality of the flesh, and the quantity 
Which a single kangaroo will furnish. It is 
hardly necessary to remind the reader that 
with the Australian, as with other savages, 
quantity is considered rather than quality. 
A full-grown “boomah” kangaroo will, 
when standing upright, in its usual atti- 
tude of defence, measure nearly six feet in 
height, and is of very considerable weight. 
And, when an Australian kills a kangaroo, 
he performs feats of gluttony to which the 
rest of the world can scarcely find a parallel, 
and certainly not a superior. Give an Aus- 
Walian a kangaroo and he will eat until he 
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“touchwood” so dear to school-boys, 
Wrapping up the fire-stick in a bundle of 
dry grass and leaves, he re-ascends the tree, 
and, when he has reached the entrance of 
the burrow, he whirls the bundle round his 
head until the fire spreads through the 
mass, and the grass bursts into flame, 

As soon as it is well inflamed, he pushes 
some of the burning material into the bur- 
row, so as to fall upon the inclosed animal, 
and to rouse it from the heavy sleep in 
which it paeses the hours of daylight. He 
also holds the rest of the torch at the en- 
trance of the burrow, and manages to direct 
the smoke into it. Did he not rouse the 
animal by the burning leaves, he would run 
achance of suffocating it in its sleep. When 
the animal runs out the native kills it, with 


is nearly dead from repletion; and he will 
go on eating, with short intervals of rest, 
until he has finished the entire kangaroo. 
Like other savage creatures, whether hu- 
man or otherwise, he is capable of bearing 
deprivation of food to a wonderful extent; 
and his patient endurance of starvation, 
when food is not to be obtained, is only to 
be excelled by his gluttony when it is plen- 
tiful. This curious capacity for alternate 
gluttony and starvation is fostered by the 
innately lazy disposition of the Australian 
savage, and his utter disregard for the fu- 
ture. The animal that ought to serve him 
and his family for a week is consumed in a 
few hours; and, as long as he does not feel 
the pain of absolute hunger, nothing can 
compel the man to leave his rude couch and 
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go off on a hunting expedition. But when 
he does make up his mind to hunt, he has 
a bulldog sort of tenacity which forbids 
him to relinquish the chase until he has 
been successful in bringing down his game. 

When a native sees a bee about the flow- 
ers, and wishes to find the honey, he repairs 
to the nearest pool, selects a spot where the 
bank shelves very gradually, lies on his face, 
fills his mouth with water, and patiently 
awaits the arrival of a bee. These insects 
require a considerable amount of moisture, 
as every one knows who has kept them, 
and the bee-hunter reckons on this fact to 
procure him the honey which he desires. 
After a while a bee is sure to come and 
drink, and the hunter, hearing the insect 
approaching him, retains his position, and 
scarcely breathes, so fearful is he of alarm- 
ing it. At last it alights, and instantly the 
native blows the water from his mouth over 
it, stunning it for the moment, Before it 
can recover itself, he seizes it, and by means 
of a little gum attaches to it a tuft of white 
down obtained from one of the trees, As 
soon as it is released, the insect flies away 
toward its nest, the white tuft serving the 
double purpose of making it more conspicu- 
ous, and retarding its flight. Away goes 
the hunter after it at full speed, running 
and leaping along in a wonderful manner, 
his eyes fixed on the guiding insect, and 
making very light of obstacles. Sometimes 
a fallen tree will be in his way, and if he 
can he jumps over it; but at all risks he 
must get over without delay,—and so he 
dashes at the obstacle with reckless activity. 
Should he surmount it, well and good; but 
if, as often happens, he should fall, he keeps 
his eyes fixed, as well as he can, on the bee, 
and as soon as he springs to his feet he re- 
sumes the chase. Even if he should lose 
sight of it for a moment, he dashes on in 
the same direction, knowing that a bee al- 
ways flies in a straight line for its home; 
and when he nears it, the angry hum of the 
hampered insect tells him that he has re- 
covered the lost ground. 

The reader will see that this mode of 
tracking the bee to its home is far inferior 
to that of the American bee-hunters, and is 
rather a business of the legs than of the 
head. The Australian bee-hunter waits till 
a bee happens to come to the spot where he 
lies: the American bee-hunter baits an at- 
tractive trap, and induces the insect to come 
to the spot which he selects, Then the 


Australian bee-hunter only runs after the 
single bee; whereas the American bee-hunt. 
er economizes his strength by employing 
two bees, and saving his legs. He puts 
honey on a flat wooden slab, having drawn 
a circle of white paint round it. The bee 
alights on the honey, and after filling its 
crop crawls through the white paint, and 
sets off homeward. The hunter follows the 
**bee-line”’ taken by the insect, and marks 
it by scoring or “‘ blazing”’ a few trees, He 
then removes his honeyed trap to a spot at 
an angle with his former station, and re- 
peats the process, There is no need for 
him to race after the flying bee, and to run 
considerable risk of damaging himself more 
or less seriously: he simply follows out the 
lines which the two bees have taken, and, 
by fixing at the point at which they mect, 
walks leisurely up to the nest. 

Having found his bee-nest, the Austra- 
lian loses no time in ascending to the spot, 
whether it be a cleft in a rock, or, as is usu- 
ally the case, a hole in a tree. This latter 
spot is much favored by the bees, as well as 
by many of the arboreal arimals, of which 
there are so many in Australia. The sud- 
den and violent tempests which rage in that 
part of the world tear off the branches of 
trees, and hurl them tothe ground. Dur- 
ing succeeding rainy seasons, the wet lodges 
in the broken branch, and by degrees rots 
away the wood, which is instantly filled with 
the larvae of beetles, moths, flies, and other 
insects that feed upon decaying wood. 
Thus, in a few years, the hollow extends 
itself until it burrows into the tree itself, 
and sometimes descends nearly from the top 
to the bottom; thus forming an admirable 
locality for the bees, 

Taking with him a hatchet, a basket, and 
a quantity of dry grass or leaves, the native 
ascends, lights the grass, and under cover of 
the smoke chops away the wood till he can 
get at the combs, which he places in a bas- 
ket, with which he descends. Should he be 
too poor to possess even a basket, he extem- 
porizes one by cutting away the bark of the 
tree; and should the nest be a very large 
one, he is supplied by his friends from be- 
low with a number of vessels, and passes 
them down as fast as they are filled. 

Perhaps some of the readers may remark 
that honey cannot be rightly considered as 
insect food, and that it ought to have been 
ranked among the vegetable productions. 
The Australian, however, does not content 
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imself with extracting the honey from the 
emb, but eats it precisely in the state in 
shich it is brought from the nest. As the 
ies are not forced, as among American bee- 
masters, to keep their honey-cells distinct 
fom those which contain the hvard and the 
“bee-bread,’’ each comb contains indiscrim- 
inately bee-bread, young bee-grubs, and 
ney; and the Australian eats all three 
yith equal satisfaction, 

Another kind of insect food is a grub 
rhich inhabits the truhks of trees, and of 
yhich the natives are inordinately fond. 
They have a wonderful faculty of discover- 
ing the presence of this grub, and twist it 


ll 


out of its hole with an odd little instrument 
composed of a hook fastened to the end of a 
slender twig. This instrument is carried in 
the bair so as to project over the ear, like a 
clerk's pen, and for a long time puzzled 
travelers, who thought it to be merely an 
ornament, and could not understand its 
very peculiar shape. The larva is the cat- 
erpillar of a moth which is closely allied to 
the goat-moth of our own country, and. has 
the same habit of burrowing into the wood 
of living trees, The hooked instrument 


which is used for drawing them out of their 
hoies is called the ‘“ pileyah,’’ and is em- 
ployed also for hooking beetles, grubs, and 
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other insects out of their holes in the 
ground. When the pileyah is used for ex- 
tracting grubs from the earth, the ground is 
first loosened by means of a wooden scoop 
that looks something like a hollowed waddy. 
The pileyah is then tied to the end of a po- 
gonum twig of sufficient length, and by 
tuh means can be introduced into the 
holes, 

Perhaps the most celebrated of the vari- 
ous insect banquets in which the Austra- 
lians delight is that which is furnished by 
the bugong moth, as the insect is popularly 
but wrongly called. Instead of belonging 


to the moth tribe, it is one of the butter- 
flies, and belongs to the graceful family of 
the Heliconidw. Its scientific name is Hu- 
plea hamata. The bugong is remarkable 
for the fact that its body, instead of being 
slender like that of most butterflies, is very 
stout, and contains an astonishing amount ‘ 
of oily matter. The color of the insect is 
dark brown, with two black spots on the 
upper wings. It is a small insect, measur- 
uring only an inch and a half across the 
wings. Itis found in the New-South-Wales 
district, and inhabits a range of hills that 
are called from vhe insect the Bugong 
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Mountains. The Australians eat the bu- 
gong butterflies just as locusts are eaten in 
many parts of the world, and for the short 
time during which the insect makes its ap- 
pearance feast inordinately upon it, and get 
quite fat. 

Reptiles form a very considerable part of 
an Australian’s diet, and he displays equal 
aptitude in capturing and cooking them. 


Turtle is an especial favorite with him, not 
only on account of its size, and of the quan. 
tity of meat which it furnishes, but on ac. 
count of the oil which is obtained from it, 
On the coast of Australia several kinds of 
turtle are found, the most useful of which 
are the ordinary green turtle and the hawks. 
bill. They are caught either in the water, 
or by watching for them when they come 


ON A TRAIL. 


on shore for the purpose of laying their 


eggs, and then turning them on their backs 
before they can reach the sea. As, how- 
ever, comparatively few venture on the 
shore, the greater number are taken in the 
water. Along the shore the natives have 
regular watch-towers or cairns made of 
gtones and the bones of turtles, dugongs, 


and other creatures. When the sentinel 
sees a turtle drifting along with the tide, 
he gives the alarm, and a boat puts out af- 
ter it. The canoe approaches from behind, 
and paddles very cautiously so that the rep- 
tile may not hear it. As soon as they come 
close to it, the chief hunter, who holds in 
his hand one end of a slight but tough nope, 
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_ hawksbill turtle is doubly valuable to the 


leaps on the turtle’s back, and clings to it 
with both hands on its shoulders, The 
startled reptile dashes off, but before it has 
got very far the hunter contrives to upset 
it, and while it is struggling he slips the 
noose of the rope over one of its flippers, 
The creature is then comparatively helpless, 
and is towed ashore by the canoe, 

In some districts the turtle is taken by 
means of a harpoon, which is identical in 
principle with that which is used by the 
hippopotamus hunters of Africa. There is 
a long shaft, into the end of which is loosely 
slipped a movable head. A rope is attached 
to the head, and a buoy to the other end of 
the rope. As soon as the reptile is struck, 
the shaft is disengaged, and is picked up by 
the thrower; while the float serves as an in- 
dication of the turtle’s whereabouts, and 
enables the hunters to tow it toward the 
shore. 

The hawksbill turtle is too dangerous an 
antagonist to be chased in the water. The 
sharp-edged scales which projeet from its 
sides would cut deeply into the hands of 
any man who tried to turn it; and even the 
green turtle, with its comparatively blunt- 
edged shell, has been known to inflict a se- 
vere wound upon the leg of the man who 
was clinging to its back. The native, there- 
fore, is content to watch it ashore, and by 
means of long, stout poles, which he intro- 
duces leverwise under its body, turns it 
over without danger to himself. 

When the Australians have succeeded in 
turning a turtie, there are great rejoicings, 
as the very acme of human felicity consists, 
according to native ideas, in gorging until 
the feasters can neither stand nor sit. They 
may be seen absclutely rolling on the ground 
in agony from the inordinate distension of 
their stomachs, and yet, as soon as the pain 
has abated, they renew their feastings. 

During the process of cooking a consider- 
able amount of oil rises to the surface, and 
is skimmed off and kept in vessels made of 
bamboo and turtles’ bladders. The cook, 
however, has to exercise some vigilance 
while performing his task, as the natives 
are so fond of the oil that, unless they are 
closely watched, they will skim it off and 
drink it while in .an almost boiling state. 
The boiling and subsequent drying render 
the flesh very hard, so that it will keep for 
several weeks; but it cannot be eaten with- 
out a second boiling. The shell of the 
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natives, who reserve a little for the manu. 
facture of hooks, and sell the rest to ship- 
pers or traders, and it is converted into the 
“tortoise-shell” with which we are so fa- 
miliar. 

The cooking of turtle is a far more im- 
portant process than that of broiling fish, 
and a sort of oven is required in order to 
dress it properly. In principle the oven re- 
sembles that which is in use in so many 
parts of the world, and which has been al- 
ready described when showing how the hun- 
ters of South Africa cook the elephant’s 
foot. Instead, however, of digging a hole, 
and burning wood in it, the Australian 
takes a number of stones, each about the 
size of a man’s fist, and puts them into the 
fire. When they are heated, they are laid 
closely together, and the meat placed upon 
them. A second layer of heated stones is 
arranged upon the meat, and a rim or bank 
of tea-tree bush, backed up with sand or 
earth, is built round this primitive oven. 
Grass and leaves are then strewn plentifully 
over the stones, and are held in their places 
by the circular bank, The steam is thus 
retained, and so the meat is cooked in a 
very effectual manner, 

A remarkable point about one or two 
tribes is the circular mat which is tied on 
their backs, and which is worn by both sex- 
es, The mat is made of reeds twisted into 
ropes, coiled round, and fastened together 
very much as the archer’s targets of the 
present day are made, The fibres by which 
the reed ropes are bound together are ob- 
tained from the chewed roots of the bul- 
rush. The native name for this mat is 
paingkoont. One of the women appears in 
her ordinary home-dress, wearing the paing- 
koont and her baby, over whose little body 
she has thrown a piece of kangaroo skin, 
The mat makes a very good cradle for the 
child, which, when awake, and disposed to 
be lively, puts its head over the mat, and 
surveys the prospect; but when alarmed, 
pops down and hides itself like a rabbit dis- 
appearing into its burrow. 

The woman standing opposite is just 
starting upon a journey. She is better clad 
than her companion, having, beside the 
paingkoont, a rude sort of petticoat, On 
her back she has slung the net in which she 
places the roots which she is supposed to 
dig out of the ground, and, thrust through 
the end which ties it, she carries the dig- 
ging-stick, or katta, which serves her for a 
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spade, She has in her hand the invariable 


accompaniment of a journey, — namely, the 
fire-stick, — smouldering amid dry grass be- 
tween two pieces of bark, and always ready 
to be forced into a flame by whirling it 
round her head. 

Behind them is seated an old man, also 


wearing the mat-cloak, and having by his 
side one of the beautifully constructed na- 
tive baskets. These baskets are made, like 
the mat, of green rushes, or reeds, and are 
plaited by the women. 

Some time we may again allude to this 
subject, 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE CEDARS. * 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


[VO. 1.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER I. 
BARBARA. . 


There was a shriek from the locomotive, 
a harsh grating upon the rails, and then the 
train stopped. 

“Burton,” shouted a voice. 

A young lady stepped off the train, on 
the platform, two or three trunks were 
thrown out from the baggage car, and, with 
another shriek, the locomotive was away 
again, dragging its burden after it. The 
young lady stood for a moment looking 
about her, and then she walked into the 
ticket office. 

**Can you tell me how far it is from here 
to the residence of a gentleman by the name 
of De Vere?”’ she asked. 

“The place is about half a mile distant,’’ 
was the courteous reply of the ticket agent. 

‘Has Mr. De Vere been here this morn- 
ing?”’ 

*“*T have not seen him today,’’ was the 
answer; “‘however, if he is expecting a 
visitor, as I take it for granted he must be, 
I do not doubt but that he will be here 
soon.”’ 

“* He is expecting me,”’ said the lady. 

The agent was right in his prediction. 
There came the roll of carriage wheels out- 
side, and soon a gentleman strode into the 
office. 

** Miss Lindsley,” he exclaimed. 

De Vere,”’ she returned. 

The two shook hands cordially. 

am a little late,” De Vere said; “still, 


I have not kept you waiting long; but it 
was a little vexatious for you to find no one 
here.” 

** Not at all,’? Miss Lindsley said. 

** You are ready?” 

“ Yes.” 

Mr. De Vere escorted Miss Lindsley to 
his carriage, and assisted her into it, 
“Drive on, Dick,’’ he cried to the colored 
driver, 

*T will send Dick down, with a cart, for 
your trunks,” he said to Miss Lindsley, as 
he took a place beside her. 

A hundred yards away, a river ran par- 
allel with the railroad. A hard, level car- 
riage-way stretched out to this from the de- 
pot. Then there was a long bridge. Be- 
yond it, the road again, of course, Soon 
they had crossed the river. 

It was a beautiful scene that was spread 
out to view. To the right and the left, the 
river wound away like a silver thread. 
Overhead there was a sky of unclouded 
blue. The wide valley was green and smil- 
ing. Orchard and field stretched away be- 
fore them. Back of it all, great hills were 
outlined against the sky. And fragrance 
and sweetness were borne to the senses by 
the summer breeze. 

“Victoria is well, of course,” said Miss 
Lindsley as the carriage whirled along. 

“Victoria is very well, indeed,” Mr. De 
Vere answered. 

** And little Minnie?” 

Yes.”’ 

There were other commonplaces. Pres- 
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ently, the carriage stopped before some 
folding gates, The colored driver sprang 
from his seat, and swungthem open. Then 
he drove up the avenue before the carriage, 
to a residence stylish and new. 

“ Here we are,”’ cried Mr. De Vere. 

He leaped to the ground, and assisted 
Miss Lindsley to alight. ‘* Yonder comes 
that delightful sister of nine,’”’ he nodded. 

A pretty young girl rushed out from the 
house, and embraced Miss Lindsley, with 
many exclamations of joy. Inside, the 
greetings ended, Miss Lindsley said, — 

“Can I be shown to my room, Victoria? 
Iam so tired, and so dirty and heated that 
] am ashamed to be seen.”” 

“TI will go with you, myself, to your 
room,” said Victoria De Vere, ‘ 

She led the way, Miss Lindsley following. 
Up a flight of stairs they went, and very 
shortly Victoria ushered her visitor into a 
pretty room, with green carpet, carved fur- 
niture, and picture-covered walls, 

“Your bedroom opens out of this,’’ Vic- 
toriasaid. ‘*{f have had these apartments 
furnished in a style that I thought would 
please you.”’ 

“Thank you for your forethought and 
kindness,”’ Miss Lindsley returned. ‘‘ The 
apartments are very beautiful.” . 

And she kissed Victoria. 

There was a great difference between 
these two young girls in personal appear- 
ance, Miss Lindsley was tall and queen- 
like, a brunette, bright and brilliant. She 
was very beautiful. There was a firm set- 
ting of the sweet red lips that told a story 
of self-reliance. Doubtless Miss Lindsley 
had had need of self-reliance. Any woman 
who marks out her own lot and position in 
life does, 

But Victoria De Vere was a fairy-like 
little creature, with a petite figure. She 
was fair, with hair like spun gold, Her 
eyes were blue, and her lips scarlet, She 
was a merry, light-hearted, clinging piece 
of humanity. One would not say of her 
that she was beautiful, but that she was 
lovely, 

After a few minutes’ conversation, Vic- 
toria turned to go. 

“ At what hour do you dine?” Miss Linds- 
ley called after her. 

“At three,” was the reply. ‘“‘ You will 
have plenty of time to rest, and to refresh 
yourself,” 

The De Vere mansion belonged to young 
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Robert De Vere. He possessed also quite 
a large estate of land, surrounding it. The 
land had been purchased, the residence con- 
structed, with money that Robert had in- 
herited from his father. In this connec- 
tion it may be stated that both the parents 
of the young De Veres were dead. Vic- 
toria had as much money as Robert, but it 
was invested differently. She did not know 
how, ‘‘ but Robert did.”” Robert had taken 
good care to invest it safely. 

Robert was still unmarried, and Victoria, 
as well as another sister, much younger, 
and with a fortune of her own, too, resided 
with him; or perhaps it might be more cor- 
rectly said that they were under his care, 

It was two o'clock when Miss Lindsley 
descended the stairs, and entered the parlor, 
There was no one there, and she seated 
herself at the piano, She ran her hands 
over the keys, and the chords throbbed re- 
sponsive to her touch. She played a plain- 
tive piece, simple and tender and sweet: 
yet, though the piece was simple, it was ev- 
ident that Miss Lindsley was more than an 
ordinary musician. 

But she did not stop. A waltz followed, 
and then a difficult selection from an opera. 
Almost at the first, Robert De Vere had 
come to the door. He paused there, and 
listened. Presently Miss Lindsley ceased 
playing, and he walked to her side, 

“*Your playing is as matchless as ever,’’ 
he said. 

Miss Lindsley did not start, but turned 
with a smile; but before she could reply, 
Victoria De Vere appeared in the doorway. 

** Little Min is very anxious to see you,” 
she said to Miss Lindsiey. 

“Little Minnie?” cried Miss Lindsley 
gayly. ‘“‘Why, I am equally anxious to be- 
hold her, the sweet child! Where is she?” 

**In the family-room,’”’ Victoria replied. 
The little witch has just been asleep, and 
her nurse is bathing her. I will have her 
brought in in a moment.” 

Victoria disappeared, but returned in a 
short time. She was leading a little girl by 
the hand, —a pretty creature, very much 
like herself. 

The child released herself from Victoria’s 
grasp, and ran to Miss Lindsley, who bent 
over her, and kissed her many times. 

‘** Min glad to see Miss ’In’sey,” she cried. 
**Min’s a great notion to cry ’cause she ’s 
glad.” 

But Min did not cry, Miss Lindsley took 
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her in her lap, and played a schottische, gay 
and lively, for her. 

“Perhaps you remember,’ she said, 
“that Min is as fond of my playing as— 
as” 

‘Some other persons you could men- 
tion,” interrupted Robert De Vere, with a 
laugh, as Miss Lindsley hesitated. 

*“*T remember that when you were with 
us last summer,” said Victoria, her chief 
delight was to get you at the piano.” 

At that instant the summons to dinner 
sounded. 

Come,” said Victoria. 
are quite hungry.”’ 

Robert escorted Miss Lindsley to the din- 
ing-room: Victoria took Minnie in charge. 
At dinner, the three young people, and the 
little child, sole occupants, save the serv- 
ants, of the dining-hall, made a pleasant 
group. 

**Do you like the country?’ Miss Linds- 
ley asked. ‘Doubtless you remember that 


dare say you 


this is the first time I have beheld any of 
you since you moved into this great, new 
house.”’ 

“To be sure we remember,”’ Victoria an- 


swered. ‘We are very much pleased with 
the country; but we scarcely expect to re- 
main here during the entire winter. About 
Christmas we will flee back to the city.” 

“* After dinner I must have a glimpse at 
the ecenery of your neighborhood,” said 
Miss Lindsley. ‘How is the view from 
your piazza?’ 

**Very good,” answered Robert De Vere. 

And when the meal was finished, they all 
went out on the piazza. 

** Delightful!” cried Miss Lindsley, as she 
viewed the scenery. ‘All is bright and 
fair.” 

“Yonder is the Cashel property,” said 
Victoria presently. ‘“‘See, yonder is the 
residence, half hidden among the trees, It 
is the oldest residence, and the property is 
the best, in all this country. I sometimes 
wish that our house were more like Mr. 
Cashel’s. Everything is so new here.” 

Miss Lindsley had given a start, and 
grown pale. Robert De Vere, happening to 
turn toward her, beheld these signs. 

“Are you ill, Miss Lindsley?’ he ex- 
claimed. 

**Not at all,” she returned, all the rich, 
warm color coming back to her face. 

Robert took up the thread of Victoria’s 
subject. 


“The Cashel estate is a very valuable 
one,” he said, ‘‘ The present owner inher- 
ited it from Mr. Herbert Cashel, who died 
only some two or three years ago. His fa 
ther was Herbert Cashel’s nephew. Curi- 
ously enough, young Cashel is the only liy- 
ing one of the blood. He was never in this 
country until he came here to claim the es- 
tate. His father was an artist, and resided 
at Florence, Italy, where he died. That ’s 
the substance of the story, as I heard it, 
As it has chanced, I have never beheld the 
present owner of the estate. He does n’t 
seem to be very sociable.” 

**Shall we go in?” asked Miss Lindsley, 
taking Min’s hand, after a brief silence. 

Her request was obeyed, and they all en- 
tered the house. 

That night, the last words that Miss 
Lindsley murmured, after she had retired 
to rest, and before she closed her eyes in 
sleep, were, — 

**T knew that the Cashel property was in 
this part of Virginia; but I did not dream 
that it was so near here. Near Fairmont, 
was my understanding. However, I sup- 
pose Burton Station, being so unimportant, 
was unknown or forgotten. I wonder what 
he js like?’’ 

It is as well to state here that Miss Linds- 
ley’s Christian name was Barbara. 


CHAPTER II. 
OUT OF THE SEA. 


Out seaward the minute-gun of a ship in 
distress was booming. A storm had come 
up suddenly, and clouds as black as the pall 
of death covered the sky. The wind shriek- 
ed and raged with terrific force. The waves 
beat upon the beach with a sullen roar. 
Anon a glare of vivid lightning would cut 
athwart the gloom, and the thunder would 
crash through the heavens with a sound like 
the rending of a universe, Truly, it wasa 
wild, wild night! 

Farmer Lindsley was sitting before a blaz- 
ing fire, listening to the roar of the storm 
without. His wife sat close to the corner 
of the chimney. 

“Tt is an awful night!’ she kept mutter- 
ing. 

Above the howling of the wind, and the 
roaring of the sea, came the boom of the 
minute-gun of the doomed ship, heard for 
the first time by Farmer Lindsley. 

“Hark! what was that?” he cried, as he 
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suddenly sprang to his feet, in a listening 
attitude. 

“T heard nothing but the storm,’ answer- 
ed his wife. 

“But I did,” exclaimed Mr. Lindsley, — 
“a signal-gun of distress from the sea, 
Some poor vessel is being hastened on to its 
doom.”’ 

“But vessels never come ashore here,’’ 
said Mrs. Lindsley. ~« 

Ay, they said her husband: rare- 
ly, however. I remember that twenty years 
ago, before we were married, many a poor 
dead body was washed ashore from a wreck- 
ed ship one night.” 

Boom! came from over the sea, 

“ Ah! you heard that?” 

“ Yes, I heard that,” replied Mrs, Linds- 
ley, her lips white. 

“That vessel will go to pieces on the 
rocks,”’ said Mr. Lindsley solemnly. 

Mrs. Lindsley wrung her hands. 

“Can nothing be done to save the poor 
wretches on board?”’ she cried. 

“TI fear not,’”? answered her husband. 
“But get me my great-coat, and I will 
hasten over to Ogden’s, and rouse them, to 
get them to go with me down to the beach. 


We may be able to render some aid.” 

Mr. Lindsley was soon inside his over- 
coat, 

“Build on a rousing fire, wife,” he said; 
“for if any poor wretch should chance to be 
washed ashore alive, we will have to carry 


him here. Oh! my lantern. Strange that 
Ishould nearly forget that,’ 

The lantern was lighted. The door being 
opened, a fierce gust of wind swept in; but 
Farmer Lindsley drew his coat about him, 
and went out into the storm. 

“Hollo!’ he shouted, ten minutes later, 
at Ogden’s door. 

“Hollo!’ was returned from inside the 
house, 

“Did you hear that gun?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“You are going down to the beach?” 

Yes,” was shouted from the inside: “‘ we 
will be ready in a minute.”’ 

The door of the house opened, and a man 
in an oiled coat stood peering out. 

“Ts that you, Lindsley?” he asked. 

Lindsley gave an affirmative answer to 
the question. 

“The boys are lighting their lanterns,” 
said Ogden. ‘“‘Hollo! Jack! Tom?’ 

“Coming, sir,” answered voices. 
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Richard Ogden, and the stalwart young 
fellows, his sons, came out. They went 
back, for a short time, toward Farmer 
Lindsley’s house, and then turned down to 
the beach. Down on the shore they stop- 
ped. 

The wind was shrieking and howling as 
madly as ever, and the sea was like a raging 
monster seeking his prey. 

“Ugh! it’s a bad night!” cried Richard 
Ogden; ‘‘an awful night for those poor 
wretches out yonder!” 

“T have not heard the gun lately,’’ said 
Lindsley. ‘‘Can she have struck already?” 

**T think not,” was the reply. 

To confirm Ogden's words, once more the 
minute gun wailed out. The men strove to 
look out over the boiling sea; but naught 
save the dense whiteness of the yeasty 
waves could be seen. 

Suddenly, a vivid flash of lightning seemed 
to divide the heavens in twain; and out over 
the raging, foaming waters the men saw the 
doomed vessel, weird as a phantom ship, 
with the blue light of the troubled heavens 
gleaming upon her. 

“She is very close,’’ 
‘scarcely a mile away. 
will tell the tale.”’ 

**And we can do nothing to aid those 
poor wretches!’’ exclaimed Lindsley. 

** Nothing, I fear,’’ Ogden echoed. 

High. above the shrieking of the storm 
and the raging of the sea, came a crash. 

Then naught could be heard but the mad 
roaring of the elements, sounding to the 
thrilled and appalled men like wild shouts 
of triumph, 

‘*Heaven pity the poor drowning crea- 
tures!’ exclaimed Lindsley. 

** Heaven pity them!’ echoed the Ogdens 
solemnly. 

Then the men did all that it was in their 
power to do, They separated, and walked 
up and down the shore, watching and lis- 
tening. 

“What little effort we can make seems 
vain,”’ said Lindsley to himself, 

But it was not to be so. Scarcely had he 
muttered those words when there was cast 
up at his feet a human figure. Lindsley 
stooped quickly, and clasping it in his arms 
lifted it away from the cruel waves. He 
placed it on a rock, and then bent over it 
with his lantern. 

A woman’s face, white and ghastly in 
the reflected light, met his gaze. He 


cried Ogden; 
A few moments 
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reached down his hand ‘and put it over her 
heart. 

It was perfectly still, 

He was astonished by hearing a pitiful 
wail. Certainly, a dead woman could not 
give forth a sound like that! 

Lindsley felt about the woman’s figure. 
He then discovered whence the cry pro- 
ceeded. Clasped close to the right side of 
the woman, was a little babe. 

“Jack Ogden! Hollo! Jack!’ Lindsley 
called. 

In response, Jack came. 

“Here is a woman and child,’ Farmer 
Lindsley said. ‘* The woman is dead, I be- 
lieve; but the child yet lives. You andI 
will carry them up to my house.”’ 

The other two Ogdens came up and saw 
in a moment how matters were. 

**Ocden, you and Tom can stay here and 
watch,”’ Lindsley said, ‘‘ while Jack and I 
are gone to the louse.” ~ 

Then the child was released from the 
close-pressing arms of the woman. Linds- 
ley led the way with his lantern, holding 
the child close to his breast. Jack Ogden 
lifted the woman in his arms and followed 
after. They reached Lindsley’s house and 
entered, 

**Lord pity!’ cried Mrs, Lindsley; ‘* what 
have you here?”’ 

For an answer, Jack Ogden laid the dead 
form that he held before the blazing fire, 
and Farmer Lindsley placed the babe in his 
wife’s arms. 

“Tt lives,’”? he said. 
thing warm,” 

Mrs. Lindsley obeyed. The child’s wails 
gave evidence that its hold on life was 
strong. Attention was given to the wo- 
man. But no effort could give back the 
breath of life to her stillform. The mother 
was dead, — the child living, for she was 
its mother. Evidently, she had been young 
and very beautiful. Her clothing was of 
fine texture. Doubtless she had belonged 
to a wealthy and refined family. It mat- 
teted little now. The immortal spark had 
fled the tenement of clay. The ways of 
Providence are mysterious, past finding out. 
The cruel ocean had stolen away the moth- 
er’s life, and left her helpless babe alive. 

When the morning dawned, the storm 
had stilled to quietness. The sun rose in 
golden splendor. The ocean was as calm 
as though it had never hungered to swallow 
up the human freight of ships. 


*“Wrap it in some- 


The Ogdens and Lindsleys had watched 
all night. Several dead bodies had been 
washed ashore; and, besides the babe, one 
other that contained life. That other was 
a youth, a sailor. Judging from appear. 
ances, he was about twenty years of age, 

Of all on board of the ill-fated vessel, but 
two had been spared, 

The young sailor remained with the Og- 
dens for afew days. His name was George 
Gorman. 

Farmer Lindsley interrogated him about 
the woman and the babe, 

**T suppose they are mother and child?” 
he said. 

‘** Yes, they are,’’ answered Gorman pity- 
ingly. ‘‘Poor young woman! Her hus- 
band put her on board our ship at Liver- 
pool. I think her destination was Balti- 
more. That is about all I can tell you.” 

** Her husband’s name was’? — 

**Cashel. Mrs, Cashel was very much 
liked by all of us poor devils of sailors, I 
will never forget her, poor thing! She was 
a lady, and kind and gentle as an angel.” 

That was all the sailor knew. That the 
woman’s name was Cashel, was sure, for 
she had proofs enough about her clothing 
to establish her identity. It was likewise 
with the infant’s clothing. 

And what could Farmer Lindsley do about 
the child? He could think of but one thing. 
That was to keep it. He could not search 
over two continents for its relatives. 

So it came about that the Lindsleys 
adopted as their own the little waif that 
had been sent to them by the ocean. 


CHAPTER III. 
TEN YEARS LATER. 


It was aday in summer. Richard Ogden 
was walking slowly over toward the Linds- 
ley farm-house. He was accompanied by 
his wife. Their faces were sad, for Farmer 
Lindsley was lying in his house, pale and 
still. The hand of death had fallen upon 
him, 

It was ten years after the wrecking of the 
ship upon the coast, 

Richard Ogden and his wife reached their 
destination. Entering the house of death 
they found there quite a collection of the 
rude people of the coast, among them their 
own sons. 

A hymn was sung, a prayer uttered, and 
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then James Lindsley was carried out into 
the orchard, and laid to rest by another 
grave. 

The other grave was that of his wife, 
who had died nearly a year previous to this 
time. 

The clods were heaped on James Linds- 
ley’s coffin, and then the little procession 
returned to the house. Many tears had 
been shed, for the kitid-hearted farmer was 
beloved by every one that knew him. But 
the bitterest mourner was a little girl rather 
more than ten years of age. She wept pit- 
eously over the coffin, and clinging to Rich- 
ard Ogden and his wife after all was over, 
continued to sob pitifully. i 

“Oh, what am I to do!” she cried, after 
they had reached the house. ‘* Poor papa 
has left me alone!” 

“Barbara, you are not left alone,’’ whis- 
pered Mrs, Ogden soothingly, bending over 
the girl. ‘Dear child, you are to go home 
with me, and I will take care of you.”’ 

Birbara was comforted in some degree, 
fcr she loved Mrs. Ogden dearly. However, 
she could not entirely restrain her grief for 
the death of her *‘ dear papa.” 

The assemblage dispersed, and Richard 
Ogden carried the still sobbing child to his 
house. 

But the grief of childhood does not en- 
dure forever, and in the course of a few 
days Barbara was running about the resi- 
dence of the Ogdens, bright and smiling, an 
occasional shadow falling on her face, how- 
ever, when she remembered the death of 
her “‘dear papa”’ Lindsley. 

She was a pretty child, with a slender 
and graceful form, and dark hair and eyes, 
—a sweet little girl, who gave promise of a 
glorious womanhood, Need it be stated 
that she was the little babe grown taller, 
who had been saved from the wreck on that 
stormy night of a little more than ten years 
previous? She was the same, and from 
that hour till the day of his death James 
Lindsley had been a father to her. 

One evening, a week after the funeral, 
Richard Ogden was seated in front of his 
house. The glories of the dying day were 
shining over land and sea, He could be- 
hold the ocean spread out calm and peace- 
ful. Sea-birds winged their flight over the 
quiet waters, Banks of golden-hued clouds 
were: piled up in the horizon, and the sails 
of a distant vessel were faintly outlined 
to view. 
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Barbara Lindsley came up the path that 
led toward the sea. She was about to enter 
the house when Richard Ogden called her, 

Barbara,” he said. 

The little girl walked to his side and 
stood waiting for him to proceed. 

** Barbara, the will of your papa Lindsley 
has been read,”’ Richard Ogden continu 
kindly, ‘‘and he gives his property to you, 
appointing me his executor.”’ 

Barbara was wise beyond her years, so 


she comprehended, —at least, all but the 


last werd; and she guessed pretty well what 
that meant, from the others, Her face 
flushed and her eyes filled with tears, 

**AsIam not his own little girl, he was 
very kind,’’ she murmured. 

Richard Ogden stroked her hair. 

**What would my little girl wish done 
with her property ?” he asked gravely. 

“Is there very much?” asked Barbara 
hesitatingly. 

‘“*Not a very great deal,’ Mr. Ogden re- 
plied. ‘I suppose that five or six thousand 
dollars may be realizec from it. Does that 
seem like a great amount to yeu?” 

“Yes, sir,’’ Barbara murmured, ‘Mr. 
Ogden” — 

The child stopped. 

** Well, my dear?”’ 

“Tf [ could go to some school where I 
could learn a great deal, I would like it very 
much, Can I?” 

Richard Ogden was a plain, practical, far- 
seeing man. He was not highly educated, 
but his common sense had caused him to 
see that Barbara was no common child, and 
the very thought that this would be her 
choice had prompted him to consult her. 
If he had held council with his neighbors, 
most, or perhaps all, would have advised 
him to save the child’s money, and let her 
take her chance for obtaining knowledge 
with the rest of the children along the 
coast; a slim enough one was that, indeed! 

But Mr. Ogden saw matters in a different 
light. 

‘I think you can go, my child,” he said, 
in answer to the question Barbara had 
asked. 

He entered the house, leaving her outside, 
He found his wife, and told her the child’s 
choice. 

Certainly, she shall be sent to school,” 
cried Mrs. Ogden. ‘Richard, rude people 
that we are, what little we know lifts us 
higher. But Barbara is purer and finer 
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than common people. I believe that her 
parents were wealthy and aristocratic, and 
some day her relatives may find her out. 
Give her an education so as to enable her 
to fill any station in life that may be hers, 
My idea is romantic, I know, but neither 
absurd nor unlikely.” 

**No, not unlikely,’’ said Richard Ogden 
gravely. ‘‘ But, wife, if the girl is givena 
chance, she will make her way in the world, 
herself, I am satisfied.”’ 

“Ay,” exclaimed Mrs, Ogden, “It 
would be like shutting the birds away from 
the sunshine to keep her in ignorance, with 
no better chance than she will have here.” 

Richard Ogden returned to Barbara. 

** My dear,’ he said, ‘“‘ you are to have as 
good an education as any school in the land 
will afford.” 

So Barbara was sent away to a famous 
school in a distant city. 

Honest, practical Richard Ogden managed 
to make the income from Barbara’s money 
sufficient to support her, so that the princi- 
pal was not troubled. 


And the yegrs sped. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CEDARS. 


In the library, by a quaintly carved table, 
sat the master of The Cedars. He was 
busily engaged in writing. 

In a certain sense the man was handsome; 
but, to the student of human nature, the 
face was not an attractive one. Cruel lines 
were there, and at times something about 
the thin red lips and white teeth suggested 
the cruelty of the tiger. 

The master of The Cedars was proud and 
haughty. He had the manners of a gentle- 
man, and was always elegantly dressed. 
Doubtiess he had seen much of the world. 
Most people would feel themselves honored 
by his acquaintance, 

His white hand was moving rapidly over 
the smooth surface of the paper, when a 
negro servant appeared at the library door, 
bowing and showing his teeth in a grin. 

** What is wanted?” asked the master of 
The Cedars, pausing from his writing. 

The servant reached out a card. 

*“Gentleman’s at de door, Massa Cashel, 
and him wants to see you.” 

The master of The Cedars laid down his 
pen. 


**Show the man in,” he said. + 

The servant turned away. In a short 
time he returned, ushering in a gentleman 
in neat apparel, with shining gold specta- 
cles on his forehead. 

“Are you Mr. Lionel Cashel?” he asked 
of the master of The Cedars. 

“T am,” was the reply. 
sir.”’ 

“Thank you. My name is Wylie, as you 
doubtless perceived by my card, of the firm 
Wylie & Oldham, attorneys at law, Balti- 
more,” 

The lawyer’s manner was straightforward 
and business-like. The master of The Ce- 
dars looked him in the face, paling just a 
little. 

‘I presume you have business with me, 
Mr. Wylie,” he said, ‘If so, proceed.” 

The lawyer hesitated a little. Probably 
he was slightly embarrassed, man of the 
world though he was. His mission was 
rather an unusual and peculiar one, —that 
of coolly demanding the splendid esate 
known as The Cedars, together with all 
other hereditaments, real, as well as per- 
sonal property, that had belonged to the de- 
ceased Herbert Cashel. 2 

**Ahem!’ coughed the lawyer. ‘“‘ My 
business is somewhat unpleasant, Mr. 
Cashel. But my duty is plain and unavoid- 
able. You inherited The Cedars, sir, as 
you believe, from Herbert Cashel, lately de- 
ceased,” 

did.” 

** You are his grand-nephew?” 

‘IT am,”’ returned the master of The Ce- 
dars coldly. 

The color had returned to his face. 

“Permit me to ask” — 

“Are you aware,” interrupted the law- 
yer, “‘that Herbert Cashel had a daughter? 
and that that daughter is still living?” 

‘*Sirl’ exclaimed the master of The Ce- 
dars, springing to his feet. 

“The Mr. Cashel, lately deceased, had a 
daughter,” said Mr. Wylie, quietly, “and 
that daughter is still alive.” 

The lawyer was speaking very courte- 
ously. But the effect of his words on the 
master of The Cedars was marked. His 
face flamed crimson. He lifted his hand 
and ran it nervously through his dark hair. 
The tiger-like gleam of his teeth became ap- 
parent. 

“TI believe that is false,” he cried in 
blind rage; “false as Satan’s heart! Hear 
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me, sir! No rascally attempt to blackmail 
me will succeed!” 

The lawyer sat perfectly quiet. 

“Pray, be calm, Mr. Cashel,’’ he said. 
“T assure k aoe this is no attempt to black- 
mail you,”’ 

With an effort the master of The Cedars 
restrained his anger, 

“I believe it is,” he muttered, sinking 
back in his seat. 

There was a change in him; instead of 
being crimson, his face grew very pale, 

“Go on, for 1 presume you have not fin- 
ished,” he said with a sneer, What does 
the heiress of Herbert Cashel demand?” 

“The heiress of Herbert Cashel,’’ said 
Mr. Wylie, still as calm and courteous as 
ever, “‘simply desires to know whether or 
not you will surrender the estate that you 
hold, if she produces indisputable proofs of 
her rights. Will you?” 

“Proofs! what are your proofs?”’ said the 
master of The Cedars, 

But the attorney was too cunning to 80 
soon show to his opponent the hand he 
held, A scarcely observable smile flitted 
across his face, He had been studying the 
features of the man before him, and had 
arrived at the conclusion that he was un- 
principled. He felt beforehand that the re- 
quest of the heiress of Herbert Cashel would 
not be answered favorably. 

“You answer my question, Mr, Cashel, 
by asking another,” he said, with the first 
show of impatience or anger he had made. 
“The question was simple and easily an- 
swered by an honest man. Will the distant 
relative pledge himself to surrender to the 
daughter her property, upon the production 
of conclusive proofs that she is what she 
claims to be?”’ 

The anger of the master of The Cedars 
flamed out again. 

“A thousand devils!” he cried. ‘I will 
pledge myself to nothing! Is that suffi- 
cient? If it is, I wish you a very good- 
day,” 

“Before I go,” said Mr. Wylie, ‘‘I wish 
to state that a court of law will speedily de- 
termine this matter. I can say that I be- 
lieve Miss Cashel would have been generous 
tothe relative who would surrender to her 
her just rights. But to the man who pro- 
poses to keep her out of them, I promise 
Rothing. And I say this, feeling that he 
has already been too defiant to hope for 
aught,” 
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“Go to your courts of law!”’ cried the 
master of The Cedars mockingly. “You 
will find that I have possession, and I will 
battle with you to the last! If I do not 
prove that your client is an impostor, then 
condemn me for a fool,’’ 

With a slight bow, Mr. Wylie turned 
from the library. The master of The Ce- 
dars, when he was left alone, bowed his 
face upon his hand, and held it there long. 
He lifted it presently, his eyes blazing with 
evil passions, 

“Curse me if I do not give them trouble 
ere they dispossess me here!’ he muttered, 
‘* They will find that they are fighting nei- 
ther a child nor an idiot. They will have 
something of which to boast when they 
conquer me,”’ 

He reached out his hand, and pulled the 
bell-cord. The same negro servant that had 
ushered in Mr. Wylie appeared, 

“Bring me a bottle of wine,” said the 
master of The Cedars, 

When the wine was brought, he dismissed 
the servant, and, pouring out a glass of 
wine, swallowed it at a draught, 

“That story disturbs me, after all,” he 
continued to soliloquize. He was calmer 
than he had been, ‘lt would be terrible to 
have to surrender my life of ease, and be 
cast upon my oars again,.”’ 

Draught after draught of wine he drank. 
Presently the man seized his pen, and rap- 
idly dashed off a few lines, 

**T will have Evans down, and consult 
him, at any rate,’’ he muttered, 

He inclosed in an envelope what he had 
written, and addressed it to 


ARTHUR Evans, Esq., 
ATTORNEY AT LAw, 
FarrMount, VA, 


Then he rang the bell once more. When 
his servant had responded to his ring, he 
said, — 

*‘Sant, have Prince saddled, and return 
immediately to me.”’ 

“Prince am saddled, sah,” said Sant, re- 
turning after an absence of five minutes’ 
duration. 

““Take this letter,’ said the master of 
The Cedars, “‘and ride to Fairmount with 
it. Deliver it to the lawyer, Evans. You 
know him?” 

“ Yes, sah,”’ 
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* Now be off; and hasten.” 

A few hours later, Mr. Arthur Evans, at- 
torney at law, was in the presence of the 
impatient master of The Cedars. It is not 
necessary to further describe him than to 
say that he was smooth and cunning, — by 
no means a fool,—and his rascality had 
been of that kind upon which the law could 
not secure a hold sufficient to give him any 
trouble. 

“TI received your summons,” he said to 
the master of The Cedars, ‘“‘and came im- 
mediately.”’ 

There was a silence. Mr. Arthur Evans 
was content to await the pleasure of his rich 
client. 

‘*Evans,”’ burst out that gentleman pres- 
ently, ‘‘a Baltimore lawyer has waited on 
me, and coolly informed me that The Ce- 
dars does not belong to me.” 

* The devil!” cried Mr. Arthur Evans, in 
astonishment. ‘*Then to whom does he 
say the estate belongs?”’ 

“That astute legal gentleman claimed 
that it belongs to a daughter of my uncle, 
the late Herbert Cashel.’’ 

‘Singular that nothing has ever been 
known of that daughter till this time,” ex- 
“Where has 


claimed Evans mockingly. 
she been hiding, that nothing has been 
known of her existence?” 

“IT know nothing of her,’’ was the reply. 
*The impudent scamp of a lawper made 
me angry, and I terminated the interview 


as soon as possible, The whole affair is no 
doubt a base plot; still it may give me 
trouble.”’ 

The eyes of Mr. Arthur Evans, attorney 
at law, shone with a little added light. Of 
course he wished the great master of The 
Cedars, his best client, no harm; but the 
prospect of a great lawsuit was cheering. 
Perhaps he might render some peculiarly 
important service, that, not quite exposing 
him to the vengeance of the law, might 
bring him great reward. The Cedars in lit- 
igation, and he in the confidence of the de- 
fendent in the case! Surely the prospect 
was cheering! 

“What was the lawyer’s name?” asked 
Evans. 

“ Wylie.” 

“Of the firm of Wylie & Oldham?” 

Mr. Arthur Evans had started slightly at 
mention of the name. Now his counte- 
nance fell, 
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“I know something of Wylie,” he said, 
“ and 

He paused, 

**Go on, Evans,” cried the master of The 
Cedars impatiently. 

“I do not believe Wylie would take the 
case unless he thought there was something 
in it,” said Evans slowly. 

The matter was easily balanced in the 
mind of Mr, Arthur Evans. The prospect 
of litigation about The Cedars, and, by the 
aid of a little sharp practice, winning the 
case in the end, was pleasant. But the 
having opposed to him a talented and an 
honest lawyer, who would sift all rascality 
to the bottom, and who would not have 
taken the case had it been a bad one, was 
another matter. And, as Evans had hint- 
ed, the very fact that Mr. Wylie, of the firm 
of Wylie & Oldham, had taken the matter 
in hand augured unfavorably. 

The master of The Cedars turned toward 
Evans. 

“Do you wish to conspire against me 
too?” he cried angrily. 

Mr. Arthur Evans raised his hand witha 
deprecatory gesture. 

** By no means,”’ he exclaimed. 

After a moment’s pause, the attorney con- 
tinued, — 

“Did Wylie give you any hint as to the 
proof that could be produced of the claim- 
ant’s identity?’ 

“No. He stated merely that it is indis- 
putable.” 

Evans rose, and began to pace the floor, 
Presently he paused before his client. 

‘“‘ The estate that the late Herbert Cashel 
left,’”? he uttered deliberately, “‘is, as you 
very well know, immense. Divided, it 
would make two very large fortunes. Mr. 
Cashel, I advise you to examine the proofs; 
and if the new claimant has any claim, as I 
fear she has, buy her off.” 

“ By the imps of Satan!” cried the master 
of The Cedars fiercely, ‘I will consent to 
no compromise,”’ 

“Doubtless you could still retain The 
Cedars,”’ said Evans smoothly. ‘‘ Of course 
she can have no affection for the place as 
her home, and stocks and bonds will doubt- 
less satisfy her. What do you say?” 

Evans had his way. Though the master 
of The Cedars raged and stormed for 4 
while, the end of it all was, that Mr. 
Arthur Evans was to be sent to Baltimore 
to consult Mr. Wylie as to what arrange 
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ments the new claimant would make, and 
forever surrender her rights, if she possess- 
ed any, in the estate of the late Herbert 
Cashel, deceased. 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE LAWYER'S MISSION. 


Mr. Arthur Evans ascended the steps of 
an attorney’s office in Baltimore, A gilt- 
lettered sign bore the names of ‘Wylie & 
Oldham.’’ Evans rang the door-bell. An 
office-boy answered his summons. 

“Is Mr. Wylie in?” was his question, 
handing his card. 2 

“Walk in, and I will see,” said the boy 
politely. 

Evans entered, and the boy gave him a 
seat, Several clerks were writing busily. 
The boy disappeared, but returned in a few 
moments. 

“Mr. Wylie will see you in his private 
office, sir,’’ he said to Evans, who followed 
him as he led the way into the lawyer’s 
presence, 

Mr. Wylie glanced up from some writing 
with which he was engaged, and then laid 
down his pen. 

“Pray be seated,” he said, glancing once 
more at the card he still held in his hand. 

He had been wondering whether or not 
Mr. Arthur Evans, attorney at law, had 
been sent by the master of The Cedars, 

His curiosity was soon satisfied; for 
Evans at once plunged into the subject that 
had brought him hither. 

“T have come as the representative of 
Mr. Lionel Cashel of The Cedars,” he be- 
gan. 

Mr. Wylie’s brow contracted for a mo- 
ment, but only for a moment, Then his 
face was clear again. 

“Proceed,” he said. 

“He informs me,’ Evans continued, 
“that you are the attorney of a claimant 
for the estate of the late Herbert Cashel.” 

“Tam,” Mr. Wylie replied. 

Evans hesitated. He was at a sticking- 
point, But he found words presently, and 
proceeded, 

“Inasmuch as litigation, which I suppose 
May be long continued, will certainly in- 
Volve the estate, Mr. Lionel Cashel author- 
izes me to enter into some reasonable com- 
promise, Of course it is expected by him 
that I will not go too far.” 
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Mr. Wylie’s eyes sparkled. 
“What does Mr. Cashel propose?” asked 
he, with a smile that Evans fancied did not 
augur well for the success of his mission. 
“As his attorney, I will say that the 
young lady shall be assured of a comforta- 


ble competence,’’ Evans returned, “ pro-- 


vided she will relinquish all claim to the 
estate. This upon condition that the proofs 
be submitted to a disinterested attorney, 
qualified to decide upon the matter. If he 
decide that the claimant has even a shadow 
of a chance, my client will perform what I 
indicate.” 

Mr. Wylie’s face flushed. 

“It amuses me,” he said, ‘‘to know, 
that, after all his bravado, Mr. Cashel is 
getting frightened.” 

Then he added cuttingly, — 

‘*The proofs have been submitted to me, 
Mr. Evans; and my decision is, that your 
client has not even the ghost of a prospect 
of holding the Cashel estates when the mat- 
ter shall be tested by justice. I assure you 
that it is mere folly to think that she to 
whom the estate actually belongs can be 
bought off with a mere tithe of her rights, 
I should suppose, that, if your client were 
an honest man, he would desire to return 
to the daughter of Herbert Cashel the prop- 
erty he holds by virtue of a collateral rela- 
tionship. Why should he desire to take 
advantage of her misfortunes and of her 
having been hitherto unknown? Why 
should he wish to intrench himself behind 
the mere fact of possession, and battle 
against the rightful owner of the Cashel 
estate?”’ 

“ But 

‘* Miss Cashel has placed this whole mat- 
ter in my hands,’’ Mr. Wylie interrupted; 
*‘and I beg to assure you, Mr. Evans, that, 
if your client had displayed the disposition 
and intentions of a gentleman, he doubt- 
less would have been allowed a comfortab'e 
competence from the property. But he 
threw down the gauntlet; he defied us; he 
cried, ‘No quarter.” Now he shall abide 
by his first choice, and he can expect noth- 
ing whatever from us. He challenged us to 
go to a court of law, and there we propose 
to have the matter tested. I speak as I do, 
knowing that it must be decided there. I 
never beheld Mr. Lionel Cashel but once, 

However, I am not so blind that I cannot 
read, especially when the page is opened 
for 
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“Then you take the grounds of no com- 
promise?’ 

“No compromise whatever,’ returned 
Mr. Wylie. ‘“‘Mr. Lionel Cashel can sur- 
render the estate now, or when he is com- 
pelied. As 1 have indicated, I am well 
aware that he will not surrender it till he is 
compelied.’’ 

No, not till he is compelled. And let 
me tell you, sir, that you are boasting too 
soon. It will be no easy matter to convince 
a court of justice that the daughter of Her- 
bert Cashel has been kept concealed for 
twenty years. Itis rather late in the day 
for a person to come forward and claim a 
great estate on such grounds, And her 
claims may be treated as preposterous by 
sensible men. Good-day, sir.’’ 

And, with these words uttered, Mr. Ar- 
thur Evans left the law-office of Wylie & 
Oldham. 

“It isn’t my habit to talk so much,” said 
Mr. Wylie to himself after Evans was gone; 
“but, believing both of those men to be 
scamps, I was a little carried away by my 
feelings.” 

His face grew thoughtful. 


** My only fear is, that they may beat us 
by some rascality,’’ he continued in’ his 


thoughts. “Still, I will not compromise 
with rascals for fear of their rascality. And 
I know, as well as that oily Evans did, that 
they would consent. to nothing within the 
bounds of reason. It would be a mere 
waste of breath to talk with them upon the 
subject of a compromise.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Evans was forced to announce 
to the master of The Cedars that his mission 
had been a failure. 

**By the heart of Pluto!” that person 
swore, “‘old Wylie and his client will not 
gain anything by their stubbornness, I 
will give them so bitter a fight, that they 
will wish, before they are through, that 
they had never entered into law against me. 
Demanding the Cashel estate and obtaining 
it will be two entirely different matters, as 
they will discover to their sorrow.” 

A week later, the master of The Cedars 
received the first legal notice in the case of 
Cashel versus Cashel. 

And it was shortly afterward that Bar- 
bara Lindsley had come to. visit the De 
Veres. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


The master of The Cedars was driving 
rapidly along the hard, level road that ran 
through his estate and down past the resi- 
dence of the De Veres. The animal that 
he was driving was a large black horse, su- 
perbly formed, and with glistening skin, 
Evidently he was wild and fiery. The servy- 
ants at The Cedars shook their heads every 
time the master took his seat behind him, 

“Better take some other beast,” they 
would mutter. ‘* Dat brack villain ’ll be 
de death ob him yet.’’ 

But the mutterings and head-shakings 
were all unheeded. 

The horse and driver were passing De 
Vere’s residence. Generally, the man kept 
his eye upon the beast; but as it chanced, 
just at this time his head was bowed in 
thought. Suddenly a dog sprang out by 
the roadside, with a grow). 

The horse leaped away with a bound, and 
the lines were jerked from his driver's 
hands. The animal took the bit in ‘his 
teeth and dashed onward madly. But he 
had run scarcely fifty yards when the ve- 
hicle struck a tree, standing by the side of 
the road. There was a crash, a moment of 
struggling and pain, then darkness shad- 
owed the vision of the master of The Ce- 
dars. 

Robert De Vere had seen the accident. 
He came running down the avenue, and 
sprang through the gates. He reached the 
shattered carriage, and bent over the man 
lying prostrate there. 

The horse had continued on his course, 
taking a portion of the vehicle with him. 

The period of unconsciousness of the 
master of The Cedars was of brief duration. 
He opened his eyes, and tried to raise him- 
self to his feet. But he sank back with a 
groan. 

‘Satan take that beast!’ he cried sav- 
agely. 

** Be quiet,” said Robert De Vere to him, 
‘and I will have assistance shortly.” 

Robert ran back to the avenue gate, 
Victoria had just come out of the house; 
and stood upon the piazza. 

‘Send some of the servants to me,’’ he 
shouted; ‘an injured man is lying in the 
road,”’ 
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Victoria re-entered the house. Robert 
hastened back. 

“Do you feel as though you are very se- 
yerely hurt?’ he asked of the master of 
The Cedars, as he lifted his head into an 
easier position than that which it had oc- 
eupied. 

“T do not know,’’ was the answer with a 
groan. ‘‘My right leg, feels as though it 
were broken. Curse that devil of a horse!’ 

Several negro men appeared upon the 
scene. The master of The Cedars was lifted 
in their arms and carefully carried to the 
house. When they reached it, he was laid 
upon a couch, and one of the men was has- 
tily mounted and despatched for a physi- 
cian. 

“Go for Dr. Gower,’’ Robert De Vere 
said. ‘Be speedy!’ 

The servant had a ride of three miles and 
back to perform. Consequently, it was 
fully an hour before Dr. Gower came. 

Meantime, Robert De Vere examined the 
injuries of the master of The Cedars. He 
was severely bruised, but his wounds were 
notdangerous. His right ankle was sprained, 
instead of the limb being broken. 

When Dr. Gower did appear he found 
there was but very little he could do, addi- 
tional to what Robert had already done. 

“You have done nobly,’’ he said to Rob- 
ert. “I must compliment you as being a 
very good surgeon.”” 

Dr. Gower decided that the injured man 
could not be taken to his home for a few 
days. 

Acouple of days after the accident the 
man was able to lean on Robert De Vere, 
and, by that means, walk into the parlor. 
Thus far the servants, assisted by Robert, 
had attended to his wants. Robert had 
been with him most of the time. - 

As it chanced, Victoria De Vere was in 
the parlor. As Victoria had not before be- 
held the master of The Cedars there was an 
introduction. 

“T am very sorry that you were so un- 
fortunate, Mr. Cashel,” Victoria mur- 
mured, 

He gave the sweet face of the young girl 
an admiring glance. 

“Thank you,” he returned. ‘I have 
been warned that that animal of mine will 
kill me, but I never paid much attention to 
the warnings,” 

“But you will heed this last one,” smiled 
Victoria, 
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“Yes. However, I will not promise to 
heed it so much as to cease driving that 
horse; in that case, it would seem as though 
he had conquered me, But I will watch 
him closely in the future, depend upon it!’ 

Then he detailed to Victoria the manner 
in which.the accident had occurred. There 
was nothing tiger-like in his expression 
now. He was laughing, and seemed frank 
and pleasant. He congratulated himself 
that there was one favorable thing about 
his accident, —it had made him acquainted 
with these pleasant people. 

The subject of conversation was changed, 
and the minutes fled rapidly. Presently 
the master of The Cedars asked for some 
music. Victoria complied with his request, 
playing several pieces. 

He applauded her. 

** My playing will not compare with that 
of Miss Lindsley, a guest of ours,” Victoria 
said, You should hear her play!” 

** Where is Miss Lindsley this afternoon?” 
Robert asked. ‘‘I have scarcely seen her 
during the day.” 

‘**T dare say she is in her room,’’ Victoria 
replied, ‘*She may be ill. If Mr. Cashel 
will excuse me, I will go and search for her, 
and will persuade her to come and enter- 
tain him with some of her delightful mu- 
sic.”’ 

And with a bow Victoria left the apart- 
ment. As she had anticipated, she found 
Barbara in her room. She was sitting with 
her face bowed in her hands, in deep 
thought. Victoria entered without knock- 
ing. 

**Are you ill, Barbara?’’ she asked, as 
Miss Lindsley raised her head. 

‘Not at all,’? was the reply. 
only thinking.”’ 

**T have taken it upon myself,” Victoria 
exclaimed, ‘‘to promise Mr. Cashel, who is 
in the parlor, some music at your hands. 
Will you enable me to keep my promise?” 

A little deeper tinge of color than usual 
dyed Barbara’s cheeks. Then she said, — 

**To be sure, Victoria’s promise shall be 
kept.” 

As she followed Victoria her thought 
was, “‘I’d as well meet him now as any 
time. At any rate, he will have no idea 
who I am!’ 

Soon the two girls were in the parlor, 

“Miss Lindsley, Mr. Cashel,’ said Vic- 
toria simply. 

The man bowed, and felt a thrill of 
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pleasure. He had admired Victoria! But 
what a beautiful, magnificent, incompar- 
able creature this was! 

**It would be worth: a life-time of labor 
to win her!’ he thought. 

Barbara took her place at the piano. She 
had paled a little, but was not embarrassed. 
She was master of the instrument, and 
never in her life had she played better than 
she did on this afternoon. The master of 
The Cedars, bad man though he was, felt 
the power of her music. 

Barbara ceased. The eyes of the master 
of The Cedars met hers. His heart beata 
more rapid motion.  Instinctively she 
turned her face away with a chilled sensa- 
tion. In those first moments of acquain- 
tance her soul warned her truly, and the 
thought came to her that whatever fate 
might work out for this man and her, she 
could never like him! 

Conversation was resumed. Shortly, 
dinner was announced. The day passed. 
A few more like it sped. Then the master 
of The Cedars was able to go to his home. 

**Do not drive that wild horse of yours 
any more,”’ were almost the last words Vic- 
toria said to him. 

**T think I shall,’’ he returned. 

**T will have to prophecy,”’ Victoria cried, 
half gayly, half seriously. 

Prophecy, Miss De Vere!’’ 

“I warn you that if you do not cease 
driving that wild animal he will kill you. 
You have heard that before, but I warn 
you to heed it!”’ 

But Victoria’s prophecy never came true. 


CHAPTER VII. 
VICTOR. 


Robert De Vere had been to Fairmount. 
Returning, he dismounted, and giving his 
horse into the charge of a servant, entered 
the house. He met Victoria in the hall. 

are in good time,” she cried; ‘‘din- 
ner is just ready. I was going out on the 
piazza to take a last look for you.” 

Miss Lindsley was waiting in the parlor 
with little Min, and they all went out to- 
‘gether. 

**T heard a piece of news at Fairmount 
that surprised me a little,’’ Robert said, 
after they were seated. 

“Well, what was it?’ asked Victoria. 
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“ There is a new claimant for the Cashel 
estate,”” Robert replied, “‘and a great law- 
suit in prospective.” 

“A new claimant!’ exclaimed Victoria, 
can it be?” 

‘I know very little about it, except ’tis a 
woman,” 

A woman!” 

“Yes; and a Cashel. I suppose she 
must claim to be the daughter of the de- 
ceased Herbert Cashel. I presume the case 
will come up before the Circuit Court at 
Fairmount in August next; but I dare say it 
will not stop there.”’ 

“*Why not?” inquired Barbara Lindsley, 

** Because it is not probable that the los- 
ing party will be satisfied with the decision 
of that tribunal,” Robert said, “but will 
wish to carry it to a higher court,” 

**Oh, I perceive,’’ Barbara returned. 

Then she added with a smile, “I know 
but little about law.”’ 

The conversation on the subject contin- 
ued for some time, Victoria and Robert do- 
ing most of the talking, however, Barbara 
saying but little, 

After dinner Barbara went to her room. 


Directly, however, she came down-staiis, 
equipped for a walk. As was her custom, 
frequently, she was going to take a solitary 


ramble. She started in the direction of 
The Cedars; but she did not keep in the 
road, taking instead a path that led through 
a grassy field. 

She was thinking about the Cashel estate, 
She wondered what the De Veres would 
say could they know she was the new claim- 
ant of The Cedars. Should she tell them? 

She concluded, finally, that as she had 
kept the matter a secret from them thus far, 
she would continue to do so, —at least un- 
til the case’was decided. If the suit should 
go against her, she need never be known to 
the world by any other name than Barbara 
Lindsley, 

If it should go against her? Mr. Wylie 
had told her that unless there was some 
deep rascality, that could not be exposed, 
practised against her, it could not terminate 
so! 

And if she won, she would be Barbara 
Cashel, mistress of a vast estate! 

Barbara walked on, passing through a 
gate now and then, scarcely realizing how 
far she was going. Ere she was aware of 
it, she was near to The Cedars. A great 
gray stone mansion rose up before her. 
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Barbara’s sensations were somewhat 
strange ones, Able lawyers had told her 
that this grand old place was justly hers, 
Her ancestors had lived and died here, But 
for fate, the apartments of this great build- 
ing had been as familiar to her as the little 
house by the sea, that for many years she 
had ealled her home. As it was, a stranger 
held her inheritance. Sle, the daughter of 
Herbert Cashel, had been cut off from it. 

Is it strange that Barbara’s heart swelled 
and the tears came to her eyes at that last 
thought? Thecold cruel sea had stolen her 
forever from the clasp of her father’s arms 
had kept for these twenty years from ever 
looking upon the place that should have 
been her home from her babyhood up! 

It was a great house, that was before her, 
with long wings extending from the main 
building. The builder must have had in his 
brain the baronial castles of the Old World, 
and have tried to pattern after them. Bar- 
bara half fancied that all it needed was moat 
and wall, and then she might expect to see 
issuing from it knights with shields and 
spears, 

Then, with a musical laugh, the girl 
brought herself back to the reality, 

“ How I dream!’ she murmured. 

The grounds about The Cedars were beau- 
tiful. Barbara did not feel in the least tired, 
and thought that she would ramble over the 
place a little. She turned and walked along 
agrass-green path, and came soon to a high 
stone wall. A gate already open was before 
her, and she passed through. 

She was in an enchanted place. Great 
trees towered toward the sky. The earth 
was carpeted in green. A little distance 
away a silvery little stream wound along. 

Unobserved by Barbara, a huge dog came 
along the wall. He was fierce and vicious 
looking. Seemingly prompted by curiosity, 
for he gave forth no evidence of anger, he 
followed along after the girl, scenting the 
earth, His tread was as noiseless as a ti- 
ger’s, 

Barbara reached the banks of the stream. 
She paused enraptured by the scene that sur- 
rounded her. The animal on her track 
paused too, and snuffed the air. 

Barbara beheld a light boat, floating in the 
stream, and fastened to a post on the shore 
with a lock and long chain. She stepped in 
the boat, and with an oar she found lying in 
itpushed it away from shore. The chain 
Was just stretched, and the boat could go no 


further, when her eyes chanced to wander to 
the top of the bank, 

Barbara’s blood chilled with fear, for 
standing there watching her was a great 
monster with red tongue and white, cruel 
fangs. He looked at her for a moment, and 
laid down with his eye fixed upon her. 

Barbara's heart did not beat quite so rap- 
idly. After all, the dog would probably not 
harm her, She took hold of the chain, and 
pulled the boat to the shore. But just as 
she was on the point of stepping out, the 
creature on the shore sprang to his feet with 
a fierce growl, his bristles erect, his tongue 
out, his white fangs gleaming. With a cry 
of terror Barbara sprang toward the back 
part of the boat, and fell prostrate init, The 
dog leaped toward her, But by some means 
he missed the object for which he sprang. 
His huge body came in contact with the boat, 
forcing it out in the stream, while he tum- 
bied into the water. Barbara regained her 
feet, and the beast swam to the shore, 
There he stood baying in baffled rage, while 
the girl, seizing the oar, held the boat out 
from the bank, her face white with terror. 

‘*Help! help!’ she screamed, 

The brute came closer. He seemed to be 
preparing for another leap. If he should 
leap, not reaching the boat, he would, in all 
probability, overturn it. 

**Help! help!’ Barbara screamed. 

Suddenly a man appeared behind the dog, 
in answer to Barbara’s cries. He grasped 
in his hands a huge club. With one glance 
he took in the danger, and then approached 
closer with swift but stealthy tread. He 
struck a terrific blow, and Barbara’s peril 
was ended, for by that blow the dog was 
knocked into the stream, giving as he went 
a wild howl] of pain. The man drew the 
boat to the shore, and springing in it lifted 
Barbara out. She was very pale, and he 
placed her on the grassy bank. 

**Oh, it was terrible!’’ she cried. 

Shortly she rose to her feet. 

**T will escort you to your home,” the 
stranger said; “that is, if you permit me.’’ 

Barbara murmured her thanks, The man 
offered his arm, which she took gratefully, 
for she felt that she needed aid. 

* T am sorry to trouble you so much,”’ she 
said, as they started off. ‘It isa mile and 
a half to where I am staying.”’ 

“Do [ look as though a walk of a mile 
and a half would fatigue me greatly?” said 
the man, with a pleasant smile. 
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Certainly he did not look so, for he was 
tall and powerfully built; a man with 
splended athletic figure, noble in its propor- 
tions, 

“T think, after I leave these grounds,” 
Barbara said, ‘‘ I can get along alone.” 

** IT shall not leave you till you are safe at 
your destination,’”’ was the reply. ‘“‘ You 
are pale and weak.”’ 

The man’s voice thrilled Barbara, it was 
so rich and musical. Involuntarily she 
raised her eyes, and beheld his eyes beam- 
ing down upon her. They were beautiful 
eyes, magnetic in their power, telling of a 
brave and generous heart. Even in this 
moment Barbara thought that this stranger 
would be strikingly handsome if it were not 
for one thing; and that was, that he wore a 
huge red beard, which entirely conceaied 
the lower part of his face. _ 

Barbara grew silent for a time. She 
shuddered as she thought of the danger 
from which she had escaped. Was this 
adventure ominous? Did any monster 


stand between her and her inheritance? 
**T have not told you my name,” she sud- 
denly said to the stranger. 


** Excuse me. 
It is Barbara Lindsley.”’ 

“Thank you,” he returned. 

He seemed to hesitate for a moment. 

** Mine is Victor,’”’ he said presently. 

“A very suitable name,’’ Barbara mur- 
mured, with a smile. 

Mr. Victor’s face flushed; but he ignored 
the remark. 

Barbara was beginning to feel much bet- 
ter. 
“That estate over which I was rambling 
belongs to a man by the name of Cashel, I 
believe,” Victor said. 

Yes,” was the rather constrained an- 
swer: “Mr. Lionel Cashel is the name of 
the gentleman who possesses the property.” 

** How long has he been in possession? I 
understand that he inherited it from a some- 
what distant relative.” 

“TI believe that Mr. Cashel has held the 
estate for some two or three years,”’ Barbara 
said. 

“T heard in Fairmount, from which place 
I rode down this afternoon, that there is 
another claimant,” said Mr. Victor in a 
careless tone; *‘and I was told that there is 
to be a great lawsuit. Have you heard 
anything about 

“Yes,”’ said Barbara. 
destination, just in view.” 


“ Yonder is my 
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Mr. Victor lifted his eyes in the direction 
of the De Vere residence. No more was 
said about the Cashel estate. 

Ten minutes later, the two stood by an 
iron gate close behind the house. 

“Will you enter?” Barbara said to Mr, 
Victor. 

“Thank you, no,” he replied. “TI left a 
horse standing a few hundred yards away 
from the scene of your adventure; and I 
must hasten back, Miss Lindsley.” 

** At any rate, Mr, Victor,” said Barbara, 
** you must call soon, so that I can suitably 
express my thanks for the great service you 
rendered me,”’ 

thanks are necessary,” said the man, 
**T could not have done less. I was wan- 
dering through those grounds, and, when I 
heard your cries, was near to you. I sim- 
ply hastened to you, and knocked that ugly 
brute into the stream, That was all,” 

* Yet you saved my life,” said Barbara, 
smiling up into his face, 

Mr. Victor yet lingered. 

**Miss Lindsley,” he said abruptly, pull- 
ing a glove from his pocket, —her glove, — 
‘you dropped this by the bank of that 
stream, and I picked it up.” , 

He paused. His eyes were shining down 
upon the girl. 

She waited for him to continue. 

** Will it be too much of a favor to bestow 
this upon me?” he said presently. 

“Certainly not,’”? murmured Barbara, 
“If you wish it, you may keep the glove, 
Mr. Victor.”’ 

Victor turned, and was gone, the glove 
still in his hand. 

Barbara ran to the house, and up to her 
room, the stranger’s rich, musical voice 
ringing in her ears, his eyes flashing before 
her vision. 

“Her face is forever fixed upon my 
heart,” Mr. Victor said to himself as he 
hastened on, “If we never meet again, I 
shall not forget her. And her glove shall 
be to me what his lady’s guerdon was to 
knight of old.” 

Victor soon reached the place where his 
horse was fastened. 

After he was mounted, he did one thing 
that seemed strange. He lifted his hand, 
and shook it in the direction of the great 
gray stone mansion. 

‘* Beware of retribution, false villain!’ he 
muttered. 
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MISS HANNAH’S LOVE-LETTER. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


CHAPTER I. 


**T wonder if I shall look like Miss Han- 
nah when I attain her advanced age,” said 
Gertrude Lorrimer, drumming idly on the 
window-pane with her slender, white fin- 
gers, and watching the drizzling rain. 

**Of course not, Gertrude. How foolish 
of you to ask such a question! Miss Han- 
nah never could have been a beauty, even 
in her palmiest days; and you are acknowl- 
edged to be the handsomest girl in Bay- 
ville.” 

‘“* You are always ready with some morsel 
of flattery, Nettie,’ laughed Gertrude; 
I assure youl appreciate your kind- 
ness. Still, I am not sure that I shal! not 
be as plain as Miss Hannah one of these 
days. Did n’t Aunt Grace say that she was 


once quite a belle in Bayville?” 


‘It must have been nearly a century ago, 
then,” cried Nettie Morris, with a scornful 
laugh. ‘‘ But what set you to talking of 
Miss Hannah?” 

**I saw her go by the window with her 
charity basket,” replied Gertrude. 

There was silence in the room for a few 
minutes, and then a sudden exclamation 
from Gertrude caused Nettie to look up 
quickly from the crocheting over which she 
had been busy all the morning. 

“* What is the matter?’’ she asked. 

**Come here quick, Nettie. Dr. Astley is 
coming out to get into his buggy.” 

Nettie sprang up, and stood by her cous- 
in; and both received a bow from the tall, 
handsome doctor who had just closed the 
door of his elegant house behind him, and 
run lightly down the step to where his buggy 
stood, the servant standing at the horse’s 
head. 

But, as Dr. Astley had one foot on the 
step of his buggy, a hand fell on his arm; 
and, turning, he saw the simall person of 
Miss Hannah Graves, attired in a rusty wa- 
terproof cloak, rubber overshoes, and a 
plain bonnet; while on one arm hung the 
“charity basket,” 

**Your face is full of trouble, Miss 
Graves,’’ said the doctor, politely holding 


his umbrella over the little woman, “and I 
am sure you need my help in some case of 
wretchedness, What is the particular trou- 
ble today?” 

**lt is very fortunate I met you,’’ said 
Miss Hannah, in the sweet voice which was 
one of the charms that had not vanished 
with her youth, “I do need you very 
much. I have been down to see the Brew- 
ers; and I find that the old lady has rheu- 
matic fever, Mr. Brewer has cut his hand 
terribly with some glass, and poor Rachel is 
nearly ill with watching the poor baby. It 
is my belief that the child will not live 
many days. They have not sent for you, 
because they have no prospect cf money to 
settle your bill; but if you will see what 
you can do, Dr. Astley, I will be responsible 
for the bill.” 

**T never send in bills to people as poor 
as the Brewers, Miss Graves,’’ said Dr. 
Astley, with just a trifle of hauteur in his 
manner; “‘and I will go to see them at 
once,”’ 

** Thank you,”’ said Miss Hannah simply. 
**T have always gone for Dr. Case; but, as 
you know, he is too ill to leave his house at 
present.” 

And she moved on, bowing slightly to the 
doctor as he sprang into his buggy, and took 
the reins. 

“*Did you ever see such impertinence in 
woman before!’’ exclaimed Gertrude, who 
had watched the scene very intently, though 
no words of the conversation had reached 
her ears, 

“The idea of stopping him in that man- 
ner!’ said Nettie. ‘‘She did n’t seem to 
care what we thought of such conduct; and 
she saw us here too, Gertie, it is my belief 


that she is in love with the doctor, and is 
trying to attract him. You know old maids 
are always on the lookout for a chance to 
change their.condition, Be careful, Gertie, 
if Miss Hannah is your rival. She can’t 
fail to win.” 

And both the cousins laughed merrily and 
long. 

Well might proud Gertrude Lorrimer be 
called a beauty; and it was no wonder that 
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she was called the belle of the town. Tall, 
with a perfect figure, hair of a blue-black, 
eyes like midnight, a clear, dark complex- 
jon, and regular features, she was a beauty, 
and she knew it, 

Left an orphan at eighteen years of age, 
Gertrude had been only too glad to accept 
the offer of her aunt, Mrs, Morris, to take 
her into her own home and family, where 
she could share the pleasures of her cousin 
Nettie. Not that Bayville suited Gertrude 
at all, —she thought it much too small a 
town in which to parade her beauty and her 
accomplishments: but still for three years 
she had been contented if not entirely satis- 
fed; and, being wholly penniless and de- 
pendent on her aunt for everything, she did 
not allow her dissatisfaction to be seen. 
She was anxious to marry well, and there- 
fore Dr. Astley was looked upon by her 
wih favor. He was young, handsome, 
wealthy, and stood high in his profession; 
and Gertrude could not ask for more. He 
had evidently been impressed with her 
beauty and accomplishments, and had paid 
her some attention, but never yet had as- 
sumed the character of a lover; and Ger- 
trade inwardly fretted at what she mentally 
termed his ‘‘ horrid dilatoriness.”” She had 
no fears as to the ultimate result of his at- 
tentions; but she was in haste to secure her 
prize. Her disposition was a jealous one, 
and she could not endure seeing even plain 
Miss Hannah talking to the doctor, 

Miss Hannah, however, would not have 
minded in the least if the whole village had 
seen her in conversation with young Dr. 
Astley. Her whole mind and soul were 
bound up in the welfare of others, and the 
greater part of her time was devoted to the 
poor and afflicted, doing what lay in her 
power to help them, Miss Hannah was 
only thirty-four years of age, though Ger- 
tude and Nellie gave her credit for ten 
years more, and she was very plain indeed 
in appearanee, and never troubled herself 
much about the fashions, or cared if the 
wo frivolous girls at Mrs, Morris’s made 
mide remarks about her clothes. She had 
seen very little of Dr, Astley, although her 
cottage was on the same street with his ele- 
fant, roomy mansion, and within a stone’s- 
throw. of that of Mr. Morris. 

Dr. Case, who was Dr. Astley’s senior by 
thirty years, was the one to whom Miss 
Hannah went with her tales of sorrow and 
tickness; but now the old doctor had been 
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ill for several days with gout, and she had 
mustered up sufficient courage to apply to 
Dr. Astley for help for the Brewers in their 
affliction. 

Miss Hannah had been a pretty girl in 
her youthful days, Hers had been one of 
those soft, sweet faces which win the love 
of all, But, though lovers had come to her, 
she refused them all. Her life was devoted 
to the invalid mother and crippled little 
brother who made up the household, and 
she would allow no new duties to interfere 
with the old. 

So the years had flown by, taking Miss 
Hannah’s youth, bloom, and freshness with 
them; and now the dear mother and poor 
brother, for whom she had sacrificed a wo- 
man’s dream of home, were laid beneath 
the church-yard sod, and only Hetty, the 
maid-of-all-work, who had been with her 
through all these years of sacrifice to duty, 
remained with her in the little white cot- 
tage in Bayville. 

Hannah Graves had been “ Miss Han- 
nah”? to all the village for many a year, and 
her small, sprightly figure and ‘charity 
basket’? were well known in the town, and 
there were few who did not give her due 
praise, 

But she had incurred the ill-will of Ger- 
trude Lorrimer and Nettie Morris by giving 
them a booth in a charity fair which did 
not suit them at all. They wanted the 
flower-stall, around which the young men 
congregated; but this Miss Hannah refused 
them. The flower-stall had been given to 
two young girls who were poorer in this 
world’s goods than were Gertrude and 
Nettie, and no persuasions could induce 
Miss Hannah to make a change. The po- 
sition and wealth of Gertrude and Nettie 
had no effect on her, and they vowed to 
have revenge for the slight they fancied 
had been put upon them, and from that 
time forth lost no opportunity to ridicule 
and censure the plain little spinster. 


CHAPTER II. 


The windows of the breakfast-room were 
wide open, the fire not made, the table des- 
titute of dishes or repast, and it was nearly 
half-past eight o’clock. 

Dr, Astley was standing on the hearth- 
rug, with a decided frown on his handsome 
face. 

“This sort of thing has gone on long, 
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enough,” he muttered impatiently. “TI or- 
der breakfast at eight o’clock, and never get 
it until nine. My fire is never built in the 
study, and every one of my shirts needs an 
overhauling. I suppose I’ll have to change 
my housekeeper or else get married.”’ 

A vigorous pull at the bell-cord caused 
the entrance of the cook, whose face was 
flushed, and whose manner was hurried and 
cross. 

““Where is Susan?” Dr. Astley asked. 
** And why is the dining-room in such a 
state of disorder? Am I to have any break- 
fast today?” 

**Susan is with Mrs. Beck, sir; and she 
has n’t had a minute to see tothe room, I 
had to go to the milkman’s, and to tell Miss 
Sims that Mrs. Beck wanted her today; so 
my breakfast is n’t ready.”’ 

** Does Mrs. Beck require Susan’s services 
every morning? It appears to me that my 
comfort is of no moment to any one. Tell 
Susan to come to me at once; and let me 
have my breakfast without further delay, 
please.” 

Susan, a plump, rosy girl, answered her 
master’s summons after some delay. She 
said Mrs. Beck had a headache, and she had 
been required to bathe it; but Miss Sims 
was to come to nurse the housekeeper the 
rest of the day. 

Leonard Astley tried to keep his temper; 
but, as he ate his hastily prepared break- 
fast, he made up his mind to have a change 
of dynasty. 

“Mrs. Beck has imposed on me long 
enough,” he thought, ‘and treats me as if 
she thought she were conferring a favor by 
remaining here. I pay her twenty dollars a 
month to lie in bed, and have Susan wait 
on her, while my comfort is of no moment 
whatever. There ’s Singleton: he stood 
housekeepers and boarding as long as he 
was able, and then married pretty Florrie 
Truedale. Now he has a pleasant, comfort- 
able home, his buttons are all sewed on, 
a congenial companion is always at hand, 
and I worry on with Mrs. Beck. I have a 
mind to propose to Miss Lorrimer. I won- 
der if she would make me bappy. She 
seems like a pleasant, nice girl; and she is 
young and handsome enough to grace the 
home of any man. 1 am thirty-three years 
old, and it is time I was settled; so tonight 
-~no, tonight I must go to Singleton’s — 
but tomorrow night I will call on the fair 
Gertrude, and have my fate decided. If I 


am so fortunate as to win her, I can say 
adieu to Mother Beck, and welcothe com- 
fort, ease, happiness”? — 

The door opened, and the entrance of a 
portly woman in a showy wrapper inter- 
rupted Leonard’s train of thought. She 
sank into a cushioned arm-chair, with a 
heavy sigh, and requested Susan to hand 
her a cup of coffee, 

“Mrs. Beck,” said Leonard, “ a few plain 
words occasionally do a world of good, I 
find that my comfort is very much neglect- 
ed. This morning the fire was out, the 
room ‘cold, and my breakfast an hour late 
again,”’ 

**T am too ill, Dr. Astley, to listen to 
such complaints,” sighed Mrs, Beck. “I 
could not spare Susan this morning to at- 
tend to her usual duties.”’ 

**Tf you need a lady’s-maid, you had bet- 
ter hire one, not depend on Susan,” said 
Dr. Astley angrily; ‘‘ and, furthermore, if 
you would rouse yourself occasionally, and 
try to do something to earn the wages I pay 
you, it would be a great deal better for your 
health.” 

The face of the portly widow grew scar- 
let with rage. She trembled from head to 
foot, and her eyes blazed with wrath. 

“You talk as if I was a servant, Dr. 
Astley,’ she screamed shrilly, when I 
came here as an accommodation, simply as 
an accommodation, sir.’”’ 

“Perhaps then, as an 
you will leave,’’ said the doctor grimly. 

Whereupon the housekeeper burst into 
tears, and gave symptoms of hysterics, 
which sent the doctor from the room and 
out on his rounds with all haste possible. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Meanwhile Nettie Morris and Gertrude 
Lorrimer were discussing, in the privacy of 
their parlor, a plan which seemed to afford 
them the opportunity to revenge the slight 
Miss Hannah had put upon them at the 
charity fair. 

“JT would give anything if I could see her 
read it,”? said Nettie. “I declare! I can’t 
wait with any patience for tomorrow to 
come.” 

“I think I deserve some credit for imi- 
tating his handwriting so well,” said Ger- 
trude. ‘I am sure she will fully believe it 
is a genuine love-letter. How I would like 
to see her answer!’ 
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“Very likely he will keep it, and, when 
you are his wife, he will show it to you, 
Gertie,” said Nettie, who believed as fully 
as her cousin that the doctor’s attentions 
were seriously inclined to matrimony, 

“Oh, of course, and we will laugh over it 
together,” replied Gertrude. 

“] rather think Miss Hannah will feel 
very much mortified when she finds out 
that she has accepted the doctor's bogus of- 
fer,” said Nellie. ‘* You think there is no 
doubt of her accepting, Gertie ?”’ 

“Not the least,’’ replied Gertrude, in a 
tone of confidence, ‘* You see, Nettie, he 
isa very eligible person; and I rather think 
Miss Hannah would not refuse a man whom 
Iwould accept. No: you may be sure she 
will be only too glad to say ‘ Yes.’”’ 

“Suppose we go up-stairs, and read the 
letter over again,’”’ suggested Nettie; “‘ and 
then you can copy it, and I ’)) find Johnny 
Brewer tonight, and make him take it for 
us,” 

The cousins left the parlor, and spent the 
greater part of the morning re-writing and 
reading over the document which was to 
bring such dire mortification to poor Miss 
Hannah. 

That night, as Dr. Astley was returning 
home after spending the evening with his 
friend Mr. Singleton, who had married such 
apretty wife, and was not troubled with a 
housekeeper of the Beck order, a violent 
gust of wind blew into his face a sheet of 
paper. 

The doctor was deep in thought about 
his contemplated offer to Gertrude Lorri- 
mer the next evening, and caught the paper 
mechanically in his hand, and abstractedly 
thrust it into his pocket, where it staid, 
completely forgotten by the dreaming doc- 
tor, who was in the midst of fancying Ger- 
trude in his arms, confessing her love for 
him; for in spite of his thirty-three years, 
constant work, and petty trials, Dr. Astley 
had not outlived all romance. 

He passed the white cottage of Miss Han- 
nah, and was surprised to see a light still in 
the window of the cozy parlor. The cur- 
tain was drawn aside; and he stopped a mo- 
ment, attracted by the comfortable aspect 
of the whole room. The fire was burning 
cheerily, the cat lay on the rug, and Miss 
Hannah sat in a cozy arm-chair, an open 
letter on her lap, and her hands crossed 
idly. 

“ How pleasant it looks in there!’ thought 
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the doctor; ‘‘ and, for once, Miss Hannah is 
idle. She is a good little woman, and I like 
her. If I don’t find a fire in my study, I'll 
come back here, and call on the poor little 
thing. 1 wonder what she would say.’’ 

And the doctor laughed at the thought. 

But, for a wonder, he found a fire in the 
study, and so did not have an excuse for 
calling on Miss Hannah. Perhaps, if he 
had done so, he would have been the recip- 
ient of a surprise as great as hers; for the 
letter which he had seen lying on the lap of 
the spinster ran as follows: — 


“My pDEAR Miss Hannan, — During 
the past three weeks we have seen more of 
each other than ever before, and I have 
learned to love you devotedly. Dare I hope 
that I may win you for my own? Your 
grace and loveliness of person have stirred 
this heart, which has never before suc- 
cumbed to woman; and my only fear is, 
that you will not think my love worthy 
your acceptance. If you can give me a fa- 
vorable answer, write it, and bring it to my 
door tomorrow at four o'clock, Susan will 
see that it is given to me at night, for I 
shall be away all day. If your answer is 
unfavorable, if you feel that I am not 
worthy the blessed boon of your pure young 
love, send me no reply. Your silence will 
be sufficient to tell me that my hopes, my 
life, my ambition, are blasted and ruined 
forever, and my heart blighted evermore, 

“Yours devotedly, 
LEONARD B, ASTLEY.”’ 


This was the letter over which Miss Han- 
nah was dreaming in the firelight. Per- 
haps to a young lady with whom offers 
were plenty this letter would have been 
stamped as counterfeit at once; but it had 
been ten years since Miss Hannah had re- 
ceived a love-letter, and the language to her 
did not sound unnatural. During the three 
weeks which had elapsed since she had 
stopped in the rain to tell Dr. Astley about 
the afflictions of the Brewer family, they 
had met very frequently. Dr. Case was 
only just beginning to grow better, and Dr. 
Astley had had his hands full. In the hovel 
of every poor patient, in the town hospital, 
and among the needy of every grade, Dr. 
Astley had seen Miss Hannah; and, while 
she had learned to admire and love him for 
the gentleness and patience he showed on 
every occasion, he had learned to know 
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how noble and generous a heart beat in the 
breast of the little old maid. But he ima- 
gined that the woman he was to marry was 
Gertrude Lorrimer, whose bright, dark 
beauty and graceful manners were to make 
his home an earthly Eden. 

Miss Hannah was astonished at receiving 
her letter. A continued rapping on her cot- 
tage door caused her to open it, to find the 
letter tied to the knob, but no one in sight. 
Johnny Brewer had done his errand well, 
and had spent, in tops and marbles, the 
money Nettie had given him. 

Miss Hannah had seen the handwriting 
of the doctor very frequently, and Ger- 
trude’s clever imitation would almost have 
deceived the doctor himseif. 

When the little old maid read the joint 
production of the girls, the tears came into 
her soft blue eyes. She never doubted the 
genuineness of her love-letter. As she read 
what it said of her grace and loveliness, a 
sigh escaped her lips. 

**How I wish, for his sake, that 1 was 
lovely and graceful!’ she mused as she sat 
by the glowing fire. ‘* How can I really be- 
lieve that he loves me! He is so noble, 
rich, and handsome; and I have thought he 
loved Gertrude Lorrimer, and pitied him, 
for she will never make any man happy. 
And to think, that, after all, I am his 
choice! I never dreamed that such happi- 
ness could come tome. He was telling me, 
only yesterday, how lonely he often was in 
that elegant house of his, and how Mrs, 
Beck neglected his comfort in every respect. 
I felt sorry for him then; and to think that 
now I have the chance to make his hume 
bright and happy!’ 

So Gertrude Lorrimer was right. The 
letter of acceptance was written before the 
little woman slept} that night; and, at four 
o’clock the next day, the two girls, who 
were eagerly watching, saw her give the 
precious missive into Susan’s care. 

How they laughed and rejoiced as they 
saw her move slowly away, in deep thought! 
— their little old maid, whem they had so 
cruelly deceived. They were delighted at 
the success of their plan, and speculated as 
to what the doctor would do and say, and 
whom Miss Hannah would accuse of the 
deception, 


CHAPTER IV. 
When Dr. Astley returned home at eight 
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o’clock that evening, he found Miss Han. 
nah’s letter on his study table. He read it 
through, with dismay and astonishment, 

“Poor little creature!” he exclaimed, 
**who could have been capable of so cruelly 
deceiving her? I did not think she had an 
enemy, her life is so blameless and noble, 
What shall I tell her? How shail I explain 
matters to her?” 

He read the letter over again, and was 
impressed by the modesty and gentleness 
which pervaded it. 

Walking up and down the room, per- 
plexed at what had occurred, and vexed at 
being in such a false position, Dr. Astley 
suddenly thought of Gertrude. This was 
the night he had set for calling on her, and 
deciding his fate. He had little doubt that 
her answer would be a favorable one, and 
yet here he stood as good as engaged to 
poor little Miss Hannah of Rose Cottage. 

He drew his handkerchief from bis pock- 
et; and, as he did so, a piece of crumpled 
paper fell to the floor. Thinking it might 
be of importance, he picked it up, and open- 
ed it. 

As he read it, his face grew very grave 
and sad, and his lips were sternly -com- 
pressed. For an instant he could not re- 
member where or how it had come into his 
possession; and then he recollected the sud- 
den gust of wind that had hurled it into his 
face the night before. 

Was it fate, I wonder, which made the 
wind blow from the open window of Ger- 
trude’s bedroom this scribbled sheet, and 
fling it into the doctor’s face? For on the 
paper was a rough draft of the love-letter 
Miss Hannah had received, and on the re- 
verse side, scribbled with many quirls and 
flourishes, the names of the two young girls 
who had planned to mortify the little old 
maid. 

“And to think, but for this crumpled 
piece of paper, and what it contains, that I 
might have married that girl!’ mused the 
doctor. ‘*The whole plot is clear to mé 
now; and, instead of loving Gertrude Lor- 
rimer, I thoroughly despise her. How could 
she stoop to this!’ 

Then he threw himself into an easy-chair, 
and abandoned himse.f to thought. 

The result was, that he rose to his feet 
half an hour later, with a smile on his face, 
donned his overcoat and hat, and left the 
house, going in the direction of Miss Han- 


nah’s cottage. 
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Gertrude Lorrimer saw him from her win- 
dow, where she was keeping watch; but she 
did not know his thoughts, or she would not 
have laughed and clapped her hands so glee- 
fully. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Poor little thing!’ thé doctor thought, 
as he saw the light in Miss Hannah’s par- 
lor window. ‘She is expecting me, of 
course. Well, her tender, geuerous heart 
shall not suffer through me; and I shall do 
all I can to make her happy.” 

Miss Hannah opened the door for him, 
and then shrank timidly back; but he put 
both his strong arms around her, and drew 
her to his breast. 

‘My arms are your shield, and my breast 
is your resting-place forevermore, dear Han- 
hah,” he murmured. 

“O Leonard!” she replied, *‘ if I can only 
make you happy! But Iam so old and so 
faded’? — 

“You are mine now, and I won’t allow 
my property to be depreciated,” was the 
doctor’s answer. 


The surprise and chagrin of Gertrude and 
Nettie can well be imagined; but they had 
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only themselves to thank for the strange re- 
sult of their heartless, unmaidenly, wicked 
hoax, that might have resulted in driving 
so sensitive a soul to lasting shame or even 
to death itself. 

They never learned from Dr. Astley or 
his wife that it was surmised who had writ- 
ten Miss Hannah’s love-letter: for the doc- 
tor never spoke to either of the girls again, 
but passed them with only a cold and for- 
mal bow; while his wife never knew, to the 
day of her death, that her love-letter had 
not been a genuine one. That cruel knowl- 
edge was kept from her by her devoted hus- 
band; for Dr. Astley had learned to love his 
wife most tenderly and truly, and under his 
care and kindness she grew rosy and bright 
again as in her youthful days. She no 
longer denied herself nourishing food and 
beautiful clothes, for she was surrounded 
by peace and plenty. 

As for the doctor’s handsome house, it 
became a different place. Mrs. Beck’s 
reign was over; and, under the supervision 
of a mistress who studied the comfort of all, 
the servants gave no trouble whatever, and 
Dr. Astley often mentally blessed the day 
on which Miss Hannah received her bogus 
love-letter, 


CONTENTMENT. 
BY ©. 0. HATHAWAY. 


*T is not to sit and idly wait 


With folded hands for tardy Fate 

To bring the gifts that one might prize, 
And cast before his sleepy eyes; 

To wait the coming of the ship 

Whose sides unto the stern waves dip, 
That bears, with love and glee and song, 


The treasures we have craved so long, 


It is to do whate’er we find; 


To sow the seed; to reap or bind; 

To gather, though the yield be small, 
With our own hand the bright sheaves all; 
To search and find the golden mean, 


Brookfield, Mass., 1878. 


And hold it with a hand serene, 
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The half-hour had just chimed from the 
cathedral spire, and the bells were softly 
ringing for even-song. The Dean stopped 
in his hurried walk across the close to shake 
hands with Robert Armain, the richest and 
handsomest man in Dodington. 

“*T want to speak to you, Bob, after ser- 
vice. Goin; the girls will entertain you.” 

Mr. Armajn stopped at the Deanery gate 
and looked back over the quiet close. 

“T °ll ask Clare tonight. By Jove! I 
should n’t like to be refused by that cold, 
stately woman! I don’t think she would, 
but I *ll ask Clare, ask Clare.” 

The Dean’s daughter and niece were to- 
gether in the drawing-room when Mr. Ar- 
main was announced. 

**Bon soir, young ladies. 
prisoner till the Dean returns.” 
“ A willing one?’”’ said the Dean’s niece. 

“Such captivity is better than freedom, 
Miss Margaret. How does the tatting get 
on, Clare? Still at it?’’ 

“Yes,” she answered, lifting her head 
for a moment, with a smile that made her 
dark earnest face almost beautiful. 

**Don’t smile so brightly, Clare. I have 
some sad news to tell you. John Morrison’s 
regiment is ordered to India. He leaves 
Dodington tomorrow.” 

**Why do you call it sad? Jack is glad 
to go. Who but cowards would wish their 
swords to lie idle now? I should rejoice, if 
I were a man, to be able to help our poor 
country-pecple in India,” exclaimed Clare, 
her dark eyes lighting up with the passion- 
ate fire of her nature. 

Mr. Armain shrugged his shoulders. 

*“*I won’t pretend to judge Morrison’s 
feelings as well as you, Clare. He did not 
look very delighted, though, at the prospect 
of falling a victim to some Sepoy’s knife. 
We all would wish the poor things saved, 
but few care to be the sacrifice to redeem 
them.”’ 

Clare rose impatiently, throwing down 
her work. . 

“IT am going into the garden. Flowers 
are better company than you this evening, 
Mr. Armain.” 


I am your 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


Poor Clare!’ he said softly, as she left 
the room. 

**Why ‘poor Clare’ ?” asked her cousin 
in her calm clear voice. She looked at him 
steadily, without a shadow of pain on the 
proud beauty of her face, though her heart 
was beating wildly with its grief, 

“*Can’t you guess, Miss Margaret?” 

**T think you have offended her, Mr. Ar. 
main. You had better go and make your 
peace,’’ she answered coldly. 

**That ’s easily made. Clare and I have 
always been good friends since I came to 
Dodington.”’ 

He left the room and went out into the 
sunny garden. 

**Won’t you leave the flowers and me to 
talk to each other?”’ Clare asked as he joined 
her. 

“T want to talk to you; can you listen, 
Clare? It is about myself.” 

** Well?” 

He hesitated a moment. 

**Tt is terribly lonely at the Court, Clare; 
it wants a mistress.’’ 

She lifted her beautiful eyes to his, with 
a sudden light in them. Did he read the 
secret they revealed? He did, with sudden 
surprise and dismay, but he went on. 

*JT don’t love your cousin much, Clare, 
but she is a fit mistress for my fair ances- 
tral home, The Armains have always mar- 
ried such beautiful, stately women to reign 
at the Court,”’ 

“Indeed! But why do you tell me this?” 
said Clare, speaking with her burning, tear- 
less eyes upon the flowers, 

** Won't you answer me as a sister, Clare? 
Do you think, she would be my wife?’ he 
asked. 

“I don’t know. Why do you trouble me 
with such questions, Robert? Ask Marga- 
ret herself.’’ 

“But, Clare” — 

‘‘ For pity’s sake go away! I will not lis- 
ten.” She turned away bravely, struggling 
with her emotion. 

“Clare dear,” Robert said, gently laying 
his hand upon her arm, “a woman’s pride 
should be stronger than her love. Don’t 
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reveal that you care for any one before he 
asks to know.”’ 

They were cruel words, but they brought 
back Clare's calmness, 

“Thank you, Robert; when I do care for 
any one, I will rerhember your advice.” 

He left her without speaking again, and 
went back into the drawing-room. Miss 
Temple was standing at the window, the 
evening light falling brightly on her fair 
face and stately figure, 

“A lovely evening,’’ remarked Robert. 

“It is. Where is Clare, Mr. Armain?’”’ 

“She will not leave her flowers. Miss 
Margaret, shall I tell you why I came to 
the Deanery tonight?” 

“If you please,” 

“ITcame to ask you to be my wife. I 
cannot woo as some men, Miss Margaret. 
Give me a plain answer to my plain ques- 
tion,” 

She turned calmly toward him, 

“T do not care for you, Mr. Armain. 
But there were no words of love in your 
question; there shall be none in my answer, 
I will marry you.” 

“Not loving me, Margaret?” 

‘“You did not ask for love; I have none 
to give you. If I become your wife, Mr. 
Armain, I shall marry for wealth and posi- 
tion. You have my answer.” 

She spoke without a flush on her face or 
a quiver in her voice. 

“Few women would be so candid, Miss 
Margaret. Why do you not care for me?’ 
he asked. 

“Love eannot be gained without being 
given, Mr. Armain. You care only for my 
beauty; you don’t love me, — you don’t un- 
derstand me.’’ 

“It’s a fair bargain, — your beauty for 
my riches,” said Mr, Armain a little bit- 
terly, 

“A fair bargain,” she repeated, and for 
an instant she laid her cold white hand in 
his, 

It sent a chill through Robert Armain’s 
veins, and Clare’s brown eyes seemed to be 
looking at him again in mute, reproachful 
love. 


“Not one word, Margaret, that I may re- 
member till we meet again on earth or in 
heaven?’ 

They were standing in the garden among 
the flowers, Lieutenant Morrison and Mar- 
garet Temple, the latter no longer calm and 
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cold, but flushed and trembling, her eyes 
dim with tears. 

“T am not worthy of your love, John,’ 
she answered; ‘I have sold myself for 
wealth, I am engaged to Robert Armain,”’ 

Margaret, Margaret!’’ 

“It is true; I shall be the mistress of the 
Court. . Jack, I could never have been your 
wife; I could not marry a poor man,” 

‘And you say you love me, Margaret, 
False, —cruel!”’ 

do,—Ido! Heaven help me! 
not give my love to Robert Armain. It is 
all yours,’’ 

‘* Margaret, one moment before you go, 
We may never meet again,—I trust we 
never shall,’’ 

She paused silently. For a moment they 
looked at each other; then, suddenly break- 
ing down, the young man hid his face in 
his hands, sobbing out, — 

**O Maggie, Maggie! And I loved you 
so dearly!” 

‘Jack, don’t, for Heaven’s sake! The 
Dean is coming!” she exclaimed, glancing 
up the path, 

‘You leave us tomorrow then, my boy?” 
said the Dean as he drew near. 

‘* Yes, sir, —I am come to say good-by.’”’ 

“Clare is in the drawing-room. Come 
in.” 

“I will say good-by now, Mr. Morrison,” 
said Margaret calmly. 

The Dean’s grave eyes were on them, 
They shook hands and parted. 


Summer was casting down her crown of 
flowers, reapers were busy in the harvest- 
fields, and Robert Armain’s wedding-day 
was drawing near. The sunny days that 
had ripened the fruits of the earth had 
taught Robert Armain what a terrible mis- 
take he had made, The love he had scorned 
was more precious to him now than all the 
world beside, and he was plighted to Mar- 
garet. A few weeks before his marriage he 
was in the drawing-room with the two girls, 
Miss Temple was playing; her lover stood 
beside the piano, but his eyes were on Clare’s 
face. The Dean’s daughter was standing 
at the window, looking across the close with 
eyes that drooped a little beneath their lids. 

“ How do you like this new waltz?” asked 
Margaret. 

‘* Very pretty,’ he answered absently. 
She looked up at him. 

“Ah; you are not listening, — and Clare. 
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is in one of her day-dreams! I don’t care 
to play to myself;’’ and Miss Temple rose 
and shut the piano in lofty displeasure. 

Mr. Armain made no attempt to concil- 
iate her; he turned away carele-sly without 
a word, and crossed the room to Clare’s 
side. 
* Do play that waltz again, —it was beau- 
tiful, Maggie,’’ she said, turning to Miss 
Temple. 

am tired of playing, dear, —I want to 
write some letters,’ she returned coldly as 
she left the room. 

Clare left the window, and took up her 
work. 

“* Maggie is looking very thin and pale,’’ 
said. ‘Going abroad will do 
good.” 

Robert Armain paced the room without 
speaking. Clare’s dark-brown eyes were 
driving all thoughts of honor from his heart. 
Clare went on steadily with her work, and 
for a while neither spoke. Suddenly he 
stopped before her, his handsome face pale 
with emotion., 

‘Clare, I did not think you would have 
spoken so calmly of my marriage.’’ 

She rose, flushing indignantly. 

“*Mr. Armain!’”’ 

He continued, — 

“I know you love me. Clare, I knew it 
that night I asked your cousin to be my 
wife. Foo] that I was! Don’t let my mis- 
take ruin both our lives.” 

** What do you mean ?” she asked haugh- 
tily. 

“Clare, I love you! For Heaven’s sake 
be merciful! Say but one word, and you 
are mine forever.” 

She looked at him coldly, scornfully. 

“J loved you once, Mr. Armain; but 
then I thought you an honorable man who 
would hold his pligited word sacred. Loose 
my hand, please.”’ 

“It is your pride that speaks, Clare; I 
know you love me. Let your love plead 
for me,’’ he answered passionately. 

**Love you, Robert Armain! I utterly 
despise youl’ She snatched her hand 
away, and haughtily left the rvom, giving 
no heed to his pleading words, 

“Clare, Clare, listen one moment!’’ 

She dared not remain. Her pride, her 
keen sense of honor, her strong will, could 
not destroy her love; it was pleading wildly 
for Robert Armain as he spoke. In a mo- 
ment more she would have been clhsped in 
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his arms,—happiness gained, and honor 
lost. 


Robert Armain spoke truly when he told 
Clare that her cousin was.a fit mistress for 
his fair ancestral home, As lady of the 
Court she performed her part well, and Mr, 
Armain might well have been proud of the 
fair stately woman who ruled his house. 
hold and bore his name, — his wife in all 
but the love that is the truest tie between 
man and woman. Bound together by vows 
exchanged before God’s altar, they were 
farther apart in heart than before their 
wedding-day. 

They sat together in the pleasant break- 
fast-room of the Court on the first anniver- 
sary of their wedding-day, lingering over 
their letters. Mr. Armain’s coffee was un- 
touched; he had pushed his plate back to 
rest his head upon his hands, while he read 
the letter before him. It was from the 
Dean, He had been abroad with his 
daughter during most of the past year; now 
they were come home. . 

“Clare is almost herself again,” wrote 
the Dean; ‘with tender care I trust she 
will. quite recover her health. She is so 
like her mother that it makes me tremble.” 

“So the Dean is come home,” Mrs. Ar- 
main remarked, laying down the letter she 
had received from Clare, 

** Yes,’’ her husband answered. 

**Clare seems very home-sick,’’ his wife 
went on. ‘Dear child, I long to see her 
again.”’ 

“*What did her mother die of?’ asked 
Mr. Armain, without raising his eyes. 

**Of decline when she was very young. 
The Dean almost broke his heart, I have 
heard my mother say.”’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Mr. Armain. He folded 
the Dean’s letter and put it into his pocket. 
‘* Are you going to use the carriage today, 
Margaret?” 

“Yes, I am going to Dodington. We 
have promised to be at Aversiey this even- 
ing.’”’ 

**I shall be ready to accompany you. 
Good-morning.”’ 

“Good-morning,”’ she answered as she 
would have returned the salutation of a 
stranger. 

Her husband left the room, and Margaret 
took up the morning paper, turning by the 
force of habit to the army news, But the 
interest it had had for her was gone. Jobn 
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Morrison was in England; his spurs had 
been bravely won in India, but he had re- 
turned unscathed from his search for death. 
He was in England,—in Dodington, — 
though Margaret did not meet him till that 
afternoon. She was paying a call at an old 
friend’s house when he was announced. 

Captain Morrison! The title was not 
stranger to Margaret than the familiar face 
so strangely aged and worn. No longer the 
chivalrous lad that had won her love, but a 
stern, strong-willed man who held her heart 
in his keeping clasped the trembling hand 
she held out, and looked into her face with 
deep, sad eyes, so changed, yet with the 
same power to thrill her heart as of,old, 
Nothing but the merest formalities passed 
between them, and, with a terrible dread 
weighing her spirits down, Margaret took 
her leave a few moments after his entrance. 
She had sold herself for wealth. Now, 
with bitter remorse that was worse than 
vain, she was beginning to count the cost, 
to see what a terrible bargain she had 
made, 

The next day was wet and stormy. Mar- 
garet sat at the piano, playing a melody 
that sounded like an accompaniment to the 
sobbing of the wind through the rain. Her 
husband stood at the window, looking dis- 
mally out upon the lawn, where sodden 
leaves were driven to and fro and the great 
trees wailing above their dead children. 

Margaret!’’ 

“Well, Robert.”” 

The music died away in a long mournful 
chord, 

“How horribly lonely it is! We must 
fill the Court with company this autumn. 
A few of these days spent in-doors would 
drive me mad.” 

“Why don’t you go out? You can take 
the close carriage, you know,’ she an- 
swered satirically. 

“ Better do that than listen to the ghostly 
tunes you get out of the piano, — they make 
my flesh creep. Fer mercy’s sake don’t 
play any more! I say we must fill the 
house with company.” 

‘“* As you please,” his wife returned, clos- 
ing the piano and taking up a book. Her 
calm face irritated him. 


“I do please, then. One might as well 


have a statue in the house as you, Marga- 
ret. Can’t you have pity on a fellow, and 
talk a little?’ 

She laid aside her book. 


The Dean's Daughter. 


** What do you wish me to say ?”’ 

He paced the room before he spoke again. 

“I should like the Dean and Clare and 
Jack Morrison to spend a week or two here. 
Is there any one you would like to invite 
besides?”’ 

. “No; but, Robert, don’t invite Captain 
Morrison.” 

‘“Why? I wish him to come.” 

**I don’t wish him to do so,—I would 
much rather he did not indeed.”’ 

**Just because I like him, because his 
company would cheer me up a little! I 
know you too well, Mrs, Armain.” 

Margaret was deathly white, —her voice 
trembled as she spoke. 

**Robert, I beg of you not to ask him 
here.” 

“T tell youl shall. It is utter nonsense, 
I shall ask him tomorrow. Have you the 
same objection to your cousin and uncle, 
pray?” 

“Tf I am to receive all the visitors you 
choose to name, it is useless asking my 
opinion,” she answered, taking up her book 
again and leaving the room. 

Robert Armain strode out into the rain, 
not caring whither he went. Of all spots 
on the earth home was most hateful to him. 
He almost loathed the cold stately woman 
he had made his wife. He had married for 
beauty; and now he too in bitterness of 
soul was beginning to count the cost. 


**Won’t youcome, Clare? Robert wishes 
it very much; and I need not say how glad 
I shall be to have you with me.” 

So spoke Mrs. Armain. She was stand- 
ing by the fire in the Deanery drawing- 
room, her stately figure, in its sweeping 
silken robes, forming a strong contrast to 
the Dean’s daughter. Clare was leaning 
back in her easy-chair, weary with the joy 
of coming home again, She was changed, — 
greatly changed, All the fire of love and 
hope had left her face. A sorrow-stricken 
woman she looked, save when she smiled 
the same sweet smile of old. That was un- 
changed. Sin alone can take away the 
beauty of a smile. 

**You won’t come then, dear?” said Mrs. 
Armain. 

“No, Maggie. Don’t ask me to leave my 
dear old home again. I feel better here; 
and —and —I’m not strong, Maggie.” 

Mrs. Armain did not answer. Her deli- 
cate hands were twisting nervously in each 
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other, and her dark eyes had a t robled 
look in them. 

**Don’t be vexed, dear,’’ Clare went on. 
** You know papa could not leave his work. 
1 know he would not.”’ 

“*Why not say at once that you do not 
care to come?” said Mrs. Armain bitterly, 
** You are right. The Court is only a great 
state-house, not a home,—not a home, 
Clare. Stay in your own warm nest, birdie. 
Good-by.” 

“Don’t leave me, Maggie, so coldly. I 
would come if I could. Don’t be angry.’’ 

‘“‘Angry with you, my innocent, pure- 
minded darling! If I had not married for 
money, you would come perhaps; but a 
curse is resting on me. Who shall tell 
where it will end?” And, without waiting 
for an answer to her wild words, she kissed 
her cousin, and left the room. 

It was more than three weeks later before 
Clare heard anything of the doings at the 
Court. One morning Robert Armain called. 
He was going to London by the noon ex- 
press to stay a day or two on business, 

**T am obliged to leave Margaret to enter- 
tain the visitors alone, I wish you could 
have come, Clare,” 

** Have you much company at the Court ?”’ 

**A couple of my old aunts, a distant 
cousin and his family, and Captain Morri- 
son. I thought the Court was dull before, 
but it’s worse than ever now. Every one 
makes it the aim of his or her life to thwart 
or annoy everybody else. You can imag- 
ine the result.’’ 

Clare laughed, and the Dean remarked, — 

** Your duties as host must be no sine- 
cure, Bob.”’ 

**By Jove, no! It ’s the hardest work I 
have ever done. Captain Morrison is as 
bad as any of them. I never saw a man so 
changed in my life. But I must be off. 
When are your roses coming back, Clare? 
Good-by.’’ 

He shook hands with them both and has- 
tened away. 

Clare had been ordered to take riding-ex- 
ercise, Her father had bought her a beau- 
tiful pony, and that afternoon Clare donned 
her riding-habit and cantered away through 
Dodington into the quiet lanes. Every- 
thing was very still and sjlent under the au- 
tumn sunshine, and Clare rede on with 


loosened bridle, thinking, not of the past, 


but of the future,—the mysterious future 
that might so soon lead her into the spirit- 


land. For Clare knew that the danger the 
doctors feared was not over. Any sudden 
excitement, a chill, a keen sorrow, might 
break the silver cord, and, like her mother, 
cut her off in the flower of her youth. 

A sharp turn in the road roused her, It 
curved along a low park paling to join the 
high-road. Clare hesitated, Close to her 
was alittle gate leading into the shadowy 


leaf-strewn park. She knew the path well,. 


and, pushing open the gate, cantered on un- 
der the great trees toward the house, She 
was in the grounds of the Court, and deter- 
mined to surprise her cousin, She fastened 
her horse to the terrace pillar and ran up 
the steps into the hall, The peace of the 
autumn afternoon had fallen upon the 
house. Nothing was stirring. Clare went 
into the drawing-room, but the great room 
was solitary in its splendor, and she was 
turning away, when a low, stifled sobbing 
cought her ear. It came from the little in- 
nerroom. The Dean’s daughter crossed to 
the heavy curtains and softly parted them. 
Kneeling upon the floor, her proud head 
buried in her hands, was Margaret Armain. 
She was trembling with intense emotion, 
Clare saw, as she lovingly knelt down by her 
side. 

** Maggie, Maggie, what ails you?”’ 

Clare!’ 

Her hands dropped from her face, which 
she vainly strove to bring back to its usual 
calmness. She rose slowly. 

““Why have you come here? Who sent 
you?” she asked fiercely. 

**ITcame to see you. No one sent me, 
What is it, dear? What sorrow have you 
which Ido notshare?” 

**Nonsense! I was a little hysterical, — 
that ’s all, foolish child, — grieving because 
Robert is away,’’ Mrs. Armain returned 
with a laugh,—such a laugh,—it made 
Clare shudder. 

**Your face is more truthful than your 
voice, Maggie. I know you are in trouble; 
can’t I help you to bear it? Don’t you re- 
member when we were children?” 

‘Good heaven!’ Mrs. Armain exclaimed 
wildly, ‘‘do you wish to drive me mad? I 
must forget I ever was a child, ever any- 
thing but a lost woman, — lost, lost for this 
world and the next! Don’t touch my 
hand, —don’t come near me, Clare, I sold 
myself once for wealth, and found my 
golden servitude was misery; now I sell 
myself again, body and soul, honor and fair 
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name, for a little happiness. Loose my 
bands, Clare. Get up.’’ 

“No, no! Maggie, tell me what I think 
isn’t true, Tell me I’m false to all our 
eld love, to the love I bear ydu now, to 
think you could sin so deeply. Maggie, 
Maggie, tell me I ’m wrong, for Heaven’s 
sake, for your angel-mother’s sake, for the 
sake of our happy childhood, —tell me it is 
n't true!’ 

For one awful moment there was silence 
in the room where Clare knelt at her 
cousin’s feet. Then Margaret Armain un- 
clasped the hands that clung to her, and an- 
swered, — 

“It is. Get up and go home. You can- 
not, shall not save me. You will never see 
me again, — never!’’ 

Clare did not rise or speak, A dumb, 
chill horror had crept over her. Her face 
grew cold and rigid; and, with a low cry, 
she fell forward upon the floor, uncon- 
scious. 

Mrs. Armain lifted her up, and laid her 
upon acouch, As she bent over her in ter- 
ror, the curtains parted, and Captain Mor- 
rison entered. A hot flush rose to his face 
as he recognized Clare. Even her white, 
still face had power to reproach, 

“Is she ill?” he asked. 
fainted ?”’ 

Margaret turned to him. For a moment 
she could not speak; and never, in all the 
horrors of India, had Jack seen such agony 
a8 was written on her face. 

“She is dead, I think,’’ she said, in a 
strange, hard tone. ‘‘I have murdered her 
by telling her the truth. It needed only 
this,”’ 

For one moment Captain Morrison bent 
over Clare, 

“Ring for help,” he then said. “I will 
g0 for the doctor and the Dean.”’ 

He had left the house the next instant, 
on his way to Dodington. 


“Has she 


It was dusk before Jack returned to the 
Court. In the hall he met the doctor, who 
answered sadly the young man’s question- 
ing look. 

“She is dying, Captain Mortison. She 
has breken a blood-vessel.”’ 

* Dying, doctor?”’ 

The answer was interrupted. Mrs, Ar- 
mm came down the wide stairs to Jack’s 


“She wants you,” she said. 
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Then, turning to his. companion, she 
said, — 

** Doctor, you are not going?” 

“TI shall stay here tonight, Mrs, Armain,” 
he answered gravely. 

She bowed, and turned again to Jack. 

“ Come,”’ 

He followed her up the stairs; but at the 
library door she stopped. 

**T had nearly forgotten,” she said, “I 
must telegraph to Mr. Armain.”’ 

Jack watched her while she wrote the 
few words, and gave directions to the serv- 
ant, in wonder at her calmness. 

“You must be very quiet,”’ she said, as 
she joined him again, and led the way. 

Once more she stopped, — at the chamber 
of death. A low voice reached them where 
they stood, and both bent their heads rey- 
erently. The Dean was praying with his 
daughter. 

Something in the old man’s voice touched 
Jack Morrison more than all; and, in an 
agony of remorse and sorrow, he knelt down 
by the chamber door, and wept. 

Margaret looked at him wonderingly; but 
she did not speak. 

There was a movement in the room, 
Margaret heard Clare's voice; and she open- 
ed the door, and entered, 

The Dean silently clasped Jack’s hand, 
and led him to the bedside. 

“*She wants to bid you good-by,”’ the old 
man faltered. 

“T am dying, Jack,” said Clare faintly. 
*O Jack!” 

She stopped. Her eyes spoke the rest, — 
all her fear and pain and sorrowful shame, 

Jack bent over her, and kissed her, say- 
ing, — 

“You have saved us, Clare. You have 
lost your life to save us.”’ 

“*T am giad,’’ she said faintly. 

She closed her eyes for a little, and then 
she spoke again. 

“ Jack, won’t you try to be a good man? 
We were always like brother and sister, you 
know. Won't you please try to meet me in 
heaven?” 

“Iwill. I swear it, Clare. Heaven help- 
ing me, I will.” 

was standing by the bedside. 
At these words, she spoke. 

“I cannot promise to be a good woman; 
but I promise, dear, to be a good and faith- 
ful wife.” 

There were few words spoken after this. 
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Through the evening the three watched in 
the silent room where death already cast its 
shadow. 


Toward midnight another came to join 
them,— Mr. Armain. Clare knew him, and 
called him by his old, familiar name, 

“You will be kind to Margaret, Bob?” 
she said. 

Those were her last words. As another 
day was born, she died quietly, without a 
struggle. 


Directly after the funeral, Captain Morri- 
son left Dodington for India. He had thrown 
up his commission, and accepted an appoint- 
ment in the City of Palaces. 


Many years have passed since then; but 
Jack has not revisited his native land. He 
is a rich old bachelor, and many councils 
are held in Dodington as to who will inherit 
the money he has :o leave. 

The gossips talk, too, of the probable heir 
of the Court, which has become very much 
neglected. Mr. Armain has no children, — 
a fact that accounts in many minds for his 
worn, wretched face, and the faded beauty 
of his haughty wife. Day by day they are 
counting the bitter cost of marrying with- 
out love, 

At rest within the quiet cloisters lies the 
Dean’s daughter. After life’s fitful fever, 
she sleeps well, 


HOBBIES: THEIR EFFECT ON THE HEALTH. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


If I had wanted a motto for this paper, I 
should have selected this: Mens sana in 
corpore sano. Very hackneyed words, I 
grant you, but words that contain much 
truth nevertheless, You cannot separate 


mind and matter, says the philosopher. I 
shall leave him to think so while I, from a 
purely medica) standpoint, assert boldly that 
howsoever serene and calm the mind of a 
man, and especially a Christian man, may 
remain while suffering bodily, certain states 
of the mind cannot long exist without dele- 
teriously affecting the health of the body. 
I am not, be it understood, talking of posi- 
tive disease of the mind, such as melancholia 
or mania in any form, but such minor ail- 
ments as care, worry, impatience, and eunui. 
We must have the mens sana, the healthy 
mind, if we would be well. Now many of 
the so-called ills of this life are merely im- 
aginary, and would melt into nothingness if 
we did not think about them, Moreover, 
mourning over little griefs and vexations, if 
much indulged in, soon becomes a habit, 
and induces extreme sensitiveness and ner- 
vousness, and these in their turn tend not 
only to shorten our lives, but to render us 
miserable while we do live. There is some- 
thing to be said in favor of the school of 
laughing philosophy after all; only we must 
learn to laugh at adversity, not from the 
teeth forward, but from the heart, Now 
there is, I think, much good to be derived 


from the possession of an honest hobby of 
some kind. It gives us much pleasure, and 
some interest in life, something to live for 
and think about, it helps us to banish care 
and ennui, and with these whocan say how 
much sickness? Hobbies, moreover, keep 
us from evil habits; an idle man, depend 
upon it, is never a happy man, and I quite 
concur with Dr. Watts that “ the Devil finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” I 
am of opinion, too, that if the cultivation of 
simple and innocent hobbies was more the 
rule and less the exception in our coun- 
try, there would be fewer gin-palaces and 
fewer unhappy homes in America. 

Now let me give you an instance of how 
the adoption of a hobby saved a ship’s crew 
from scurvy. There were three of us alto- 
gether, — three full-rigged Greenland ships, 
each with a crew, all told, of nearly ninety 
men, and J myself made one in one of the 
three. The weather had been exceedingly 
mild for some weeks, and in the pursuit of 
our ayocation we had bored our way many, 
many miles in through the ice, toward 
Greenland West. There, thinking he was 
sure of us, King Winter blew on us from the 
north with his icy breath, and, lo! we were 
held as in a vise, and thus rémained for 
months, fully one hundred miles from blue 
water. As time went on, the fear that we 
might not escape from our snowy prison 
that season increased, and the captain of our 
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vessel very properly reduced our allowance 
offood. Light was plenty, both by night 
and day, for the sun never set; water we 
bad enough of and to spare; but, as I said, 
our provisions were stinted, and théy were 
mostly salt, We had neither books nor 
games to amuse us; the solitude of our sit- 
uation was more dreary than I can describe, 
for no living creature, bird or beast, ever 
came near us, Besides, we had positively 
nothing to do, and teo much time to do it 
in. Taking exercise in a case of this sort is 
very monotonous, because you know you 
ae merely taking it to try to keep body and 
soul together. It was ahappy thought then 
ofold Peter Noble, our spectioneer, which 
found vent in the following words: — 

“Pitch away your pipes, lads; there is 
more to do in this world than smoke, and 
mop and mourn. Let us make silver rings 
for our wives and sweethearts.”’ 

“Bravo!” chorused his companions, 
“that’s a capital idea; let us make rings for 
the dear ones at home, and when in happier 
days we look at them, we’ll kiss the hands 
that wear them, and our minds will revert 
to this dull time, and we will thank Him 
we are free, and in our own land again.”’ 

Now this making of rings was a very 
imple thing, but it required some time and 
alittle thought besides; but it was a labor 
of love, and it kept the hands well employed. 
A shilling, a florin, or even a sixpenny-piece, 
was softened in the fire, a hole was then 
bored in the centre, and inte this hole was 
inserted the point of a marline-spike, — this 
latter being an iron tool, round and tapering, 
hot unlike the steel for sharpening knives 
w, which is used at sea for unstranding 
ropes in splicing. Well, the coin, being ad- 
justed on this handy instrument, had to be 
hammered gradually adown it, until the 
hole was supposed to be wide enough to ad- 
nit the finger of the fair one for whom it 
vas intended; this done it had to be filed, 
tad afterward nicely polished. Of course 
there were big rings to be made and little 
hings, 

“My little Mary,” said one sailor, as he 
hammered away at the thought of home, 
“bless her heart! her little finger a’n’t 
thicker than a pipe-stalk.”’ 

“Ah!” said another, “‘but my Sue is a 
fine lass; half-a-erown a’n’t a bit too big for 
her finger.”? 

Now the upshot of all this ring-making 
Was, that, first and foremost, there was not 
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a coin left in the ship that was not convert. 
ed; there was much illegal defacing, for 
which 1 think Uncle Sam would graciously 
forgive us, if told that the hobby kept our 
crew in health and spirits, and that the 
crews of both the other ships were down 
with, and some dead of, scurvy, 

Well, then, if some of my readers are con- 
vinced that the state of the mind does really 
influence that of the body,—that the pursuit 
of an innocent hobby, which pleasantly en- 
gages the thoughts, has an effect for good 
on the general health, — then I think they 
cannot do wrong by adopting one, And 
here is a word of advice at the outset: in 
the choice of a hobby, just as in that of a 
profession, be guided by your bent or ineli- 
nation; and whatsoever hobby you do 
choose, determine to excel in it, for if your 
motto be ‘‘ Excelsior,’ you will derive 
double the pleasure therefrom, Probably 
your station in life, and the part of the 


country in which you reside, will have a 


good deal to do with your choice, [f your 
home is near the sea, for example, or by the 
banks of a good boating river, rowing will 
most likely suggest itself as a most pleasant 
hobby; and a more manly or health-giving 
exercise it would be hard to find. By con- 
stant daily rowing, the muscles, especially 
those of the chest, are greatly strengthened, 
and the capacity of the lungs is much in- 
creasedywhiie at the same timo the mind is 
correspondingly exhilarated. Few people in- 
deed come home unhappy after rowing for 
an hour or two; a little tired perhaps, but 
usually dreamily contented. Be cautious, 
however, if you take up rowing as your 
hobby, that you do not catch cold; flannels 
are essential to the oarsman, and you will 
soon learn the wisdom of slipping on a com- 
forter and reefing-jacket on leaving your 
boat, heated through you may beat the time, 
There is no need to toil at the oars and tire 
yourself; avoid very hard rowing and what 
are called “ spurts,” for these tend to heart- 
disease of the most distressing kind. Nei- 
ther would I have you be over-vigorous or 
ascetic in “training; live naturally and 
you will live the longer. Riding and hunt- 
ing are grand hobbies, combining as they do 
the best out-door exercise with the most 
pleasant and healthful excitement. My 
friend G——, yonder, confesses to nearly 
seventy, yet is he hours in the saddle daily, 
and his eyes are clear as a baby’s; they have 
not that bilieus, curried look, which you see 
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in people who ave addicted to indolence; my 
old friend’s biceps is hard as a cocoa-nut, 
while every sinew of his arm is as tough as 
telegraph wire, and I fully believe he will 
live till he is ninety. But nearly all out- 
door sports may be taken upas hobbies, such 
as cricket, which greatly enlivens the mind, 
and [ am sure tends to length of days, for 
I know at this present moment several ama- 
teur cricketers who have had an “ innings” 
of eighty years, and are likely to live a few 
more ere their wickets go down. 

Bicycling was at first thought by many 
medical men to be prejudicial to health, but 
it is now generally allowed to be very ex- 
cellent constitutional exercise. The young 
man is surely to be envied, who after a day’s 
work, or a week’s hard toil at the “* drudgery 
of the desk’s dull wood,” can mount his airy 
iron horse, and in an hour or less exchange 
the city’s din and dust for green fields and 
shady lanes, and )ife-giving, ozone-laden 
breezes. More chance of long life has he, I 
ween, than yonder wan clerk, whose only 
exercise is his pedal progression twice a day 
between his office stool and his dingy lodg- 
ing, and who, if he neglect to make good 
use of his Saturday half-holidays, ean have 
little idea how pleasantly the lowing of the 
kine sounds in summer evenings in the 
green country, or how sweet is the singing 
of birds, the murmur of brooklets over 
their stony beds, or the plash of the glad 
trout in the tree-shaded pool. Talking of 
trout, by the way, reminds me that I know 
a gentleman who makes fishing one of his 
hobbies. He whirls down on his bicycle 
from town, bringing his tackle along with 
him, puts upfor the night at some rural hos- 
telry, spends the evening in reading his fa- 
vorite author or in a quiet chat, and the 
next day in fishing. He always manages to 
make a good bag, and, after so enjoyable a 
day, on returning to town he cannot help 
feeling invigorated. An occasional day now 
and then spent in this fashion is better for 
one than all the physic in the world. Toa 
man of contemplative mind, I think there 
ean be no better hobby than fishing. You 
never tire of it, and it never over-tires you 
« asshooting may, while there is just sufficient 
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excitement about the sport to make it de 
lightful, with no chance of after re-action, 

Sketching or painting is another hobby 
which takes much out-of-doors; it is espe. 
cially to be recommended to those who are 
irritable and excitable, or dyspeptic, and 
whose nerves want calming and toning. But 
happy is he who can combine the pleasure 
of a walking with that of a sketching tour, 
A month or six weeks thus spent in moun- 
tain or lake districts, when the bloom is on 
the heather, or the autumn tints are on the 
trees, will so brace a man up that he ean 
easily Go without a single dose of medicine 
for a whole year at the very least. 

The capability of playing well on some 
musical instrument is, of course, better 
named an accomplishment than a hobby; 
still, music is a wonderful care-killer. Were 
I to be separated from my good old fiddle, — 
oh! call it not a violin, —I verily believe I 
soon should wax cld and die. 

There are many excellent hobbies that 
may be adopted, both in town and country, 
by those who have either little time or little 
wish for hard exercise. Flower-tending, for 
éxample, and window-gardening, are both 
occupations that tend to soothe the mind, 
and often to carry the thoughts to higher 
things. What a charming hobby a fernery 
is! and how easily one may be built, filled, 
and kept up! An aquarium is another, es- 
pecially a salt-water one; it is very great 
amusement to watch and study the many 
curious manners and customs of its inmates, 
This leads me to say a word in conclusion 
concerning the domesticated-animal hobby. 
The proper care and breeding of beautiful 
dogs and cats, for instance, gives genuine 
delight to more people in the British Islands 
than in any other country in the world, and 
those who have not tried this hobby can 
have no idea to what state of beauty or per- 
fection a noble dog, or even a humble cat, 
may be brought. 

I could name to you hundreds of care- 
dispelling, health-giving hobbies, but this is 
not my intention. I only wanted in this 
paper to give the reader a taste for doing 
something or keeping something. If I have 
succeeded, I am indeed rewarded. 
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JUNE IN JANUARY. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


The New Year’s sun shone fair and warm 
Through skies whose tone was clear and bright, 

When like a vision came a form 

As full of grace as skies of light. 


Her dress was jaunty, neat, and trim; 

And, as she glided through the throng, 
She seemed like some remembrance dim 
From summer floating down in song. 


The morning frost on bush and tree 
Seemed biossom-like, not cold and drear; 
Like aster-blooms on moor and lea 
When summer's days still linger here. 
“It was so summer-like today,” 
The maiden said, in merry glee, 
“I thought 1.’ masquerade, and play 
*T was summer by the sounding sea.” 
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And then the sprite, with wicked smlle, 

“A happy New Year!” said in glee; 
And quick I felt that full of guile 

Her ways had been to humbug me, 
Yet as I felt her arms about 

My neck, and on my brow her kiss, 
Not for an instant did I doubt 


The bliss of masquerade lke this. 


O summer sweet! thou art a boon 


When coming in thy place and time; 
But when comes masquerading June 

In January, like sweet rhyme 
Shaksperean, how the senses glow, 

How swim the eyes in joyous tears, 
Be seasons, as they come and go, 

Of life’s or of the changing year’s! 


Boston, 1878, 


It was the worst snow-storm of the season, 

and as it still continued, and blew furiously, 
promised to be the greatest within the mem- 
ory of the oft-quoted oldest inhabitant, 

Of course the railroads were all blocked 
up, but none quite so badly as the one upon 
which our hero, Mr. Richard Toodleman, 
had started for his home in Millikinville, 

He had taken the express train for W—— 
at four o’clock that afternoon, and at ten 
o’clock that evening the train had come toa 
dead stop opposite the village of Umbagog, 
just at the entrance to a long, deep cut that 
was packed full of snow, and had got to be 
shoveled out, as no engine could force its way 
through it. 

As this would necessitate a delay of several 
hours, the majority of the passengers left 
the train and went to the hotel in the village, 
where they took supper, and those who 
were not in too great a hurry to reach their 
various destinations engaged rooms for the 
night, 

Among the later was our hero, who, short. 
ly after supper, bade the agreeable young 
widow, whose acquaintance he had made on 
the cars,—having occupied the same seat 


with her, — good-night, and retired to the 


apartment that had been assigned him. 
Now, if the reader supposes that our mu- 


DICK TOODLEMAN’S MASQUERADE. 


BY N. P. DABLING. 


tual friend, Dick Toodleman, was in love 
with the charming widow, why, all I can say 
is, that the reader don’t know anything about 
Mr. Toodleman or his affairs; for the fact is, 
our hero was terribiy in love with another 
woman. 

Her name was Adelaide Tirrell, and she 
lived in Millikinville. She was the only 
daughter of her father, who, by the way, was 
a widower and rich, —oh! so rich! 

Miss Tirrell was extravagantly fond of our 
Dick. She lavished her young affections 
upon him as freely as those old Greeks and 
Trojans used to pour their wine around in 
their libations to the gods. 

This was as it should be. I like to seea 
young woman affectionate; but Mr. Tirreil 
was n’t of my way of thinking. He didn’t 
love Dick Toodleman any to speak of, and 
he objected very strongly to his daughter 
entwining her affections around the image 
of any young man who did n’t suit him. 
That was the way with old Mr. Tirrell; and 
avery bad way it was I think, don’t you, my 
lovely reader? 

Perhaps you did n’t know that Dick was a 
lawyer? Well, he was, and a first-rate law- 
yer too, although he had n’t a great many 
clients, He was too young to have a very 
extended réputation ¢éstablished, and also 
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to young to have made a very great for- 
tune; and it was principally on account of 
pis lack of fortune that Mr. Tirrell so strong- 
ly objected to him for a son-in-law, , 

Dick had been living in Millikinville about 
fve years at this time, and for the last 
three years he had been entirely devoted to 
the pretty Adelaide. 

Her father did n’t pay mueh attention to 
Dick’s frequent visits to his house at first, 
and when he did begin to suspect what the 
young fellow was up to it was toolate. She 
loved him; and you know, ma’am, that 
when a young woman does get to loving a 
fellow, one might as well try to quench fire 
with kerosene as to smother her love by 
any contrivance yet invented. 

But Mr. Tirrell held a very different opin- 
jon in regard tothese matters, He tried the 
old way. He went to Mr, Toodleman and 
told him that his daughter was not for him, 

“No, Richard Toodleman,”’ said he, ‘* you 
can’t take any stock in this family, not if I 
know myself; and consequently you will 
oblige me by discontinuing your visits to my 
house. When I do want you, I ’ll send for 
you.” And with that, the old gentleman bus- 
tled out of the office, and went home to give 
his daughter a lecture upon the same sub- 
ject. 

The lovers met clandestinely after that, 
as lovers generally do under such circum- 
stances; and although they saw no possibility 
of the paternal Tirrell relenting, they con- 
tinued to love each other as fondly as ever, 
and lived on the hope of something turning 
up to their advantage. 

As to the charming young widow (she had 
introduced herself as Mrs. Gildad, from New 
York City) whom Dick had encountered 
in his return from W——, where he had 
been attending court, the only part she plays 
inthis story was played that night at the 
Umbagog House, while our hero was repos- 
ing in the arms of Morpheus, and dreaming 
of the fair Adelaide. 

Mrs, Gildad had told Dick that she was 
very anxious to reach her journey’s end; 
and so, instead of taking a room at the ho- 
wl, she remained in the public parlor with 
anumber of the other passengers, until the 
twain was once more ready to go on, when 
the departed, and our hero never saw her 
again. 

[said that Mrs, Gildad remained in the 
hotel parlor; but she must have absented 
herself from that apartment for a short time 
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during the night, for when Mr, Toodleman 
arose the next morning, perhaps you can 
imagine his surprise, when, instead of find- 
ing his clothes upon the chair where he had 
left them, he found a full suit of female at- 
tire, which he recognized at once as the prop- 
erty of the charming Mrs, Gildad. 

Our hero took it all in at a glance. He 
knew now why that lady had been so anx- 
ious to go on. She was evidently running 
away from the officers of the law, and fear- 
ing that the telegraph might warn the police 
at the other end of the route, she had taken 
this means of disguising herself. 

Mr. Toodleman looked at the garments, 
and asked himself what he should do. His 
first thought was to ring the bell, call up the 
landlord, explain the situation, and send out 
for a new suit of clothes; but he objected 
very much to being looked upon in the light 
of avictim. Then he did n't want the af- 
fair to get into the papers, for then his legal 
friends would be sure and hear of it, and 
there would be no end of jokes at his ex- 
pense, And then, again, his beloved Ade- 
laide would surely learn of it. - 

** No, no, it won’t do,’’ he said to himself, 
**T would n’t have Adelaide know of this for 
the world; and her father—oh! would n’t 
it be nuts to him! With such a foundation, 
how easily the old gentleman could concoct 
a story, or at least give his opinion regarding 
the real facts in the case, in such a way.as 
to ruin my character in her eyes forever. 
No, it won’t do,” 

Mr. Toodleman sighed, surveyed himself 
in the mirror for one moment, as if to take 
a farewell look at his mother’s only son, and 
then reluctantly began to array himself in 
Mrs. Gildad’s apparel. 

For a wonder that Jady’s gray traveling 
dress fitted him remarkably well; but that 
was easily accounted for by the fact that she 
had probably taken his clothes in preference 
to those of any other guest because they fit- 
ted her. 

**T don’t look bad,” cried Dick, once more 
surveying himself in the glass after dress- 


ing. 

“Luckily, like Dickens’s Fascination 
Fledgeby, my face is as smooth as a girl’s; 
and my hair — why, I can part it in the mid- 
die just s0,’’ suiting the action to the words, 
‘* with a little quirl-up what-d’ ye-call-um on 
each side, and who the deuse would ever sus- 
pect that this was Richard Toodleman? 
Why, even Adelaide would n’t know me,”’ 
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In truth, our Dick did make a remarkably 
handsome woman; and it was really a won- 
der that he did not, like Narcissus, fall in love 
with his own image reflected in the mirror. 

Fortunately, his pocket-book and watch, 
which he had placed under his pillow be- 
fore retiring, had not been molested, as Mrs, 
Gildad had probably been too anxious to se- 
cure a perfect disguise to run any further 
risk than was necessary to obtain that alone, 

And now Dick, having completed his tol- 

t, rang the bell and called for the clerk. 

The clerk came, and Dick asked for his 
bill, and expressed a wish that a carriage 
might be called to convey him to the de- 
pot. 

** All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass, although 
he didn’t look asif he thought it was all 
right by any means; for you see he was pos- 
itively sure that he had booked a gentleman 
for that room the night before, and how the 
deuse it happened that he found a woman 
there was a question that he could n’t an- 
swer to his satisfaction at all. 

** All right,” repeated the clerk. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you ’ll have breakfast before you go, 
ma’am ?” 

“No, I have hardly time to reach the 
train now,” repeated Dick in the softest 
voice he could assume. “My bill, if you 
please.” 

“ Ah, yes, your name is’? — 

“Mrs, Richard Toodleman.” 

**Ohb, I remember.”’ 

But he did n’t; and the name only con- 
fused him the more, for it was only Richard 
Toodleman on the book, and he eould have 
sworn, five minutes before, that he had seen 
a gentleman write it. 

After another pause, in which he ‘was 
vainly trying to clear his puzzled brain, he 
retired in great bewilderment, knocking over 
two chairs in his exit, while attempting to 
keep his eyes on Dick’s face and get out of 
the room by the sense of feeling alone. 

But the clerk was as much puzzled as ever, 
when, after paying his bill, our Lero left the 
house for the railroad station; and all that 
forenoon he was asking himself how it was 
possible that he could put a gentleman into 
a room at night, and find no one but a lady 
there in the morning. 

“Dang it! this thing is n't all right,” 
mused Mr. Snodgrass. ‘I don’t like the 
looks of it. There’s a mistery about this 
affair, and I must get to the bottom of it.” — 

But, meantime, Mr. Toodieman had 


reached the station, got aboard the cars, and 
was speeding toward Millikinville, 

this seat engaged, ma'am?” 

Dick looked up to find a corpulent, red. 
faced, white-headed old gentleman smiling 
down at him in a paternally affectionate way, 
who, having attracted his attention, repeated 
the question. 

**No, sir, I am traveling alone,” an- 
swered Dick, at the same time remarkingto 
himself in the language of Jennie Wren, “| 
know’ your tricks and your manners.” 

The corpulent gentleman crowded down 
into the seat, in such a way as to face his 
companion, remarking, as he did so, upon 
the severity of the late storm. 

“Yes, I was detained at Umbagog last 
night on account of it,’’ said Dick. 

** Ah, indeed! I remained at W——, fear- 
ing that I should not be able to reach home 
before today, even if I made the attempt, 
Are you traveling far?” 

No, sir.” 

Mighty reserved,” thought the old gen- 
tleman, “‘ but decidedly good-looking.” 

What an old fool!’ thought Dick, “I 
believe he’s going to make love to me;’’ and 
he jammed his handkerchief into his mouth 
for fear of laughing in the old boy’s face, 

** Ahem! I—it strikes me, ma’am, that 
I’ve met you somewhere before,” remarked 
the corpulent gentleman, with one of his 
most affectionate smiles. 

**And your face looks very familiar to 
me,” returned Dick. 

** There ’s a roguish twinkle in her eyes, 
but, oh! how modestly she blushes,’’ thought 
the old gentleman, as he handed his card to 
our hero. 

Dick read the card. ‘I’ve heard of you 
very often, sir.” 

“Yes, I am pretty well known in this vi- 
cinity,” returned the old gentleman, swell- 
ing up like the frog in the fable. “ And 
your hame, ma’am? — strange, I can’t think 
of it. Im sure we ’ve met before, for I re- 
member your face perfectly well. In truth, 
it is altogether too beautiful to be easily for- 
gotten.” 

Dick blushed modestly, and came very 
near swallowing his handkerchief in attempt- 
ing to smother a snicker. 

“Yes, we have met before, sir.” 

“Ah! I knew we had, and your image 
was indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
And pray what may I call you?” 

“Lulu,” whispered Dick. 
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“What a sweet name! but none too sweet 
for its beautiful owner.”’ 

“]’m afraid you flatter me.”’ 

“Oh, no, upon my houor, Lulu. Excuse 
me for calling you by your christian-name, 
for 1 don’t know your surname,” 

“It is Ferguson. You don’t think that 
very sweet ?”” 

“Perhaps not; but thanks to your sex 
and your beauty you could easily change it,” 
murmured the old gentleman, as he wok 
Dick’s hand in his, and gave it a gentle 
squeeze. 


yered Mr, Toodleman, covering his face with 
one hand to conceal his blushes, 

“How coy she is!’’ thought the old gen- 
tleman. “1’d give a ten-dollar bill for one 
kiss,” 

Just then the train passed under a bridge, 
ad this aged admirer of female beauty 
matched a kiss. 

Dick gave a little scream, 

“Hush! you’ll attract attention, my 
dear,”’ 

“I hope your intentions are honorable, 
ar,” whispered Dick. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“But you men are so wicked, I hope 
you are not a married man.,”’ 

“IT am a widower, Lulu— Excuse me, 
but let me call you so: I am contemplating 
matrimony.”’ 

“Then you ’ll have to ask my pa.” 

“Oh, Ferguson?” 

“Mr, Ferguson,” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, 
jou resided ?”’ 

Dick was writing rapidly on the back of 
one of his business cards, and the train was 
just stopping at the Millikinville station. 

“T must leave you here, sir,’’ said Dick, 
Tsing. 

“Eh? you stop here! Why, so do L 
But— but, why, you don’t live here?” 

“Yes, Good-by, sir. Here is my card, 
Mr. Tirrell, When you want another kiss, 
please call at my office,”’ 

The next moment Dick stepped out on to 
be platform, while the corpulent gentleman 
tuk back into his seat with a groan, with 
tis small black eyes fixed upon Richard 
Toodleman’s card. 

“Done for!’ he muttered, 


Where did you say 
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“0 sir! you should n’t do that,’’ whis- - 


Then he turned the card over, and read 
as follows:— 


‘If you want to keep this little affair to 
ourselves, — particularly the kissing, — you 
had better let me hear from you as soon as 
possible, Dick.” 


The stout gentleman tore the card into 
shreds, and went tearing out of the car like a 
mad man, muttering curses loud and deep 
as he hurried along toward his office. 

Half an hour later, our hero, once more in 
his proper habiliments, received the follow- 
ing note from the hands of Mr. Tirrell’s of- 
fice-boy. 


“Mr. Ricwarp TOODLEMAN: Dear 
Sir, — If you want my daughter for a wife, 
please take her at once. As I am suddenly 
called to the West upon business of impor- 
tance, I shall probably not be able to attend 
the wedding; but don’t defer it on my ac- 
count. Marry her at once, be happy, and 
keep your mouth shut, ‘TIRRELL.” 


That was enough for Mr. Toodleman, 
He spent that evening with his dear Ade- 
laide, who had been informed by her father 
that the blockade was removed, and that — 
her lover might sail in to port and carry off 
the prize at his leisure. 

** But how funny,”’ said she, ‘‘ that father 
should relent.’’ 

‘** Not at all, my dear,’’ replied Dick, 

And so they were married in a quiet man- 


“ner during Mr. Tirrell’s absence; and the 


happiest couple I knofy of today in all Mil- 
likinville, is Dick Toodleman and his hand- 
some wife. 

As for Mr. Tirrell, though still a great ad- 
mirer of the female sex, he is very careful 
how he makes love to pretty young ladies 
on the cars; but he is still on the look-out 
for a young and handsome wife. 

Mrs. Gildad, who, as Dick afterward 
learned, was a noted confidence woman 
wh@n the police were excedingly anxious 
to interview, managed to escape the lynx- 
eyed officers of the law, much to the chagrin 
of Mr. Snodgrass, who blamed himself very 
much for not acting upon his suspicions, 
and having her arrested, on the morning 
after the great storm. 
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In truth, our Dick did make a remarkably 
handsome woman; and it was really a won- 
der that he did not, like Narcissus, fall in love 
with his own image reflected in the mirror. 

Fortunately, his pocket-book and watch, 
which he had placed under his pillow be- 
fore retiring, had not been molested, as Mrs, 
Gildad had probably been too anxious to se- 
cure a perfect disguise to run any further 
risk than was necessary to obtain that alone. 

And now Dick, having completed his toi- 
let, rang the bell and called for the clerk. 

The clerk came, and Dick asked for his 
bill, and expressed a wish that a carriage 
might be called to convey him to the de- 
pot. 

* All right,” said Mr. Snodgrass, although 
he did n’t look asif he thought it was all 
right by any means; for you see he was pos- 
itively sure that he had booked a gentleman 
for that room the night‘before, and how the 
deuse it happened that he found a woman 
there was a question that he could n’t an- 
swer to his satisfaction at all. 

** All right,” repeated the clerk. ‘‘I sup- 
pose you ’ll have breakfast before you go, 
ma’am ?” 

**No, I have hardly time to reach the 
train now,” repeated Dick in the softest 
voice he could assume. ‘My bill, if you 
please.”’ 

“« Ah, yes, your name is’’ — 

“Mrs. Richard Toodleman.” 

I remember.” 

But he did n’t; and the name only con- 
fused him the more, for it was only Richard 
Toodleman on the book, and he eould have 
sworn, five minutes before, that he had seen 
a gentleman write it. 

After another pause, in which he ‘was 
vainly trying to clear his puzzled brain, he 
retired in great bewilderment, knocking over 
two chairs in his exit, while attempting to 
keep his eyes on Dick’s face and get out of 
the room by the sense of feeling alone. 

But the clerk was as much puzzled as ever, 
when, after paying his bill, our nero left the 
house for the railroad station; and all that 
forenoon he was asking himself how it was 
possible that he could put a gentleman into 
a room at night, and find no one but a lady 
there in the morning. 

“Dang it! this thing is n’t all right,” 
mused Mr. Snodgrass. ‘I don’t like the 
looks of it. There’s a mistery about this 
affair, and I must get to the bottom of it.” 

But, meantime, Mr. Toodleman had 


reached the station, got aboard the cars, and 
was speeding toward Millikinville, 

this seat engaged, ma’am?”’ 

Dick looked up to find a corpulent, red. 
faced, white-headed old gentleman smiling 
down at him in a paternally affectionate way, 
who, having attracted his attention, repeated 
the question. 

*“No, sir, I am traveling alone,” an- 
swered Dick, at the same time remarkingto 
himself in the language of Jennie Wren, “I 
know your tricks and your manners.” 

The corpulent gentleman crowded down 
into the seat, in such a way as to face his 
companion, remarking, as he did so, upon 
the severity of the late storm. 

** Yes, I was detained at Umbagog last 
night on account of it,”” said Dick. 

** Ah, indeed! I remained at W——, fear- 
ing that I should not be able to reach home 
before today, even if I made the attempt. 
Are you traveling far?” 

** Mighty reserved,’’ thought the old gen- 
tleman, *‘ but decidedly good-looking.” 

**What an old fool!’ thought Dick, “1 
believe he’s going to make love to me;”’ and 
he jammed his handkerchief into his mouth 
for fear of laughing in the old boy’s face. 

*“ Ahem! I—it strikes me, ma’am, that 
I’ve met you somewhere before,” remarked 
the corpulent gentleman, with one of his 
most affectionate smiles. 

**And your face looks very familiar to 
me,” returned Dick. 

** There ’s a roguish twinkle in her eyes, 
but, oh! how modestly she blushes,”’ thought 
the old gentleman, as he handed his card to 
our hero. 

Dick read the card. “I’ve heard of you 
very often, sir.” 

“Yes, I am pretty well known in this vi- 
cinity,”’ returned the old gentleman, swell- 
ing up like the frog in the fable. “ And 
your hame, ma’am? — strange, I can’t think 
of it. I’m sure we ’ve met before, for I re- 
member your face perfectly well. In truth, 
it is altogether too beautiful to be easily for- 
gotten.” 

Dick blushed modestly, and came very 
near swallowing his handkerchief in attempt 
ing to smother a snicker. 

“Yes, we have met before, sir.”’ 

“Ah! I knew we had, and your image 
was indelibly impressed upon my memory. 
And pray what may I call you?” 

* Lulu,” whispered Dick. 
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“What a sweet name! but none too sweet 
for its beautiful owner.’’ 

afraid you flatter me.”’ 

“Oh, no, upon my houor, Lulu. Excuse 
me for calling you by your christian-name, 
for 1 don’t know your surname,” 

“It is Ferguson. You don’t think that 
very sweet 2” 

“Perhaps not; but thanks to your sex 
and your beauty you could easily change it,” 
murmured the old gentleman, as he wok 
Dick’s hand in his, and gave it a gentle 
squeeze, 


pred Mr. Toodleman, covering his face with 
one hand to conceal his blushes. 

“ How coy she is!’ thought the old gen- 
tleman. “‘I’d give a ten-dollar bill for one 

Just then the train passed under a bridge, 
and this aged admirer of female beauty 
matched a kiss. 

Dick gave a little scream. 

“Hush! you’ll attract attention, my 
dear,’”’ 

“I hope your intentions are honorable, 
ar,” whispered Dick. 

“Can you doubt it?”’ 

“But you men are so wicked, I hope 
jou are not a married man,”’ 

“I am a widower, Lulu— Excuse me, 
but let me call you so: I am contemplating 
matrimony.”’ 

“Then you ’ll have to ask my pa.” 

“Oh, Ferguson?” 

“Mr, Ferguson,” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure. Where did you say 
jou resided ?”’ 

Dick was writing rapidly on the back of 
we Of his business cards, and the train was 
just stopping at the Millikinville station, 

“I must leave you here, sir,’’ said Dick, 
tising, 

“Eh? you stop here! Why, so do L 
but— but, why, you don’t live here?” 

“Yes, Good-by, sir. Here is my card, 
ir. Tirrell, When you want another kiss, 
pease call at my office,”’ 

The next moment Dick stepped out on to 
%e platform, while the corpulent gentleman 
mk back into his seat with a groan, with 
As small black eyes fixed upon Richard 
ltodleman’s card. 

“Done for!” he muttered, 


“QO sir! you should n’t do that,” whis- — 
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Then he turned the card over, and read 


as follows: — 


**If you want to keep this little affair to 
ourselves, — particularly the kissing, — you 
had better let me hear from you as soon as 
possible, Dick.” 


The stout gentleman tore the card into 
shreds, and went tearing out of the car like a 
mad man, muttering curses loud and deep 
as he hurried along toward his office. 

Half an hour later, our hero, once more in 
his proper habiliments, received the follow- 
ing note from the hands of Mr. Tirrell’s of- 
fice-boy. 


“Mr. TooDLEMAN: Dear 
Sir, — If you want my daughter for a wife, 
please take her at once. As I am suddenly 
called to the West upon business of impor- 
tance, I shall probably not be able to attend 
the wedding; but don’t defer it on my ac- 
count, Marry her at once, be happy, and 
keep your mouth shut, TIRRELL.” 


That was enough for Mr. Toodleman, 
He spent that evening with his dear Ade- 
laide, who had been informed by her father 
that the blockade was removed, and that 


her lover might sail in to port and carry off | 


the prize at his leisure. 

** But how funny,”’ said she, *‘ that father 
should relent.’’ 

** Not at all, my dear,’’ replied Dick, 

And so they were married in a quiet man- 


*ner during Mr. Tirrell’s absence; and the 


happiest couple I knoW of today in all Mil- 
likinville, is Dick Toodleman and his hand- 
some wife. 

As for Mr. Tirrell, though still a great ad- 
mirer of the female sex, he is very careful 
how he makes love to pretty young ladies 
on the cars; but he is still on the look-out 
for a young and handsome wife. 

Mrs. Gildad, who, as Dick afterward 
learned, was a noted confidence woman 
wh@n the police were excedingly anxious 
to interview, managed to escape the lynx- 
eyed officers of the law, much to the chagrin 
of Mr. Snodgrass, who blamed himself very 
much for not acting upon his suspicions, 
and having her arrested, on the morning 
after the great storm. 
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THE RED LIGHT: A STORY OF THE TRAIN-WRECKERS. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM, 


Reader, you who have doubtless been 
more or less a traveler by railroad all your 
life, have you ever “‘ ridden on the locomo- 
tive”? If not, take my advice, and, the next 
time you journey to Montreal or Savannah 
or Chicago, leave your comfortable seat in 
the palace cara while, bribe the engineer 
with a cigar, and take your place beside him 
in the cab. You will, perhaps, enjoy sen- 
sations more novel and interesting than you 
can guess. And possibly too, if the cigar be 
a particularly good one, the sooty-faced Jehu 
who holds the reins of your iron steed may 
be moved to talk of himself, and out of his 
varied experiences may relate to you some 
adventure as thrilling as one which it was 


my good fortune to hear not long since un- 
der similar circumstances. 


Speeding along over one of the great wes- 
tern roads between eight and nine o'clock 
one evening, we had discovered a danger 
signal ahead; and slowing up we presently 
came upon a freight train which had run off 
the track. So we found ourselves obliged 
to wait an hour or more until the way could 
be cleared; and it was during that interval 
that I listened to the story of the Red Light. 

* You noticed how I jumped up and said 
something no Christian man ought to say, 


the minute I spied that red lantern?” began” 


the engineer, when at length he found there 
‘was nothing to be done but to sit down and 
wait patiently. ‘‘ That was because for an 
instant I thought I was back twenty years 
ago, seeing what I saw then. I am not a 
superstitious man; but I believe what I see, 


and I believe that twenty years ago this very 
month, almost at this same point in the 
road, I saw a red light down the track there, 
held by no human hands and to be accounted 
for only in a supernatural way. . 

**T was only a fireman then, just starting 


out; and Jim Boram—Jim was the first 


man that ever ran an engine over this road 
— wasengineer. It was, as I say, twenty 
years ago almost to a day and just about this 
time in the evening, I should judge. We 
were coming through the woods back here 
at a pretty good rate, when all at once Jim 


jumped up and put his hand on her throat 


just as you saw me do a few minutes ago, 
motioning at the same time for me to whis- 
tle down the brakes. And as [ turned to 
pull the string and looked out ahead, I saw, 
as distinctly as you saw it tonight, a red 
light, an eighth of a mile or so ahead, way- 
ing round and round as if somebody were 
coming down the track with it to stop the 
train. 

** And yet, strange to say, when at length 
we pulled up and got off to see what was the 
matter, no light or any person was to be 
found anywhere; and acareful examination 
for half a mile further on, down through 
the cut which you will see above here when 
we start up, failed to show any danger. 

**Of course we were mad enough, all 
hands of us, when we came to start up 
again, halfan hour behind time. Jim swore 
again and again that the scoundrel who 
played the trick on us ought to be tied down 
to the track and a train run over him atfull 
speed. It certainly was a dirty trick and 
worthy of the severest punishment, but we 
were not likely to catch the offender, and we 
soon dismissed the subject. And we should 
perhaps very soon have forgotten it alto- 
gether, but that the very next night, at pre- 
cisely the same time and place, precisely the 
same thing occurred. We saw the red light 
again, just as we were coming out of the 
woods as before, and of course we came tos 
stop once more, We could not well do less, 
you know. We could not run right on with 
a danger signal staring us in the face, even 
if we were almost certain it meant nothing. 


But, when we came to get out and rut 
ahead, no signs of man or light or danger of 
any kind were to be seen. 

You can well imagine what a feeling 
there was among us train-men after this re- 
petition of the trick, —as we then took itto 


be. And when we got up toO—, and told 


the story, the superintendent, who happened 
to be in the office that night, was madde 
than any of us, and declared he would go t 
the printer and have some reward bills struc 
off at once. He was as good as his wor 
too; and the very next morning a reward 0 
five hundred dollars was publicly offered fo 
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the detection of the person who had twice 
stopped the train. 

“] am not an over-rich man now, but in 
those days I was poorer than poverty. I 
had n’t a cent laid by, and five hundred: dol- 
lars seemed a big pile to me, you may be 
sure. And when I saw those posters that 
morning, I said to myself quite confidently, 
‘Nixon, that money must be yours! What 
you've got to do is to find out the man that 
showed that light, and that, too, before any 
ove else gets ahead of you,’ 


light; and indeed I know well enough now 

it was one of those things that is beyond all 

human finding out. But I did find out 
something else, and I got the five hundred 

dollars for doing it; and that’s what I’m 

coming at. 

*C—— is only ten miles above here; aud 
itwas there that the train changed engines 
and Boram and I finished our day’s work. 
Then we were off duty until nine in the 
morning, when we ran back over the road 
again, returning each night. But the morn- 

' ing after this seeond appearance of the red 
light, | awoke with a notion of my own in 
my head; and so I sent my brother down to 
lake my place on the engine. George was 
tearly as old as myself. He was a great fa- 
vorite with Boram, and had often ‘ fired’ in 
my place before now. As for me, I meant 
to stay home during the day, and at night I 
proposed to investigate the mystery of the 
red light. 

“Sol came down on the evening train, 
getting off at E—— (we should have reached 
there in three minutes more tonight if this 
freight had not stopped us) at dark, and 
starting off on foot down the track to this 
place, where for two nights the red light 
had been shown, and where, I thought it 
nore than probable, it would be once more 
own tonight, Things that come twice 
ire apt to come three times, youknow. And 
Imeant to get down here before the time 
for the train, and to keep watch for the ras- 
al who stopped us, and take possession of 
bim, too, if I was big enough. 

“AsI have said, there is a deep cut up 


lure just beyond, —1’ll show it to you after 


¥ start up,—and I had to come down 
rough there to reach this spot. It was a 
twkish night any way, this particular one 
“which I’m speaking, and it was doubly so 
when I came to get into. this cut, with the 
mbankment rising forty feet high on either 


The Red Light. 


“Weil, I never did find out about the. 


bi 


side of me and shutting out what little light 
there was, When I was about half way 
through, walking straight along without a 
thought of anybody’s being near me, all at 
once, at the side of the track and not six 
feet from me, I heard some one sneeze. 

‘** I stopped short and looked around. It 
was dark as a pocket, and yet I fatcied I 
could see a number of dark forms crouching 
there before me. 

‘*** Hollo, your I said, not alittle startled, 
I confess. *Who’s there?’ 

*** What’s that to you?’ returned a gruff 
voice from out of the darkness on the other 
side of the track. 

IT turned in that direction; and almost 
the instant that I did so, I heard a step be- 
hind, and then, before I could wheel around, 
I felta pair of stout arms thrown tightly 
around me, and the next instant I knew my- 
self to be surrounded by four men, all prob- 
ably larger and stronger than myself, who, 
in spite of my struggles, bound me quickly 
and securely and laid me down by the side 
of the track. 

**T am naturally cool-headed, and I may 
say that at this time, though a little confused 
by the unexpected turn of affairs, my emo- 
tions presently were rather of curiosity than 
alarm. I could not imagine who these men 
were nor what was their intention: but I 
soon made up my mind that they were a 
rough set of characters; and [I quickly 
learned, too, for what purpose they were 
here, 


** Having bound me hand and foot, they 
paid no more attention to me in any way, 
but went on with the business in hand. 
One of them lighted a match, and consulted 
his watch. I saw his features distinctly for 
a moment as he did so; and I assure you the 
sight was by no means re-assuring, for a 
more cut-throat-looking face I never beheld. 
Presently he spoke in the gruff, harsh tones 
which had first addressed me. 

** * The train ’ll be ’long in exactly twenty 
minutes,’ he said. ‘What we’re goin’ ter 
do ’s got ter be done in a hurry. Who’s got 
the crowbars?’ 

’ “*Here,’ responded one of the others. 
‘There a’n’t but one, though,’ 


Where’s t’other?” 

heft it away. 
luggiw’ ’em both.’ 

***Blarst youl yer too lazy ter live. 
Gimme that one.’ 


“Thereupon the speaker, who evidently 


There wa’n’t no use 
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was the leader of the gang, took the bar and 
began prying up one of the rails of the track, 
—at least, such I judged to be the case from 
what little Icould see and hear. The others 
stood about him, assisting in one way and 
another as he directed, and after some ten 
or fifteen minutes’ work a rail on each side 
of the track was removed from its place, and 
the villains congratulated themselves that 
the train— which had just been heard to 
whistle at a station five miles down the road 
— would be thrown violently from the track 
upon entering the cut. What possible ben- 
efit the men themselves expected to derive 
from such an accident, I don’t know, and at 
that time it did not occur to me to ask my- 
self. At that moment I realized but one 
thing, thought of but one thing, — that the 
track had been torn up, and that in less 
than five minutes the train would come 
rushing along at full speed, and that not 
only my own brother and Boram, who were 
on the engine, but probably many others, 
would be hurled to instant destruction. 

‘Great Heaven! was it possible that four 
or five minutes more would make such fear- 
ful difference; that God would permit such 
a cold-bicoded plot to work itself out? Could 
I, who knew it all beforehand, and who 
would gladly risk any and every thing to 
save them,—could I give no warning? 
Alas! here I was entirely in the power of 
these wholesale assassins, unable to move 
hand or foot. 

“Suddenly [ thought of the red light. 
Would it appear again, as I had counted on? 
Alas! I scarcely dared hope as much now, 
And, even if it did, I doubted if Boram 
would pull up for it a third time. He had 
declared, the night before, that he would 
not be cheated into stopping the train 
again. 

** Overcome by the prospect of so horrible 
a disaster, and scarcely knowing what I did, 
I cried aloud to the men themselves, be- 
seeching them to forego their nefarious pur- 
pose, and to signal the train before it was 
too late. But I might have saved my 
breath: they only cursed me, and bade me 
hold my peace. 

**Suddenty, while I was sitting there on 
the ground, with a cold sweat starting out 
all over me, the leader uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

** Hist? he said in a whisper. ‘Some- 
body ’s comin’ with a lantern. Git down 
there, every one of ye, an’ keep quiet. He 
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*s comin’ down ther track. If he does n't 
see us, we ’ll let him pass. If he does see 
us, —so much the worse for him.’ 

So.they came and crouched down beside 
meat the side of the track; and I felt a 
heavy hand laid upon my shoulder, and a 
breath, hot with passion and strong drink, 
hissing in my ear. It was still the leader 
who spoke, 

***There ’s somebody comin’ along the 
track,’ he said. ‘If you open your head, 
or move a finger, I’ll kill you where you 
lay.’ 

**T shuddered, and my heart beat doubly 
quick at his words, I knew well that he 
stood over me, with the crowbar upraised,. 
ready to do as he said. 

‘** Then, all breathless and silent, we wait- 
ed for the new-comer to pass, And all at 
once, with no sound of any footstep nor 
sign of any human presence, there came 
slowly into sight, and advanced down the 
track before the eyes of each one of us, a 
red light. I knew it in an instant for the 
mysterious light that on the two previous 
nights suddenly appeared above the track. « 
And I knew too, now for the first time, that 
it was simply a Light, and that no human 
hand bore it along. I know what you will 
say to this, —that I was deceived; that, if 
there was a light, there must have been 
somebody with it. I know how it must 
seem to you, for I know how it would have 
seemed to me if some one else should tell 
me the story. 

“Tsay I knew that this red light was 
something supernatural,—the ghost of a 


- light, if you will,—and I had not the 


slightest intention of erying out. Yet for 
the life of me I could not repress a start as 
the mysterious light came fuliy opposite, 
und I plainly saw what the wreckers them- 
selves did not seem to comprehend at all, — 
that there would have been no ear to hear 
my cry, 

“That start was well-nigh fatal. I heard 
a muttered curse above my head, I knew 
that the bar was descending swiftly, and 
then a bright flash of light seemed to pass 
before my eyes, and I lost all conscious- 
ness. 

«Of course, since I am here to tell the 
story, it did n’t kill me. But, if the coward 
who dealt the blow had had a little more 
light to guide him, I never should have 
come to myself agajn ten minutes later to 
find them throwing water in my face, and 
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Jim Boram bending over me, groaning and 
swearing all in a breath. 

“T was a good deal confused when I first 
opened my eyes. For the moment it seemed 
to me that I was on the engine, as usual; 
and I shouted, — 

“*Jim! Jim! for the love of God, stop 
her! There ’s the red light again, and it 
means something this time. They ’ve torn 
up the track in the cut,’ 

“ ¢] know it, Nix,’ says Jim. ‘But it’s 
all right. i pulled up just in time. I 
should n’t have, though, only George he 
saw the light first, and jerked the whistle- 
string in a jiffy. After that, I thought it 
best to reverse. It’s no easy thing, after 
all, pushing on at full speed with a danger- 
signal ahead. But how do you feel, boy? 
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You ’ve got an awful gouge on the side of 
your head.’ 

“Then I began to remember more dis- 
tinctly. 

*“**Where are they,—the wreckers?’ I 
gasped, setting my teeth. 

“Cut and run. The men are out after 
’em; but I doubtif they catch’em. It ’s 
an awful dark night.’ 

* And as for the red light,” the engineer 
concluded, ‘‘ of course you understand that 
it had appeared and disappeared just as on 
the two nights previous. And it was never 
seen again, nor ever explained. You may 


account for it as you like: I know that God 
was good, and he sent it, 

** But I reckon they ’re ready to move op 
ahead there: here comes Conductor Niles. 


SONG. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Holiday is over, 


Song and sunshine fled: 
What is summer, sweetest, 


When the summer ’s dead? 


Sadder are dead roses 


Than dead snowdrops be: 
Sadder is lost sunshine 


Than the shadows be. 


Sweetheart, do not love me: 
Let me live my day 


In the bare, brown autumn, 


In the winter gray, 


For is it not better 


To have naught to lose 
Than be always mourning 


Somerville, Mass., 1878. 


O’er a withered rose? 
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LOVE AMONG THE ICE-FIELDS, 


BY W. H. MACY, 


I hear that Tom Dawson was ship-keeper 
on board one of the whalers lost last season 
in the great Polar basin, near Point Bar- 
row; and that he remained by the ship, pre- 
ferring to take his chances in these hyper- 
borean regions rather than attempt the 
seemingly desperate — though, as it proved, 
successful— journey over land and ice to 
seek safety on board more fortunate ships. 
Tom is an old stager in those Polar seas; 
and, from all that I can learn from those 
rescued and brought to San Francisco, I 
have a shrewd suspicion that he has return- 
ed to his first love. 

It is fifteen years since Tom ‘Dawson and 
I were shipmates in the “ Braganza;’’ and 
he then told me that he had been up north 
every summer since 1849, but had never 
penetrated so far as he wished to go, which 
was to a bay in latitude seventy-four north, 
near Point Barrow. 2 

I was curious to know what particular 
object he had in view, that he should thus 
persevere, year after year, in trying to reach 
that far-away place. 

Why,” asked Dawson, “isn’t it natu- 
ral that a man should want to see his 
wife?’ 

“His wife!’ I echoed, in amazement. 
“Why, yes, of course it ’s natural; but 
what do you mean by that?”’ 

**My wife is up there somewhere, I sup- 
pose. For the last twelve seasons I have 
been sailing out of the Sandwich Islands by 
the cruise, coming up here in the Arctic 
every summer, and all with the hope of 
again meeting my little Agnes.’’ 

“Agnes?” I again repeated. ‘Agnes 
what or who?’ 

*“Why, Agnes Dawson,’’ he -answered 
coolly, “‘since, as I told you, she is my 
wife. I have seldom told the circumstance 
to any of my shipmates; for they are too 
* much inclined to laugh at me, and call me a 
romantic fool: but I shall come up into 
these seas every year as long as I am able 
to do it; and, if I ever find my wife, I shall 
go with her and stay with her, if I have to 
fight my way out of the ship, and fight 
again after I get on shore. I think I have 


confidence enough in you to tell you all the 
particulars; and, after having heard the 
story, you shall judge for yourself how big 
a fool I am.” 

And this is the substance of the story 
which Tom Dawson told to me during our 
night-watches. 


When Captain Roys, in the “Superior,” 
of Sag Harbor, passed through Behring's 
Straits in the summer of 1848, and made a 
very successful whaling season, it was gen- 
erally believed that his was the only vessel 
visiting the Arctic Ocean that year. But, 
according to the story told me by Tom, the 
little bark ** Mongolian,’’ on board which he 
held the berth of ordinary seaman, sailed 
from Sydney, Australia, in the early part of 
that year, on a voyage which was secret 
from all but her captain and chief officer. 

It was understood by Tom and others of 
the crew, when they signed the shipping 
articles, that the vessel was to make a trad- 
ing voyage among the Micronesian Islands 


.in the lower latitudes of the Pacific, and 


would extend her cruise to Vancouver's 
Island or other British ports on the north- 
west coast of America. There was nothing 
about the Mongolian” or her outfit that 
indicated any special preparations for a voy- 
age to the icy seas, and Tom assured me 
that he certainly should not have joined her 
crew if he had known or even guessed her 
real destination. 

After touching at various islands in the 
Pacific, the bark held her course steadily 
northward; and, instead of approaching the 
west coast of America at the point expected 
by the crew, she steered through one of the 
passages among the Aleutian Chain, and 
made her first landfall near Cape St. Thad- 
deus, 

Tom and his shipmates, indignant at the 
deception practiced upon them, entered 
their protest; but the captain, calling all 
hands aft, explained that he intended to ex 
plore for information concerning new whak 
ing-grounds in the far north, and also to a& 
certain if a good trade might no‘ be carried 
on with the wandering tribes of Esquimaps 
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for furs and walrus-ivory. The crew were 
promised extra wages and more grog, their 
remonstrances were all overruled, and they 
returned to their duty. 

The “‘ Mongolian ’”’ then proceeded on her 
voyage through Behring’s Straits, entering 
the Polar basin, as appears by Tom’s state- 
ments, some days in advance of the date 
given in the log-book of Captain Roys. A 
good dicker was carried on, from time to 
time, with little parties of Indians who 
came out in their skin-boats; and, the sea- 
son proving a very open one, the little bark 
skirted the ice-fields away up to the vicinity 


gust. 

A large party of natives were found en- 
camped here at a favorable location for car- 
trying on a trade; and the anchor was let go 
in a convenient depth at two miles’ distance 
from the land, for the whole sea is but a 
shallow basin, affording anchorage any- 
where. 

But, the night following, a gale came on 
from the westward, forcing the ice in toward 
the land until the bark was surrounded and 
hemmed in by the impassable barrier, 

But she was not at first supposed to be in 
immediate danger, and it was hoped that a 
change of wind and weather might soon op- 
erate to release her from the icy fetters, 
The wind, however, continued for three 
weeks in the same quarter; and more and 
more ice kept pressing down before it, mak- 
ing the situation each day more perilous, 
Hope merged into deep anxiety, and anxie- 
ty into despair, until at last the captain de- 
cided to abandon the bark to her fate, and 
week safety for himself and those under his 
command by making a journey down the 
coast to some Russian settlement. The 
season was drawing to a close, and the signs 
heralding the approach of an early winter 
were already to be observed. 

The stock of provisions on board was not 
sufficient to have lasted the whole crew 
more than half way through the inclement 
season, even had there been a reasonable 
hope of preserving the vessel herself from 
destruction, 

But of this there was no prospect; for it 
emed that amy considerable increase of 
Vind, causing a commotion among the ice, 


destroy the lives of all who might be on 
board of her at the moment. 
The Esquimaux had all the time been 
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of Point Barrow, arriving there late in Au- 


must certainly break her up, and probably. 


very friendly to the ice-bound mariners; 
but to attempt to quarter the whole crew of 
eighteen men upon them for the winter was 
not fora moment to be thought of. They 
were so poor themselves that they barely 
picked up a meagre subsistence, wandering 
from place to place, like the Bedouins of 
the desert. 

When it was finally decided to abandon, 
Tom Dawson, and his chum, Jack Gilbert, 
declared their intention of taking their 
chance of remaining by the bark, living ei- 
ther on board or among the Indians, rather 
than incur the toils and risks of the journey 
over ice and land which the main body 
were about to undertake. 

The captain raised no objection to this; 
and the two, taking an affectionate leave of 
their shipmates, remained behind, with a 
strong presentiment upon Al that they 
would never meet again in this world. 

Taking the two boats with them, sixteen 
men set forward over the ice, heading di- 
rectly to the southward, but keeping as 
near the coast as circumstances would per- 
mit. 

Tom and Gilbert watched them as long 
as they could be seen from the bark’s mast- 
head, and felt the entire loneliness of their 
condition all the more keenly when their 
comrades were no longer to be seen. But 
each party had made their own election; 
and those sixteen men were never heard of 
more, having no doubt all perished misera- 
bly in some way known only to Omnis- 
cience, 

The party had taken what provisions they. 
could well carry with them; but enough re- 
mained on board the “ Mongolian ”’ to last 
two men for more than a year. Gilbert and 
Tom were in some doubt as to the best 
manner of preserving their stock: for if 
they, with the help of their Esquimaux 
friends, could carry it on shore, it would be» 
quite impossible to guard against theft and 
waste; for these people, despite their gen- 
eral friendliness, had an irresistible propen- 
sity to pilfer even things which they did not 
really want, and were, besides, improvident 
even to recklessness, On the other hand, 
if the bark were destroyed, with all the pro- 
visions on board, they would be in a miser- 
able plight, even if they escaped with their 
lives; for they would be restricted to the 
nauseous <liet of the Esquimaux, and short 
commons even at that. 

But for the present they decided to let all 
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remain as it was, and to live chiefly on 
board, keeping aloof, as far as possible, 
from the Indians. Some of the latter, how- 
ever, came on board every day, and of 
course took greater liberties, now that there 
were only two seamen left, than they had 
when all hands were on board. Though not 
at all hostile, they were thus quite trouble- 
some. 

The weather and wind continued much 
the same for another week; but, at the end 
of that period, an easterly breeze set in, and 
the masses of ice were forced off shore, thus 
relieving the vessel from the pressure, 
Three or four days of easterly weather were 
sufficient to move away the barrier, and 
leave a strip of clear water several miles in 
width along the coast. 

But it was quite impossible for our two 
adventurers to work and handle a bark of 
two hundred tons in such a manner as to 
take her back into the Pacific; while the 
Esquimaux, even had they been willing to 
assist in such a voyage, were entirely use- 
less as seamen. Bosides, the view from the 
mast-head showed such immense bodies of 
ice to the southward that it was evident 
that all hope of escape in that direction 
would be effectually barred as soon as a few 
miles’ progress had been made. 

The idea was at once given up; but, with 
the aid of the Indians, the anchor was 
weighed, and the ship worked into a small 
haven beyond a bend of the shore, some- 
what to the northward of the former an- 
chorage. Here the anchor was again let 
go, within half a mile from the shore; as it 
was thought to be the position which held 
out the best promise of safety. 

Tom and his partner, having now done 
all that could be done, awaited the progress 
of the season, determined, in the event of 
any great movement of the ice, to get clear 
of the bark in time, before she should be 
crushed or be forced on shore, 

The Esquimaux set about building their 
- winter village at the head of the haven, 
within convenient distance of the vessel; 
the village consisting of only three huts, 
with a population of about thirty souls. 

When the wind again changed, it came 
quite fresh from the northwest, and the 
sight of the advancing fields of ice was fear- 
ful to beheld. The preparations for aban- 
donment were hastily made, and a part of 
the provisions was being transferred to the 
smal) boat and the native baidars, to be car- 


ried on shore, when an unlooked-for cir. 
cumstance occurred, which proved the sal- 
vation of the “‘ Mongolian,” and gave our 
heroes at least a respite from destruction by 
shipwreck, which a moment before appeared 
inevitable. 

Among the advance guard of the icy 
masses was one particularly large berg or 
floating island,—large in extent or area, 
but of no great height. This berg, moving 
on with the rest in full career, was suddenly 
brought to a stand by striking aground di- 
rectly at the mouth of the little bay, which 
passage it almost completely blocked up, 
The other smaller masses, being thus effect- 
ually checked, recoiled from the shock, 
grinding upon each other, and were swept 
away to the southward, so that only smaller 
pieces found their way past the great natu- 
ral breakwater thus formed by the stranded 
berg. 

The Esquimaux greeted this phenomenon 
with wild shouts, and declared, with every 
kind of pantomime they could make use of, 
that the bark was safe for the season, 


And the event proved that they were. 


right; for the next day the weather became 
wintry, with a sudden accession of cold, 
and, before Tom and his crony had com- 
pleted their arrangements for making them- 
selves comfortable on board, the young ice 
had begun to form in the smooth basin of 
the little bay. In a few more days it was 
strongly frozen over; and the “‘ Mongolian” 
lay snugly and securely docked, with no ap- 
prehension of any immediate peril to the 
vessel herself. 

I will not tire the reader with a descrip- 
tion of their life in winter quarters, such as 
has been so well and so minutely described 
in the narratives of the several Arctic ex- 
plorers. Of course our two men, having a 
vessel not specially fitted for wintering in 
the regions of eternal ice, were put to a 
thousand make-shifts and rude contriv- 
ances; yet they managed, not only to exist, 
but to keep themselves tolerably comforta- 
ble. 

The Indians, had they been so disposed, 
might easily have taken possersion of the 
vessel and all she contained. But they 
showed no such disposition, and continued 
to make peaceful visits to her every day 
when the mercury rose high enough to allow 
of human beings venturing into the open 
air at all. 

There was one among them, who, it soon 
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appeared, was always a welcome guest in 
the snug little after-cabin of the ‘‘ Mongo- 
lian,’ and who was destined to wield a 
strange and powerful influence over my 
wayward shipmate, Tom Dawson, 

There was only one young woman among 
the tribe, who was known by the eupho- 
nious name of Aggalootka. She was the 
daughter of old Agkaloot, who might be 
called a prominent man in his own circle: 
for at least the prominence of his own 
cheek-bones could not be denied; and he 
was, besides, a shade dirtier than most of 


er, he appeared to entertain very little affec- 
tion for his only child, who had something 
exceptional about her, and did not excel in 
those gifts and accomplishments which 
would tend to make her a belle in the esti- 
mation of her own countrymen. 

According to Tom’s own statement, which 
is the only available evidence bearing upon 
the case, Aggalootka was really pretty; but 
due allowance must be made for the partial- 
ity of a lover. A pretty woman, in any 
sense of the phrase as used by civilized 
men, is certainly a rara avis among the 
Western Esquimaux; for, as a rule, they 
are even less prepossessing in appearance 
than the men. In most of the specimens 
whom I have met, the softening down of 
the features seemed to give to the little nose 
the effect of a mere pimple lying deep down 
in a valley between two mountainous 
cheeks, And, as everything about the 
dress, movements, and manners of these 
people is at the very antipodes of grace or 
good taste, it would seem that Aggalootka 
must have been an unworthy representative 
of ier own race if she possessed charms to 
80 infatuate an intelligent Englishman like 
Tom Dawson. 

However, be that as it may, Tom, in his 
strange quarters, isolated from civilization, 
did actually conceive for this Esquimau 
maiden a passion which has influenced and 
colored his whole subsequent life. She was 
a frequent visitor to the cozy little cabin of 
the “ Mongolian,” and often shared the ra- 
tions of the two seamen, thereby conferring 
4 strange kind of happiness upon Tom, 
while it must be admitted that her com- 
pahy was rather a bore to the less suscep- 
tible Gilbert. 

According to the description given of his 
tharacter by Tom, his shipmate had, in 
tmmon with the Esquimaux, the faculty 
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his neighbors. Although he was a widow-. 
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of being able to sleep whenever he chose, 
and thus while away a great portion of the 
winter in a torpid state, like a polar bear, 
It was while Jack thus enjoyed his somno- 
lence, that the lovers passed the most de- 
lightful hours, Tom teaching English words 
to Aggalootka, while at the same time he 
improved his own knowledge of the Indian 
jargon by way of exchange. But the lan- 
guage of tenderness requires not words as a 
medium of exchange; and in this case heart 
speaks to heart, and eye to eye. 

In vain did Gilbert, during his waking 
hours, ridicule and satirize all this non- 
sense, as he termed it. Aggalootka was 
certaiply touched with a new sensation, 
such agshe had never felt toward any of the 
hunters among her own people; and Tom 
Dawson, imprisoned in almost total dark- 
ness, and smothered in furs, was, alas! over 
head and ears in love with the little Esqui- 
mau maiden. 

Matters had progressed into this stage, 
when one day the patriarch, Agkaloot, went 
out alone to hunt the walrus, and did not 
return. There were strange wailings and 
mourning rites all the next day around the 
air-hole in the ice near which his spear had 
been found; but the frigid element wetness 
to give up its dead. 

Here was a new trouble for Aggalootka; 
for her father, though never at all demon- 
strative in his affection for her, had always 
left her inclinations free in the matter of 
marriage, and had sustained her in her 
steady refusal to espouse Gurjak, the ugli- 
est and most disgusting man of the tribe, 
and the most persistent of suitors for her 
hand. 

As soon as the days of mourning for the 
lost brave were over, these persecutions 
were renewed in a manner showing that 
Gurjak felt his power now and her helpless- 
ness, 

Aggalootka, rendered miserable by her 
would-be lover’s hateful overtures, sought 
the ‘* Mongolian’’ ’s cabin more than ever: 
in fact, she might almost be said to live 
there. 


Tom, albeit his course might be fraught 
with personal danger, was happy enough in 
feeling himself the protector and champion 
of persecuted innocence; and Aggalootka 
was invested with even new beauties in his 
eyes. 

It was not long before he resolved upon 
the bold plan of making her his own wife, 
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and living or dying with her; though he. 


knew that such a course must involve the 
greatest risk to himself. 

It did not take long to come to an under- 
standing with the young lady herself. She 
was ready to incur any risk to escape or 
suit of the detested Gurjak. 

The preliminaries were quickly cena 
and Aggalootka came on board the bark the 
same night, accompanied by two old wo- 
men, hideously ugly, who were her fast 
friends, and fully in the secret. A boy was 
also brought along, without whose assist- 
ance the marriage ceremony could not be 
completed. 

The ceremonies, as practiced among this 
tribe, were very simple and unique, . Both 
Tom and his bride-elect were anointed with 
rancid whale-oil; the anointing being per- 
formed for Tom by the two old women, and 
for Aggalootka by Jack Gilbert and the boy. 
The couple were then lashed together, back 
to back, with thongs of walrus-hide, one of 
these thongs going round both their necks 
so as to pull the backs of their heads into 
close contact. A sack or bag made.of the 
semi-translucent intestine of a whale was 
then pulled over both their heads; and, 
thus confined, they remained while the old 
women and the boy repeated the marriage 
service, whatever that might be, in their na- 
tive tongue. 

When this was concluded, the happy 
twain were released from their bonds; and 
having embraced, and rubbed their noses 
together, the ceremony was declared to be 
complete. 

“It may be all satisfactory to your wife, 
Tom, as far as she is concerned,’’ said the 
astute Gilbert, “‘and she has done all right 
according to her knowledge and gifts; but 
it strikes me that the Episcopal Church of 
England ought to have a finger in the pie, 
for your sake, Tom, at least. Stand by, 
now, to repeat after me what I’m going to 
read,”’ 

And Jack produced an old soiled book, 
from which he read off the whole marriage 
service; Tom making the proper responses, 
and using a brass ring, which was large 
enough for the bride to put two fingers into 
at once. 

“I’ve no church authority,” continued 
Gilbert, “‘and perhaps there ’s stil) some- 
thing about the splice that is n’t quite ship- 
shape; but I’ve done the very best I could, 
and I now pronounce you, Thomas Dawson, 


and you, Aggie or Agnes Lootka, to be man 
and wife, so far as you can be made so in 
these heathenish regions.”’ 

As he spoke these last words, a stir was 
heard overhead; and a moment later there 
was an impatient series of knocks at the 
cabin-door. 

Tom drew his wife to his side, while his 
shipmate undid the fastenings, and con- 
fronted the enraged Gurjak and two other 
dirty braves. 

A word from one of the old women as- 
sured the disappointed suitor that he had 
arrived too late; and he turned away, mut- 
tering what were supposed to be threats of 
dire vengeance. But he had not many par- 
tisans among his own people, aside from 
the two men who came with him. Most of 
the tribe, including all the women and the 
better of the men, were in sympathy with 
Aggalootka, and were rather glad that she 
had"™been married to the stranger instead of 
being sacrificed to Gurjak. 

And so Tom and Aggie received their 
friends, who for a few days made their con- 
gratulatory calls, and then fairly settled 
down to the routine of housekeeping in the 
cabin of the ** Mongolian.”’ 

The dark Arctic night wore slowly away, 
with little to break its dreadful monotony; 
and the milder days of spring at length ar- 
rived, with indications that the icy fetters 
around the stout little vessel must soon be 
broken. 

It was no longer necessary to keep housed 
closely all the time; and our two seamen 
often took long tramps on the ice, for the 
excitement of hunting seals or walruses a3 
well as for much-needed exercise, for in 
their confined quarters they had been in 
constant fear of that dread disease, the 
scurvy. 

Sometimes Tom and his active little wife 
went out together, for Aggie was uneasy at 
being left behind; and on such occasions 
the revengeful rival was often seen lurking 
not far from them: but as Tom always car- 
ried his loaded gun, of which not only Gur- 
jak, but all the tribe, stood in wholesome 
fear, a8 something mysterious, they were 
safe from any attack by their hideous en- 
emy. 

But on one occasion, when, according to 
the calendar kept on board, the season had 
advanced ‘well into the month of May, the 
young couple had strayed away out nearly 
to the mouth of the bay, where the great 
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berg still held itself like an immense barri- 
eade across the entrance, and obstructed 
all view of the still ice-bound sea outside, 


The ice upon which they walked was not - 


as smooth and level as that in which the 
ship was docked, broken and irregular, 
forming in many places hummocks of con- 
siderable size and height, with air-holes at 
frequent intervals, 

Aggie, nimble as a fawn, had run on in 
advance of her husband, and was for the 
moment hidden from his sight by the inter- 
vening hillocks of ice, 

Tom had left his gun standing against 


one of these, and walked a few steps to the * 


edge of an air-hole, stopping to peer down 
into its depths. While thus engaged, and 
abstracted for an instant from all around 
him, he was startled by a wild shriek, and, 
jumping up, was just in time to step aside, 
thus saving bimself from being pushed bod- 
ily over by the fierce Gurjak, while his 
swift-footed wife, rushing upon the would- 
be murderer before he had time to retreat 
from the verge of the opening, pushed with 
all the strength of her two hands, and threw 
herself backward upon the ice, while Gur- 
jak, losing his footing, toppled over down 
into the hole, 

Tom Dawson, spite of his gratitude for 
his own deliverance, was quite horror-strick- 
en at the tragedy, and ran to look down, 
hoping something might be done to save 
even the man who had intended for him the 
same fate which had recoiled upon himself. 
But little Aggie pulled him away from the 
spot, putting her hand upon his mouth to 
indicate that he was always to keep the se- 
cret, and, thrilled with joy at having been 
in time to save her husband’s life, appeared 
to breathe more freely and to feel happier 
than at any other time since the day of her 
marriage. 

There was no one in sight at the time; 
and, if they kept their own counsel, the fate 
of Gurjak must forever remain a mystery to 
his people. 

It was with a heavy heart, however, and 
ah abstracted air, that Tom returned to the 
vessel; but the secret was safe with the 
two, and was never revealed even to Jack 
Gilbert. 

The mourning rites followed as in the 
case of ‘Tiom’s father-in-law, old Agkaloot; 
and then the dost man appeared to be for- 
Sotten. 

The sunshine of spring was now growing 


more and more powerful day by day; and in 
a short time the distant rumbling sounds, 
as well as the view from the mast-head, 
gave evidence that the great ice-floes in the 
offing were breaking up and drifting away 
southward. The spring tides lifted the 
great berg from the bottom, and swung if 
away from its position like an immense gate 
upon its hinges, while the moist appearance 
of the level ice in the haven, with the sight 
of here and there an opening crack, betok- 
ened a speedy release of the “* Mongolian” 
from her winter quarters. 

Our two Englishmen took counsel togeth- 
er upon their future movements; for the 
crisis of their fate seemed to be now ap- 
proaching. 

**Surely, you ’ve no idea, Tom, of taking 
up your abode among these filthy, blubber- 
eating savages?” said Jack Gilbert, who, 
with the advent of milder weather, had 
shaken off all his apathy, and was now the 
brisk, wide-awake British seaman, equal to 
any emergency. “‘Eh, Tom? Don’t tell 
me, old fellow, you ’ll turn savage your 
self?” 

**No, no,’ Tom answered: “ such a life 
as that is not to be thought of for a moment 
if it can be avoided. And yet,’’ he contin- 
ued, with a fond look at his wife, who sat 
in acorner of the cabin, devourimg walrus- 
flesh raw with all the gusto of her ances- 
tors, “what else can we do? We never 
can work the bark even if we could get her 
outside the bay there. She would go to 
pieces in the ice, and there we should per- 
ish unknown and unsung, as the phrase is, 
That would be rather worse than the blub- 
ber-eating life. Then our old jolly-boat is 
in a condition that she can hardly be kept 
afloat, and so rotten that she is n’t worth 
repairing. We could n’t do much with 
her.’’ 

** Of course we could n’t,” answered Jack 
dogmatically. ‘‘She is n’t good for any- 
thing in these waters anyhow. We must 
have an Arctic boat made of skins,—an 
oomiak, ‘The season has got along where 
there is a decent, regular change of night 
and day; though the darkness is short, and 
is fast growing shorter. Tonight we must 
steal an oomiak,—there are two of them 
lying out here in the ice, half way down the 
bay,—launch her out into the open sea, 
and be off before daylight comes.” 

** But can we do that without being stop- 
ped?”’ asked Tom doubtfully, 
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‘I think we can,” said Gilbert. ‘There 
*ll be no Indians out tonight after the haze 
settles down, because the ice is n't safe, and 


they.’re afraid it will break clear across the - 


bay. My only fear is, that they ’ll haul 
their oomiaks ashore when they come in; 
but I hope they may risk ’em out another 
night. We must take what provisions we 
can lug away with us, and, when that’s all 
gone, trust to luck for what we can kill. 
We shall be going south, into milder weath- 
er; and we must keep away out into the 
middle of the basin, and have nothing to do 
with any straggling parties of savages so 
long as we can manage to feed ourselves. 
We can find our way down through the 
straits in ten or twelve days if we don’t 
founder at sea. But, if a gale comes on, we 
may find it safest to make for the shore, 
and land somewhere.”’ 

*“*And where do you expect to bring up 
finally?’ inquired Dawson, still rather du- 
bious. 

‘Well, there again we must trust to 
luck, which is better than the life of a 
blubber-eater. We may fall in with a ves- 


sel, or coast away down the shore till we 
reach some Russian settlement. Perhaps 


our chance of that will be better over on 
the Asiatic side of the sea; but I don’t care 
which sid@ it is, so that we fetch out some- 
where.” 

**And, now, about Aggie?’ said Tom 
anxiously. 

**Can’t you leave her behind?” asked 
Jack, “I know ’t is n’t the thing to sepa- 


rate man and wife; but, really, is n’t it best 
for all parties in this case? Suppose we get 
back to civilization, what could you ever do 
with a wife like that? She would be a reg- 
ular-built elephant on your hands. She ’d 
be very unhappy, and so would you too. I 


don’t doubt that you love her, Tom, I used 


to laugh at that; but I don’t now. Still, 
for her own sake, as well as for yours, she 
had better be left behind, among her own 
people.”’ 

Tom considered a minute, and then an- 
swered very decidedly, — 

“No: Aggie shall not be left here, unless 
it be by her own request, It shall be as she 
chooses; and I know she will choose to go 
with us. You forget, Jack, how useful she 
can be to us in the oomiak. If we perish 
on the way, she and I ,will at least die to- 
gether; and, if we reach civilization once 
more, — Well, never mind: I meet these 
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difficulties when Iget to them. So my wife 
goes with me, to live or die, unless she her. 
self chooses to do otherwise.’’ 

Tom could not make up his mind to tell 
his shipmate of the new tie of gratitude 
which bound him to Aggalootka as the pre- 
server of his life, But Gilbert, although 
still vexed at Tom’s foolishness, as he con- 
sidered it, saw that further argument would 
be useless, 

That very night, while the Esquimaux 
were all in their huts, and everything was 
quiet on shore, the two men and the faith- 
ful woman, laden with provisions and other 
necessary articles, abandoned the ‘‘ Mongo- 
lian” to her fate, and made their way to the 
oomiak. 

Before they were missed by those on 
shore, their light craft was away out in the 
Polar basin, threading her way rapidly be- 
tween the floating masses of ice, and head- 
ing southward toward Christian lands, 

The voyage was a hard and trying one, 
and at various times they were obliged to 
make a landing, owing to heavy weather 
coming on, and to pass two or three days on 
shore. But the two were both young, har- 
dy, and resolute, and inspired with the hope 
of a return to the world of warmth and life; 
and Tom’s wife, with no particular aim 
save to follow and share his fortunes, and 
with no idea of any world but the frozen 
regions between Behring’s Straits and Point 
Barrow, was nevertheless quite at home in 
the oomiak as well as at the landing-places 
along these desolate shores, and was ever 


full of shifts and resources, Indeed Jack 
Gilbert himself admitted that she was worth 


a dozen white men under these circum- 
stances, and had no doubt she could have 
taken the boat and made the same voyage 
alone much better than he and Tom could 
have made it without her company, 


It was nearly a month before the party 
reached and passed the Dromide Islands, 
which stand like sentinels in the gateway 
of the straits, and their oomiak, still making 
its devious course between the lumps of 
floating ice, emerged upon the broad Pacific 
Ocean. 

No words can picture the astonishment 
and joy of Tom and Jack at the sight of 
five ships at different points along the 
southern horizon. They knew nothing of 
the successful whating cruise of the “Su- 
perior,” or how the tidings brought back by 
her sent a whole fleet of American whalers 
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to follow on her track in the summer of 
1849. 

The little Esquimau woman, Aggaloot- 
ka, was an object of special attention and 
interest at Honolulu after her arrival there 
in the fall. Such a specimen had never 
been known to reach a tropical climate be- 
fore; and indeed she was utterly unfitted to 
flourish in any such latitude. Despite the 
best intentions of Tom Dawson, it was soon 
plainly evident that his transplanted blos- 
som was likely to wither. In the midst of 
juxuriance, in a land where Nature had 
been most bountiful in dispensing her gifts, 
poor Aggie pined for a speedy return to the 
eternal ice and snow, the utter barrenness 
and desolation, on which she had been root- 
ed and reared to womanhood. It was not that 
she loved Tom less, but that she loved her 
native soil more. If he would go back with 
her, and dwell in her Arctic home, her hap- 
piness would be complete; but go back she 
must, or speedily die. 

No one was more sensible of this than her 
husband, and he was all impatience for the 
arrival of the spring fleet of whalers on 
their way to the northern cruising grounds, 
that he might secure a passage for himself 
and his drooping wife. 

But meanwhile he could not afford to be 
idle; and so, placing his wife in good and 
comfortable quarters on shore, he took an 
affectionate leave of her, and shipped for a 
sperm-whaling cruise between seasons, ex- 
pecting to return to Honolulu early in the 
spring. 


But, as the captain of a whaler cruises 


under a sort of roving commission, this one 
saw fit to alter his plans, and make his stop 
at.another port; so that the husband and 
wife did not meet again, as Tom had in- 
tended, 

So, after waiting, with hope deferred, till 
it was definitely ascertained that the “Om- 


ega’’ would not return until fall, a passage 
for the poor, enfeebled woman was secured 
on board one of the last ships which left 
Honolulu in 1850, bound direct to Behring’s 
Straits, 

Tom went in the same direction; but, as 
whales were found plenty in the Anadir 
Sea, his ship did not pass through into the 
Arctic Ocean at all; and he returned with a 
tich cargo, and his pockets well filled, but 
with his wife entirely lost tohim. He only 


learned that she had been landed at a little 
settlement at the mouth of Kotzebu Sound, 
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where there were some Esquimaux who 
had known her. She was in good health, or 
at least was fast recoveriug her strength and 
spirits, when she was put on shore; the 
cold, bracing air of the high latitudes hav- 
ing worked like magic in restoring her. She 
had been overjoyed to return to her old way 
of life, the only drawback to her happiness 
being the separation from her husband, 
But she hoped, that, as she could not live 
in a warm climate, Tom might some day 
come to her. 

And so it was, that Tom Dawson, up to 
the time when he and I broke bread to- 
gether in the ‘* Braganza,”’ had visited the 
Polar whaling-grounds every year, hoping 
to meet his first and only love. Not being 
able to get up an expedition on his own ac- 
count, he could only ship in a whaler, and 
trust to luck and chance, 

Several times, through the medium of in- 
tercourse with wandering parties of E>qui- 
maux, he had heard from Aggalootka; but 
she was always at such a distance that to 
desert from his ship, with the view of mak- 
ing his way to her, was a hopeless under- 
taking. 

His secret was known to but very few of 
those with whom he sailed, for he seldom 
talked upon the subject; but he came to be 
well known at Honolulu and Lahaina as the 
man who had made so many successive sea- 
sons up north, and who, when he had spent 
his summer’s earnings,—for his habits 
were improvident and even profligate when 
on shore, — was always ready to ship again, 
but always for the Arctic region, never for 
the Okotsk or Japan Sea or any other whal- 
ing-grounds. 

I know that I argued the case seriously 
with Tom, enlarging upon the folly of such 
a wild-goose chase; but all to no purpose, 
In vain I argued that his Aggie, although 
she might still have a longing feeling for 
her English husband, was better off where 
she was, and that in all probability she had 
fonnd happiness with some brave of her 
own nation years ago, [om seemed to have 
become possessed with a single idea, and 
the Arctic seas and shores had a strange 


fascination for him. . 


It mattered not that Aggalootka, if still 
living, was probably but a blear-eyed, blub- 
ber-eating matron, growing prematurely old 
in that dreary and God-forsaken region. He 
cared for no such argument. To again find 
her was the one great purpose of his life; 
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and though, from the manner in which he 
was pursuing it, there seemed little pros- 
pect of his attaining any definite result, he 
had no other ties, to bind him to his own or 
any other country, and he, as well as other 
men, might be permitted to chase his hobby 
or single idea. 

But Tom, who is getting on past the me- 
ridian of life, and getting rather stiff for 
active service in whaling, has of late years 
sought the position of ship-keeper, in which 
I am told he has been highly valued, as an 
experienced seaman and a lifelong voyager 
in the Polar waters. 

While near Point Barrow, last season, in 
the *“‘Desmond,’”’ he learned some intelli- 
gence which raised his hopes to a high 
pitch, as showing that she whom he sought 
was not faraway. He asked for and was 
promised his discharge; but the ship, with 
many others;*was soon afterward beset in 
the ice-floes, and left to her fate. 

At the time of her abandonment, the vet- 
eran ship-keeper insisted on remaining by 
the vessel, claitning himself to be too far 


advanced in years to undertake the risk of 
the terrible journey upon which his ship- 
mates were about starting. 

They left him, they said, much excited, 
and full of confidence that he should reach 
the shore, and be saved. As Tom’s wife 
would certainly never again leave the home 
of her ancestors, it follows that Tom him- 
self must turn Esquimau for her sake. 

I trust that some of the hardy whalemen 
who may visit the scene of the late great 
disaster during the next summer may bring 
me some reliable account of one whom I re- 
call to mind as a highly esteemed shipmate, 
despite his one strange idiosyncrasy, con- 
trolling his whole life through a period of 
twenty-eight years. It may well be said, in 
this instance, that “truth is stranger than 
fiction; and true enough it is, that many 
wiser men than Tom Dawson have made 
lifelong fools of themselves for love of wo- 
men who gave less in return for that love 
than did the young Esquimau squaw who 
figures in these pages,— Aggalootka or 
Agnes Dawson. 


AT LAKE DUNMORE. 


BY WILLIAM TENNYSON HEATON, 


The sunset light from golden halls 
Drifts o’er the wave in softened glory: 
The shadows lengthen where it falls, 
The evening bell to vespers calls, 
And teils a hallowed story. 


Like a river’s tide it fades away 
Among the hills, as if a vision 

Had enrobed the death of day 

In mystic foldings grim and gray 
From far-off lands elysian. 


Silver moonlight mid the flowers 
Falls upon the field and river: 
Yellow sands count out the hours, 
While Moosalamoo o’er us towers, 
And keeps lone watch forever. 


Parkersburg, W. Va., October, 1878. 
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MY REFORM. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


CHAPTER I. 


I ran up the steps, rang, and a servant 
admitted me into the house, I gave him 
my card for Mrs, Charles, and sat down in 
the parlor. 

It was the back parlor,—a long room, 
furnished with Brussels and hair-cloth, well 
furnished, but stiff in arrangement, and 
dreary in atmosphere, being warmed by a 
furnace, dry and hot. 

I walked the floor once or twice, glanced 
at the plaster casts on the brackets, — mis- 
erable imitations of things divine; I ob- 
served a guitar, and wondered who played 
upon it; I stood gazing from the back win- 
dows into the yards below, for a moment. 
All the time I was possessed by a nervous 
excitement which would not let me sit 
down quietly. Observing a pier glass in 
the front parlor, 1 went in to make a final 
inspection of my toilet. The room was 
not very light. As I stood regarding my 
personal appearance with, perhaps, a criti- 
cizing carelessness of satisfaction, I sud- 
denly became aware of some one looking at 
me,—not at my broadcloth, my hair or my 
beard, — but at me. I was too old a soldier 
in social tactics to be discomposed, — embar- 
rassing as was my position, —but went on 
stroking my whiskers, and taking as crit- 
ieizing side views of my tout ensemble, as 
though in the sacred privacy of my dress- 
ing-room. Meanwhile I wondered who 
was looking at me. I had known intui- 
tively that it was not Mrs. Charles, It was 
alady. It was a young lady. *It was a 
person of individuality and power. So 
much I knew, instinctively, as I stood 
there, 

Suddenly I dropped my gaze upon the 
teading-rack where there was an open book, 
and then, careful of my mastery in this 
Strange encounter, I let my eyes follow a 
straight line to those other eyes, —dark, 
wide, steadfast, and below my level, as the 
Owner sat upon a hassock, her head dropped 
back among the deep red draperies of the 
Window. 

When she had my gaze, she held it. 


I struggled for the bow and murmured 
greeting. 

She spoke, — 

“Mr. Church?” and arose, 

“That is my name,”’ mechanically, — ab- 
sorbed in her still face, 

‘You called to see Mrs. Charles?” going 
on with a low, flexible monotony. ‘*She is 
not in; and left word with me, before she 
went out, that you would please excuse 
her, and call tonight.”’ 

I bowed, my eyes falling; feeling she 
knew that I had no business there, but 
wondering how she had known it. It was 
for Mrs. Charles’s interest, as well as for 
mine, to keep our business to herself. 

“Thank you, —good-afternoon,”’ I said, 
dimly conscious of my own exit, as I went 
out. 

In the street I walked on, mechanically, 
for a long way, not realizing what L was do- 
ing; absolutely knowing nothing but the 
sense of encounter which filled me. What 
I had been, what I had done in the last 
half-hour, I realized dimly; but how sharp- 
ly, how keenly, [ still saw and felt the eyes 
of that girl! 

Who was she? I could remember noth- 
ing of her dress or her employment when I 
entered the room. Just as she looked at 
me,—into my heart and soul,—so I re- 
membered only her identity apart from all 
surroundings. I was uncomfortable; I had 
been touched. That girl’s eyes had looked 
me through, and her intelligence sunk a 
shaft into a portion of my being which I 


. had guarded so jealously that I ignored it 


to myself, not wishing to hear my own 
knowledge of it. 

She knew me, I found myself walking 
on impatiently, chafed, startled, pained to 
a revolt. 

Who was she? [ remembered her height; 
it gave me a sense of large proportions in 
my own corporal body; she must have been 
small and slight, Then I had a recollection 
of a gleam of red, That might have been 
the curtain, — or was it her dress? 1 must 
know who she was, I must ask Mrs. 
Charles. Ask her what? How should I 
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describe her? Ah! I could specify her mes- 
senger. That evening I should see Mrs, 
Charles, but meanwhile I had best get out 
of my uncomfortable mood. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I went into Pieffs to dine. Two of my 
friends were there. We dined together, — 
I, drinking largely, — wretched, — dogged 
by the demons of my life. I had hoped 
them dead,—almost dared believe it, they 
had laid in such still coils about my heart 
so lorg. That they were there I never 
doubted, for I felt ever their coldness. But 
I had prayed they might not stir and sting 
me again, 

I kad drank considerable champagne be- 
fore I went into Phelans for a game of bil- 
liards. It was that, perhaps, which made 
me think from every shadow of those bril- 
liant rooms those dark eyes searched me 
out. I did not go to see Mrs. Charles; I 
was not fit. I took a friend with me to my 
rooms when I went home, because | did not 
want to be left alone. 

Discriminatingly bathed and soda-wa- 
tered, I made my toilet, in the morning, 
with a view of calling upon Mrs. Charles, 

I wondered who I might see — half-dread- 
ingly, half-hopingly—as I walked along. 
In the clear, bracing, winter air, I was half 
inclined to believe the last night’s episode a 
feverish dream. 

I ran up the steps of the house, rang the 
bell, and was admitted to the parlors again. 
This time, I seated myself and looked the 
rooms through searchingly. They were 
unoccupied, save by myself, But there 
was the hassock, and there was the reading- 
rack as they had been yesterday. 

Suddenly there came a light, swift foot 
on the stairs. Mrs, Charles came fluttering 
in, pale and agitated. 

“My husband! my husband! he is 
here! He must not see you! Don’t stay a 
moment! Tomorrow I will write you a 
note!” she whispered. 

I walked toward the door, 

* Does he suspect?’’ I asked. 

** He will, if he sees you. And he is so 
horribly jealous!” 

I stooped down and picked something 
from the floor. 

** What is that?’ 

“Nothing but a button. Send me word 
tomorrow.” 


“Tf I can; if he has gone,”’ 

I opened the hall door; she closed it. I 
passed down the steps, looking at my prize, 
a little gold button, found near the reading. 
rack, Was it hers? Upon it was finely en- 
graved the name “‘ Vivia Mars.” 

That name suited that face; it was vivid 
and strong. And I wanted to see it again, — 
wished for a sight of it with a strange, fas- 
cinated feeling, a feeling which absorbed 
and stupefied me as I walked along, think. 
ing of it. 

To the race-course that afternoon; to the 
opera that night. To Phelans the next 
morning; to a dinner-party of my club in 
the afternoon; to a ball in the evening, 
The next day I had some reporting to do; 
the day after a literary article for one of the 
leading magazines was demanded of me, 
Then I was at a political matinee, witha 
champagne supper. After that I remember 
nothing distinctly for three weeks, 

There seemed a period of struggling with 
enemies, of being reproached by dead 
friends, of suffering strange bodily and men- 
tal torments, when I came to a slow con- 
sciousness of lying upon a sick-bed in a 
darkened chamber. I tried to raise my 
hand to my head, but was too weak. I had 
been ill a long time, then, 

I lay still, thinking, — remembering the 
men of my companionship, and wondering 
who tovk care of me; and trying to get 
some clew to the time I had lain there. 

I could not satisfy myself, and certain 
mute objects in the room seemed to taunt 
me with their superior intelligence. A 
Venus upon a bracket in the corner dropped 
her gaze knowingly to the carpet, and a lit- 
tle negro urchin in plaster kicked up his 
heels in an ecstacy of fun at my bewilder- 
ment; while there seemed a dreary waiting 
in the stillness of the room. Soon I fell 
weakly asleep again. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


I must have slept all night, for the sun 
was shining against the east windows when 
I awoke again, There were low voices in 
the room. I spoke,—my voice like the 
whisper of a reed. 

** Who is there?” 

A familiar face came to the bedside,— 
Fred Grabam’s, 

“How are you, Archie?” he said ear 
nestly, 
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“ Have I been very sick?” I asked, 

He shook his head. 

“A tough siege, I tell you! We hardly 
thought we should bring you around,” 

“Ah?” 

I lay still a moment, occupied with the 
stupendous idea of ending my days at that 
time. 

‘Who has taken care of 

“My sister and I, But Old Squills will 
be afoul of me if I Jet you talk, Lie still 
and go to sleep now, like a good fellow.” 

Here I observed the negro urchin on the 
bracket grinning at me again. 

‘Where is your sister?”’ I demanded, re- 
sisting having the bedclothes tucked under 
my chin, 

“Down-stairs, You must keep still, 
Church!” 

“Well; take that confounded grinning 
monkey off that corner bracket,” 

From over the footpost I saw the inky 
image descend, the sooty heels kicking tri- 
umphantly in the air until the last. Then, 
with a feeling of relief, I fell into a dreamy 
doze, in which I half realized what was go- 
ing on in the room, while I wondered at 
the inconsistent visions of my own weak 
brain. 

I don’t quite know whom I expected to 
see when I opened my eyes with a sudden 
desire of discovering Fred Graham’s sister; 
but I was disappointed when my glance fell 
upon a tall, angular woman, with light hair, 
seated in a rocking-chair at the foot of the 
bed, composedly knitting. She looked like 
Fred, being tall, slender, and fair, but she 
was altogether of another class of beings 
from that gay, loose, erratic fellow. She 
was very strictly moral and unselfish,—a 
natural Sister of Charity, 1 had no doubt; 
but I sighed heavily as I looked drearily 
about the room, and wondered how long I 
should have to stay in that situation, under 
hercare, She arose and came to the bed- 
side, 

“As soon as you are strong enough, I am 
going to have you removed to my house,” 
the said. “You will get strong faster 
there,”’ 

She had really a sweet smile. My torpid 
heart began to warm toward her. 

“You are very kind,” I said. “I was 
just thinking how dreary it would be, lying 
here and getting well.”’ 

“Yes; but you must n’t talk, Let me 
do that,” she said. ‘‘No, it won’t do for 
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you to stay here; you will get morbid and 
restless, and try your strength too soon. 
You will come and spend a month with me. 
I try to make my house pleasant, and it 
will be better for you to be there.” 

She would not let me talk, so I could 
only smile faintly in reply, and bend my 
head. She went on with low, pleasant 
talk, and I lay and watched her face, so 
homely, yet with such sweetness coming 
out in every line and wrinkle, and such 
strong goodness and sense in the direct gaze 
of her gray eyes! 

But before I was strong enough to be 
moved, I had abundance of time in which 
to fiud aj] the imperfections in the wall and 
ceiling of the room, to count all the gilt 
spots on the paper, to get by heart the 
fresco pattern of the cornices, Also to dis- 
cover at exactly what hour the morning 
sun fell aslant the head of Venus; and to 
wonder how many of my cronies had awak- 
ened with a headache; and to meditate 
upon the political success of those friends 
of mine who had kept open house for their 
set for two months past, one of whom was 
my host when I fell insensible from his din- 
ing chair. More I thought of, and fell from 
thought into long, refreshing naps, always 
lulled to rest by the monotonous click of 
Miss Margaret Graham’s knitting-needles, 

At the end of ten days I was strong 
enough to be put into a carriage and driven 
to her house, A _ large, commodious, 
wooden house on the Bloomingdale road, 
every room furnished for comfort and con- 
venience, though the walls lacked Titians 
and Correggios, and the brackets heid only a 
pot of geranium or a bulb-glass of hyacinth. 
I was put upon a leather-covered lounge be- 
fore the library fire, and left to myself for 
an hour before dinner, 

Something came over me as I lay there, — 
something sorrowful and sweet, — suggested, 
perhaps, by the song of the canary in the 
window; for once when I had been ill in my 
childhood, I had been nursed on a lounge 
before just such an open fire, with a happy 
canary singing in the window. It made me 
feel as if I had back that innocent child- 
hood. Ileaned back in my chair and looked 
into the glowing coals with a happy con- 
tent. 

“ Mr. Church?’ 

It was a low voice which uttered the 
name close behind me, a voice so melodious 
that it need not have startled a woodland 
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bird. Yet it startled me, —thrilled me, — 
made the blood leap from my heart to my 
face. I turned my head and looked again 
into those eyes. 

But they were tenderer at that moment; 
they did not hurt me as before. She 
smiled. 

** Will you dine-cozily in private here, or 
will you join us at the common table? Al- 
low me to prescribe for your weariness, and 
suggest that you dine here.” 

“It would be very pleasant if you would 
make a tete-a-tete for me. Quite alone, I 
should be lonely,”’ I said, smiling. 

She shook her head. 

** You must n’t coax me into anything so 
pleasant; Lam needed down-stairs. Mak- 
ing toast and tea, and serving it extempo- 
raneously, is one of my fortes. I will show 
you, some time. Now aservant may bring 
you a very tiny mutton chop, a roll and 
butter, farina and cream. That is all. 


Your dinner is already ordered. It seems 
that you eat under orders for a while.”’ 
Yes; and I do not object. I can eat 
anything, if they will only let me have 
enough of it.’’ 
“So hungry ?” with a little grimace. 


Yes.”’ 

“T know; I hadafeveronce.” Suddenly 
bending her head, — “If I can, I will smug- 
gle you a Charlotte russe,” said so confid- 
ingly, so animatedly, that a low, gleeful 
laugh broke from me. But she was gone 
when I would have thanked her with all 
the fervor of a half-starved, convalescing 
fever-patient. 

Who was she? I asked myself again. 
Her atmosphere seemed sweet and healthy 
as before I had felt it pungent and racking. 
I waited impatiently fur hercoming. Pretty 
soon the door opened again, but this time it 
was only the servant with my dinner. 

He put the tray on the table beside me, 
arranged the dishes, and asked me if I 
wished his attendance. I told him no; he 
went out and left me alone, I eagerly 
searched the pockets of my vest. Was it 
the one I had worn the day I called upon 
Mrs. Charles? It was, indeed; and there 
was my trophy,—the little, enchased but- 
ton of gold. I read the name again. Yes, 
it was very like her. 

Suddenly the door opened quickly, and 
Miss Margaret Graham came in. She was 
dressed for dinner. 

“Are you comfortable, Mr. Church?” 


she said, “I sent Vivia up to speak to 
you; I have been very busy. Do you wish 
for anything?” 

“Nothing, thank you. Miss Vivia?”’ 

“*Miss Mars,—a young friend of mine, 
She is on a visit here. A kind, good girl; 
perhaps she may be company for you. She 
‘plays chess and backgammon, reads very 
nicely, and chats pleasantly. You will like 
her, Ithink. Are you quite sure that you 
need nothing?” 

“*Nothing at all,” I said fervently, with 
a sense of satisfaction which she little sus- 
pected. 

‘*Well, make yourself contented. We 
shall be up here in an hour, to spend the 
evening.”’ 

She left me to my dinner and my thoughts, 


CHAPTER IV. 


They came up in an hour,— Miss Mar- 
garet and Fred, Miss Mars, a gentleman and 
lady, and a little child. The gentleman 
and lady were Mr. and Mrs, Lovering; the 
child an orphan adopted by Miss Graham. 

The little girl came shyly up to me and 
offered me some sweetmeats; I took her on 
my knee. Miss Mars, passing by, rested on 
my chair a moment, and whispered, — 

“They had nothing I could bring you. 
Tomorrow you shall dine down-stairs, and 
shall not be restricted.” 

Her smile was so arch, her eyes rained 
down such a soft light, that I felt her to be 
beautiful. Yet, when she seated herself on 
a footstool, and sat looking gravely into the 
fire, I saw that she was not handsome, — 
indeed, that she was quite plain. The fea- 
tures were strong and inharmonious, the 
head oddly developed, and covered with 
masses of fair hair,—very luxuriant and 
wavy, — the heavy rings falling to the shoul- 
ders and clustering about the forehead. 
Her eyes had different colors, I found after- 
ward, Sometimes they were gray, some- 
times black, and sometimes hazel; and I 
have looked into them, when they seemed 
colorless as water. The mouth was large, 
not pretty in repose, but mobile to a fascin- 
ating extent. One was always watching 
for the look they liked to see, an expression 
that came rarely, but which charmed one 
irresistibly. 

Her manner toward me was a study. I 
had been called a fascinating man; and she 
seemed so utterly unconscious of it, that, in 
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all sincerity, I was very doubtful of myself. 
Asaman of true dignity, [ was simply an 
utter failure. I fell to studying why she 
noticed me at ail, forI felt at fault before 
her when I thought of myself at all. At 
first, this was not often, because she had a 
way of interesting me beyond myself, —of 
drawing me out without affecting my con- 
sciousness, In return she showed me her 
own heart and soul, so frankly, with such 
freedom from deception, or coloring of her- 
self, that I felt my suddenly awakened con- 
sciousness with desperate pain. I watched 
her askant, as she read and worked near 
me, and felt how impossible it was for her 
to know me, as I knew her, without her 
starting from me in utter disgust and con- 
tempt. Her goodness was not negative, 
nor her purity the result of circumstances. 
She was utterly human in constitution, but 
her understanding brought her light and 
guidance; she relied upon herself as upon a 
rock, Once or twice I felt her eyes sifting 
me with that look I had seen in them first, 
but usually they were sweet, kind, sympa- 
thetic eyes which drew me, heart and soul, 
toward her. 

I grew strong rapidly — more rapidly than 
I desired— my time of convalescence was 
so pleasant. I was able to go out for some 
days before the cold spring weather became 
sufficiently moderate to allow of the ven- 
ture. 

One morning I stood at the breakfast- 
room window, looking wistfully out into 
the falling rain, when Miss Mars came be- 
hind me, 

“Are you disappointed by the rain?” she 
asked, 

“Yes, I had hoped to go out today,” I 
answered, turning to look at her as I liked 
to see her in a wrapper of black and crim- 
son, a black ribbon knotting back her fair, 
clustering hair. She did not speak for 
some minutes, standing beside me and gaz- 
ing absently into the street, —something 
grave and earnest in her face. I could not 
keep my eyes from her, but she did not 
mind my gazing. 

The profile of her face had a peculiarity 
of expression which reminded me of a pop- 
ularprimadonna, Then thoughts of ‘‘ Nor- 
ma’”’ and “La Traviata” suggested the 
question, — 

“Do you like the opera?’’ 

“T know nothing about it. I never wit- 
nessed an opera in my life.” 


I looked my astonishment. 

** I will tell you why,” she said. “Iam 
peculiarly susceptible to such luxurious 
things, and avoid the temptaion to become 
subject to their influence. I have never 
heard an opera, and I think that I never 
shall.” 

*Do you think it would harm you?” 

*T believe that I should become inex- 
pressibly fascinated, and be tempted to 
neglect other things on that account. Such 
a fascination would become injurious to a 
healthy state of living; and for so false a 
pleasure I should eventually sacrifice my 
self-respect,” and she looked up at me with 
a smile, 

I looked away from her frank eyes, and 
stood silent. 

**It is a pity that it rains,’’ she said, re- 
curring to our first subject. 

* Yes, I want to get out-of-doors,”’ I said, 
with serious restiveness. 

Her glance sought mine quickly, —then 
fell more quickly. 

‘**I suppose so,’’ she said gravely; then 
turned and walked across the floor, once or 
twice. I still stood by the window. 

*I think it will be good weather tomor- 
row. I shall surely go out then,’’ I ob- 
served. 

She came back to the window, and stood, 
not looking at me, but with her face half 
hidden by her hand, as her elbow rested on 
the sash. 

** Will you pardon me for what I am go- 
ing to say?”’ she asked. 

** You could say nothing that I would not 
pardon,” I answered, surprised. 

**Before you were ill, Mr. Church’? — 
She stopped. 

**What is it?’ I said earnestly, and feel- 
ing myself growing a little pale. 

** If there was anything before that time,’’ 
she went on, and speaking as if with an ef- 
fort, “that you desired to be rid of, yet had 
not the resolation to commence the strug- 
gle with, —it will be possible now to make 
the wish a resolution; because now all your 
old habits are broken off, and, to be re- 
sumed, must be deliberately taken up. 
Have you thought of this?’ 

*T have not.”’ 

**I wish you would think of it.’’ 

She was gone in an instant, leaving me 
astonished, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Suddenly Fred came in,—late to break- 
fast. 

**Hillo, Archie! moping?”’ 

**No,” I answered, with an effort to be 
** Admiring the prospect for to- 


at ease, 
day.”’ 

“You find fault with a rainy day!” he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ You, with nothing to do but 
to be nursed and to and cossetted by 
Vivia Mars! You are a confounded fool, 
Archie Church.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

“Oh, quite gratuitous,— that sort of 
thing, —on my part,’”’ he went on between 
the mouthfuls of beefsteak and muffin. 
**But if you knew anything, you’d know 
that you was a discontented noodle, 
Church.”’ 

I went slowly up to my room. There, 
alone, I had my thoughts. The morning 
wore away as I walked the floor. 

By and by there came a knock at my 
door. 

“Who is there?’ I demanded, testy at 
being disturbed. 

“Miss Graham says will you come down, 
sir?” 

It was a servant’s voice. I looked at my 
watch, — one o’clock. 

**TIs it dinner-time, Mary?’’ I asked, open- 
ing the door. 

** Yes, sir.” 

“Tell Miss Graham I wish to be excused. 
I do not care for any dinner.’’ 

I was left alone again. I flung myself 
upon my bed, and lay with my face buried 
in my hands. By and by I heard a carriage 
stop before the house, and voices in the 
hall as the front door was opened and peo- 
ple passed up and down the steps. More 
company, I thought; or perhaps, the Lover- 
ings were going away; their visit was nearly 
out. Ought not I to go down and make my 
adieux? No, I was pale and wretched- 
looking, and my appearance would excite 
remark. They would believe me indis- 
posed, and excuse me. [I lay still. 

The afternoon wore away. By and by 
there came another knock at my door, I 
rose and opened it. There stood Miss Mar- 
garet. 

“Mr. Church, are you ill?” she asked. 

*No— yes —a little. My head aches,” I 
said composedly. 

“Ah! you have takencold. Come down- 


stairs and have a dish of tea, and let mé 
bathe your head in cclogne.”’ 

“Thank you. I will come down,” I said, 

I arranged my toilet hastily, and fol- 
lowed her down-stairs into the parlor, — 
hoping Vivia was there. But the room 
was unoccupied. 

**Sit here in this easy-chair,” said Miss 
Margaret kindly. ‘‘I was afraid you were 
sick when you would not come down to see 
Vivia off, at noon, but”? — 

“What!” I exclaimed, sitting bolt up- 
right under her soothing hands, “ Vivia 
gone away?” 

“Yes, Did n’t you know? I sent Mary 
up to tell you.”’ 

‘IT thought she came to call me to din- 
ner!” 

**She contrived to make some blunder, — 
stupid girl! I might have known it when 
you sent down word that you did not wish 
to dine, and ne word to Vivia. 1 thought 
she looked hurt.’’ 

“Where is she?’ I exclaimed, starting 
up. 

**At her boarding-house, East Fourth 
Street. Poor child, she works very hard at 
teaching music, And to think that she has 
no home!’ 

What is the number?” I asked. 

She gave ittome. In an instant I had 
determined to call upon Vivia, It was the 
house at which Mrs. Charles resided, — Mrs. 
Charles, a woman impure, handsome, 
treacherous, and false; a woman whose 
name was handled lightly in private bya 
certain set of men, I had known her well, 
to my shame. 

And she was under the same roof with 
Vivia Mars! My breath came hurriedly at 
the thought. It betokened fear of danger, 
shame, and pain. I cursed the duplicity of 
the woman whose cunning and caution kept 
her in society and among those who were 
good and pure, And then what loathing of 
myself came over me! 

But out of great pain I had worked some 
degree of absolution, I felt an intense 
hunger for truth and purity, and I was full 
of desperate resolves. As yet I had formed 
no plans regarding Vivia Mars; I only de- 
sired not to come to utter shame before 
her, —to raise some claim, through all the 
disgrace of my life, upon her respect. Yet 
in regard to that shame and disgrace I would 
not have deceived her one iota if the known 
truth to her had been death to me. I could 
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ask no tolerance for my past. I could only 
pray that she kept a certain faith in me un- 
til I could prove a better future. 


CHAPTER VI. 


with brave resolves. I felt like a new man, 

with a fresh heart and soul; so tangible to 

me were my hopes that I half felt them real- 
ized. And with the conquest of my first 
temptation I gained new strength. 

I shunned the men I had drank and 
gamed with. At the first invitation to 
drink, I refused flatly, and the news that I 
had deserted the ranks of the sporting-men 
of New York flew quickly through the set. 
I gave myself no time to heed jibe or chaf- 
fing. I vacated my rooms where I had lived 
so irregular a life, and took board in a 
pleasant, respectable family, where there 
was no tolerance of evil, but the pitying 
charity of kind hearts for the weakly unfor- 
tunate. I took up regular labor at report- 
ing, and had work and a home, — two great 
bases of respectability. 

Settled thus, I felt a certain comfort in 
myself and a confidence to see Vivia Mars, 
I passed by the house twice before I ven- 

‘tured to call, Then, as I went in, 1 met 
Fred Graham coming out. 

Ihad asked for Miss Mars, The servant’s 
message must have been waylaid, for after 
a moment Mrs, Charles came gliding into 
the room, 

“Oh, lam so glad to see you!” she ex- 
claimed, in a low, animated voice, as she 
glided into my arms. ‘* Where have you 
veen so long? I have been wretched about 
you,’? 

“T have been ill,” I answered, striving to 
disengage her hands from about my neck, 
gently enough not to anger her. 

“Kiss me,” she murmured, putting up 
her beautiful face. 

Great credit as I take to myself for my 
conduct at that moment, I am not altogether 
sure but to the insecurity of my position 
(for [ dreaded the appearance of Vivia) 
should it be credited. And then the late 
visit of Fred Graham had charged me with 
new intellectual vigor. 

“T am afraid that some one will come 
in,” I said with an anxiety which was not 
feigned. “Is that a real Turner?” I asked, 
joing toward the mantel. 

“You don’t care for me,’’ she began. 
5 


My Reform. 


When I met active life again, I faced it . 


‘Hark?’ I said, “‘ some one is coming.’ 

She laughed. 

**No one is coming, nor can come until 
we hear their footsteps walking the length 
of the hall,” she said. ‘Sit down here. I 
want to talk with you,”’ 

I sat down at a decent distance from her, 
and with my face to the door. 

**I wish you would come here to board,’’ 
she said, knotting the cords of her wrapper. 
**By the way, did you notice the young 
gentleman who went out as you came in? 
A tall fellow with a light mustache and 
curly hair?” 

‘**T saw him,’’ answered. 

** He ’s paying attention to a young lady 
here,—a Miss Mars. She confesses to be 
very much in love with him, Wewomen - 
get each other’s confidences, you know. 
Come, Iam in earnest about your coming 
here to board. Won’t you?’ 

She left her seat, and before I could pre- 
vent her, had sunk upon her knees on a 
footstool beside me, and twined her arms 
about my neck. Her beautiful eyes shone 
coaxingly into mine, her soft curls fell 
against my cheek, — her fragrant breath be- 
gan to steal away my self-possession. In- 
voluntarily I yielded, clasped and kissed 
her. 

As 1 raised my head I saw what she did 
not see, and tore her clinging arms from my 
neck as I sprang to my feet. A man stood 
in the open doorway, pale with rage. He 
came forward slowly; his eyes on mine, —a 
heavier, stronger man than I, but he had 
not the advantage of physical training. He 
sprang, — my clenched fist hit his chest like 
a battering-ram; he staggered, and I leapt 
past him into the hall, —the screams of the 
guilty wife and cries of interrogation from a 
dozen voices following me. I flung open 
the hall-door, and leaped into the street. 
Half a dozen strides, and I met Vivia 
Mars, — face to face. Her look of recogni- 
tion changed to one of astonishment and 
affright as I dashed past her without a 
word, 


CHAPTER VIL. 


My first desire was to blow out my brains; 
my second, to go to the ends of the earth: 
and, hardly knowing what I was doing, I 
took a cab and dashed to one of the depots, 
sprang aboard the cars bound for the little 
country town where were located the few 
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distant relatives I had, and was set down at 
the station, within twenty yards of them. 

I made a great sham of being glad to see 
them, joked with my pretty cousins, romped 
with the children, ate of the royal country 
supper, played games in the evening, and 
went to my room to bury my head in my 
pillow and break into hard, dry sobs of pas- 
sionate grief. My heart was strained to a 
pitiful pain. Drowning, I had clung to the 
life-boat, and my hold had been beaten 
off,—I was left to die miserably in sight of 
succor. Was there nothing in me to make 
my life cared for by any one? Bad as I had 
been, was there not even a little child to 
pity me for my helplessness, when I had 
made so strong an effort, lifted up my eyes 
80 wistfully to the truth? No. Then let 
me curse God, and die! 

It was April weather. I staid where I 
was, —having no desire to be in one place 
more than another, caring nothing for life 
in any instance; but as I have said, it was 
April weather, and out of the joy of the 
blue sky, the clear gold of the sunset, the 
sunshine, and the swelling of the earth, I 
drew a strange comfort. Worn and wasted 
with the strain of my life, I felt a serise of 
rest.. I lay down upon the warm ground, 
among the clover and dasies, and strength 
for another effort gathered in my heart and 


soul. Physical stamina vitalized me, I 
held up my head at last, restored, — loving 
life through pure joy of living in this beau- 
tiful world. 

But I shunned the city; not that I was 
not sure of myself, for my loathing of its 
false pleasures was as keen as my sense of 
better ones, but because the associations 
pained me,—my heart being sore with re- 
gret for what might have been, and sad 
tears ready to come to my eyes. I felt my 
life to a great degree wrecked, yet the bulk 


lay out in God’s sunshine, having a certain 
enjoyment of its own, through bis kindness, 
and a certain use, to those reading aright 
the signs of transgression. 

Then this state gave way to growing en- 
ergies. Walt Whitman never eulogized too 
much a vigorous body. Terrible master as 
it is, never was a better servant. I put it 
to task, My soul was earnest,—my brain 
throbbed questioningly,— my heart was 
fed with my labors. My literary articles 
began to attract attention; I gained a posi- 
tion; fame grew; I was at last a man 
among men. 


Two years had passed. News of Vivia 
Mars had never come in my way, and I did 
not choose to seek it. If the strength and 
hotlor I had gained had for me a sacred 
sweetness, thinking that she might learn of 
it, I never wished to seek her approval, I 
bad gained a certain distrust of my own 
management of fate. God was wise, I 
knew. I struck hands with Bayard Taylor 
when he said, — 


“Vex me not with weary questions, 
Seek no moral to deduce. 
With the present I am busy, 
With the future hold a truce: 
If I live the life he gives me, 
God will turn it to his use.’ 


Yet I hardly dared trust myself to think 
of her as married. I felt that I needed her, 
out of all the world. If she was the wife 
of another, I could only bow to God’s will 
with an utter blindness. And then I knew 
that I was yet capable of great pain. 

Summer again. The morning-glory vines 
pressed their great purple stars against my 
windows,—the birds swooped, twittering, 
through the avenues of the woods, —the 
bees buzzed among the clover, — the black- 
berry-vines trailed their white blooms along 
the stone walls under the blossomed locust- 
trees, 


Often, in the beautiful mornings of those 
times, I used to walk to the station,— 
amusing myseM with the excitement inci- 
dent upon the arrival of the morning train 
A great, yellow stage-coach usuaily trundled 
away to the village with all the passengers; 
but on one occasion two ladies were left, 
They passed down the green Jane, in the di- 
rection of my home, and I followed at a dis- 
tance, my heart beating, and I striving hard 
for self-possession to address them. By 
and by one of them turned, and saw me. I 
was very pale as I went up and took her 


hand, —the little, trembling hand of Vivia 
Mars. 


‘The mountain would not come to Mo- 
hammed, so what could Mohammed do but 
go to the mountain?” she said lightly, but 
every trace of color dying out of her face, 
and her lips trembling. 

Miss Graham grasped my other hand, 

“Yes: have you forgotten everybody 
that you ever knew, shutting yourself in 
among the valleys, and turning poet and 


philosopher ?”’ she asked. 
“I have not forgotten either of you,” I 
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said. ‘I never dreamed of such a kindness 
as this, dear Miss Margaret.”’ 

“ Well, you are to make much of us. We 
go back in the next train,’’ she said. “To 
tell the truth, I came out half on Vivia’s 
account, —to give her a breath of country 
air. You see how pale she is,”’ 

do, indeed,” 

We went to the house; had a luncheon 
of biscuits, milk, and honey, and then Miss 
Graham said, — 

* Now let us see some strawberries grow- 
ing.” 

So we went out into the strawberry fields. 
Miss Graham gathered strawberries with 
the zeal with which she did everything else, 
—wandering away, at last, and leaving me 
by Vivia. 

We looked longingly into each other’s 
eyes; she gave me her little pink-stained 
hands. 

“Vivia, tell me truly why you came?” I 
said, 

“T wanted you to know that I knew 
you,” she said, “All this time’?—she 
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71 
**I am proud of you!” she said 


stopped. 
frankly. 

**Ts that all? When I love you so?” 

**No,’”’ she said. 

The birds swooped, twittering, under the 
trees, —the breezes brought us the scent of 
locust and blackberry blossoms, —the bees 
buzzed dreamily over the clover, and the 
strawberries glowed red among the grasses, 
Oh, how infinitely precious to me was my 
life! 

By and by Miss Margaret came wander- 
ing back. [ told her that Vivia was not 
going back in the next train, —that she 
was to stay at Locust Lodge for a week. 

She smiled. 

‘Well, it will do you both good,’ she 
said, 

Dear soul! she was with us when we 
were married, and when our boy was born, 
and, years after, when our little daughter 
died. We had life’s bitter with its sweet, 
my wife and I; but we were at peace with 
God, and nought came amiss, “They that 
seek him shall find him,” 


There is a bundle of delight bound up in 
the sweet word “‘home,.”? The word is typ- 
ieal of comfort, love, and sympathy, and all 
other qualities that constitute the delights 
of social life, Were the every-day enjoy- 
ments of many of our pious, intelligent, 
and affectionate families faithfully por- 
trayed, they would exceed, in moral hero- 
ism, interest, and romance, most of the pro- 
ductions of the pen of fiction. 


The social well-being of society rests on 


our homes, and what are the foundation 
stones of our homes but woman’s care and 
devotion? A good mother is worth an army 
of acquaintances, and a true-hearted, no- 
ble-minded sister is more precious than the 
“dear five hundred friends.’’ Those who 
have played round the same door-step, 
basked in the same mother’s smile, in whose 
Veins the same blood flows, are bound by a 
sacred tie that can never be broken. Dis- 


WOMEN AND HOME. 


tances may separate, quarrels may occur, 
but those who have a capacity to love any- 
thing must have at times a bubbling up of 
fond recollections, and a yearning after the 
joys of bygone days, 

Every woman has a mission on earth. 
There is ‘‘something to do” for every one, 
—a household to put in order, a child to at- 
tend to, some class of unfortunate, degraded, 
or homeless humanity to befriend. That 
soul is poor, indeed, that leaves the world 
without having exerted an influence that 
will be felt for good after she has passed 
away. 

There is little beauty in the lives of those 
women who are drawn into the gay circles 
of fashionable life, whose arena is public 
display, whose nursery is their prison, At 
home, in the inner sanctuary of home life, 


woman appears in her true glory, and shines 
supreme, 
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“LOUIZY ALLEN’S BEAU.” 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


** Louizy Allen ’s got a beau, as sure as I 
a livin’ woman!’ 

Miss Mehetabel Wiggin was peering 
through the closed blinds of her front par- 
jor at two figures which were pacing up and 
down the shady paths of the Widow Alien’s 
pretty garden opposite. 

** Now you don’t say, Hetty?’ 

And from the dining-room, where she had 
been washing up the china teacups, appear- 
ed Miss Lupira, her younger sister, 

Miss Lupira reached the window in a 
marvelously short space of time, consider- 
ing that she was an exceedingly fat and 
roly-poly little woman of forty. 

** And we’re the first to know it, Hetty! 
I’m sure cf it. Hannah Spriggins was 
here this morning, and never mentioned 
the Allens. Now to find out who he is! I 
thought as like as not Louizy would catch a 
beau when she went to Boston. It’s my 
opinion that ’s what it was done for.” 

**He a’n’t much to look at, that’s cer- 
tain,” said Miss Mehetabel. ‘*He looks 
old enough to be her father. His hair’s as 
black as a coal; but it ’s my belief it’sa 
wig. Lawful sakes! there he is a-kissin’ of 
her hand right out there in the garden, 
The minister himself might be a-goin’ by, 
for all they ’d know. with their backs turn- 
ed. Who ’d think the Widow Allen would 
allow such goin’s-on! But, there! I always 
had my doubts about her bein’ all she ’d 
ought to be. And Louizy is an artful little 
minx, with all her soft-spoken ways,’”’ 

‘Hetty! Hetty! there ’s Mr. Jarvis, the 
expressmap, coming up the street with a 
big trunk. I know it’s goingthere, Can’t 
we stop him, and jook at the name that’s 
on it?” 

And Miss Hetty’s shrill voice instantly 
arrested the headlong course of the express- 
man, 

*O Mr. Jarvis! I want to send a parcel 
to Dixmont. I will get it ready in a min- 
ute,” 

And, while Miss Mehetabel was preparing 
her bundle, Miss Lupira walked down to 
the gate to inquire after the health of Mr. 
Jarvis’s family. Her little, keen blue eyes 


soon discovered a bit of pasteboard on the 
end of the trunk, which they had decided 
was the property of ‘* Louizy Allen’s beau.” 
“F. K. Warfield”’ was the name written on 
it. 

This discovery was imparted to Miss Me- 
hetabel as soon as the expressman had driy- 
en on. 

**I should have been mad enough if we 
had n’t found out, for I did n’t just want to 
send that old carpet to Mary Grimes. We 
decided that it was too good, the other day, 
you know; but ] could n’t think of any oth- 
er errand, to save my life. And there goes 
the trunk up the front stains! I don’t be- 
grudge the carpet now; for the Widow Allen 
is so close-mouthed we might have been 
weeks finding out. F. K. Warfield! Now 
1’ll write to Semanthy to look in the Bos- 
ton Directory, and find out what he does, 
and where he lives.” 

The Misses Wiggin, with their faithful 
maid Sally, and their ancient cat Moses, 
lived alone in a snug little house, and su- 
perintended the affairs of all Poppleton, 
from the settling of a new minister to the 
number of slices of bread and jam propriety 
allowed the little Stubbses next-door to 
consume in a forenoon. 

Miss Mehetabel, who was tall and angular 
and forty-five, and of decidedly unpleasant 
countenance, had a regard for the opposite 
sex, and had not yet abandoned her hopes 
of entering the matrimonial state. She was 
always paying atteation to one or more sin- 
gle gentlemen, 

Miss Lupira, on the other hand, was very 
shy of the male sex, blushing and dropping 
her eyes if one of the audacious creatures 
looked at-her. She was always having hair- 
breadth escapes from ardent admirers who 
followed her home, and she never entered a 
street-car without being stared at imperti- 
nently. 

On one occasion a man went so far as to 
wink at her; and from this momentous 0c- 
casion Miss Lupira dated all subsequent 
events. 

*« Let me see,”’ she was wont to say, in re- 
lating events: ‘it happened about amonth” 
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—or a year, as the case might be —“ after 
the man winked at me.” R 

And Miss Mehetabel’s suggestion, that 
the man might have had an affection of the 
eye, was received with angry scorn by Miss 
Lupira. 

Miss Mehetabel had never enjoyed the 
distinction of being winked at. 

The Misses Wiggin were not adored by 
their fellow-Poppletonians: but they were 
possessed of some property, and they always 
had the latest news to tell; on which ac- 
counts they were held in some considera- 
tion. 

The Widow Allen, who lived opposite 
them, was very reserved, and the Misses 
Wiggin found no favor in her eyes. 

Louise Allen, a blooming maiden of twen- 
ty, never went out of the house without be- 
ing peered after by one of the spinsters, and 
never went to a concert or a party that one 
of them did n’t sit up till she returned, to 
see who came home with her, and report it 
all over Poppleton before she was up the 
next morning. 

It is not to be expected, under the cir- 
cumstances, that Miss Louise would enter- 
tain a warm regard for the Misses Wiggin. 
So it came to pass that there was very little 
intercourse between the two families. 

When visitors who were unknown to the 
spinsters made their appearance at the Wid- 
ow Allen’s, they at once despatched their 
waid Sally to borrow something, and with 
instructions to get all the information pos- 
sible: but here the “‘ war of races’ inter- 
fered somewhat with the spinsters’ plans; 
for Chloe, the presiding genius of the Allen 
kitchen, was black, and ‘‘ did n’t like pad- 
dies,” and Sally “‘could n’t abide the nasty 
haygurs.’? 

Miss Mehetabel declared it to be her opin- 
ion, that the only reason for their keeping 
Chloe, ‘who had ‘ thief’ written in her face 
if ever a girl had,” was because she would 
Wt associate with other girls, and tell of the 
“carryings-on they had there. 

As soon as F. K. Warfield’s trunk had 
ween carried in, and the door closed upon 
ihe retreating expressman, the Misses Wig- 
tin sought the kitchen to interview their 
laithful Sally. 

“Sally, I want you to go straight over to 
Mis’ Alien’s, and carry that cup of vinegar 
ju borrowed last week. And, Sally, be 
"ure you say that Miss Louizy’s beau is 
‘ry handsome, and ask Chloe whether her 


engagement-ring is a diamond or a pearl, or 
what.” 

‘I’m ag’in’ talkin’ to naygurs at all,” 
said Sally. 

But she went quite obediently, neverthe- 
less, 

The Misses Wiggin waited, breathless 
with suspense, until Sally returned. 

“Sure, the sarcy naygur says he’s hand- 
some fur them as likes his looks,”’ reported 
Sally. ‘‘ And she axed me how I knew he 
was Miss Louizy’s beau, an’ I said you 
guessed it, an’ she said then you could guess 
whatever was her engagement-ring.”’ 

““It'’s of no use to try to depend upon 
Sally and that impudent Chloe,”’ said Miss 
Mehetabel decisively. ‘‘ We must find out 
ourselves,”” 

So it happened that the next day Miss 
Mehetabel took a twilight walk upon a street 
which bounded the Widow Allen’s garden 
on the back, Miss Mehetabel had a theory 
that what the front of a house would not 
reveal about its inmates the back of it 
would, 

And, sure enough, there was “ Louizy’s 
beau” industriously pulling weeds out of a 
beet-bed, and, O favoring Fates! all by him- 
self. It was n’t a wig; but he was all of 
forty-five, and had a bald spot as large as a 
silver dollar on his crown, and a queer 
twitching of the eyelids that reminded her 
of the man who winked at Lupira. He had 
a very marked Roman nose, and a large, ug- 
ly mouth. 

‘**Clearly,’’ she mused, “’t was not his 
beauty did it.’ 

**He must have money,’ she continued, 
after watching him, in silence, 2 moment 
longer. ‘I always knew that Louizy Allen 
was a mercenary minx.” 

She approached the fence, and smiled 
blandly over it. 

It was wasted. He did not look up. 

This was too good an opportunity to be 
lost by bashfulness; and, fortunately, bash- 
fulness was not one of Miss Mehetabel’s 
failings. 

**Good-evening, sir,” she remarked gra- 
ciously. ‘A beautiful evening.” 

“ Louizy’s beau” jumped as if he had 
been hit by a bullet. 

** Good-evening — ah — ah — madam,” he 
stammered. 

** Miss,”’ corrected Miss Mehetabel bland- 
ly. ‘I am Miss Mehetabel Wiggin, a neigh- 
bor. I see you like gardening. I do so love 
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the pursuits of agriculture myseif, that I 
could n’t help stopping to watch you.” 

**J like it when I bask in the beams of 
such radiant beauty as now shines on me,”’ 
exclaimed the little gentleman,—he was 
very short, though very stout, —clasping 
his hands ecstatically. 

Ts the man making fun of me?’’ thought 
Miss Mehetabel, who had not a doubt that 
she was very good-looking, but who had 
never been called ¢ radiant beauty, that she 
could remember. “If he is making fun of 
me, that little minx, Louizy Allen, must 
have put him up to it.” 

The thought caused Miss Mehetabel to 
frown severely. 

‘Oh, pardon me! pardon me!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Do not frown upon me, and 
turn my sunshine into night. My emo- 
tions were too strong to be suppressed; but, 
oh! I trust I have not offended you beyond 
forgiveness, Your beauty dawned upon me 
so suddenly, and you remind me so_strongly 
of one I loved years ago. Pardon me, and 


say that we shall meet again.”’ 
** Well, I am sure,” simpered Miss Mehet- 
abel, and dropped her eyes, like a bashful 


school-girl, 

Surely no one could doubt his sincerity! 
At last she was appreciated. At last the 
dream of her life was realized: she had a 
bona-fide lover. 

Just at this moment, most unfortunately, 
a door was heard to open at the house, and 
somebody came out. 

Miss Mehetabel moved swiftly away. 

**Oh, say that you will come again,” the 
little gentleman called after her. ‘‘ Let this 
be our trysting-place.”’ 

Miss Mehetabel went home in a dream of 
delight. She had captured “‘ Louizy Allen’s 
beau! Could there be greater happiness 
than that? 

For once in her life she was reticent with 
regard to her experiences. Miss Lupira 
could find out nothing, but that she had 
seen Louizy’s beau, and he was very hand- 
some, That was very astonishing, for Miss 
Mehetabel was inclined to think other wo- 
men’s lovers “ horrid-looking creatures;’’ 
and Miss Lupira determined to see “* F, K. 
Warfield ”’ for herself as soon as possible. 

That very night, Miss Spriggins, who was 
a retail dealer in millinery goods, and a 
wholesale dealer in gossip, came in with a 
bit of news. . 

‘Mis’ Lawton says that Louizy Allen 


has got a beau, and his name is Frank War. 
field. She’s ben a-writin’ to him constant 


ever sence she come home from Boston.” 


Mrs, Lawton was the postmaster’s wife. 

**We knew as much as that ourselves,” 
said Miss Mehetabel, with dignity, and then 
made signs energetically to Miss Lupira to 
say no more, 

Miss Lupira was much bewildered at the 
state of affairs, her sister’s conduct was so 
mysterious, Never before had Miss Mehet- 
abel manifested any reluctance to tell all 
she knew. 

Miss Lupira took a morning stroll, before 
the dew was off the grass, the next morn- 
ing. 

She put on a white dress and a chip hat 
with lavender trimmings, carried a bouquet 
in her hand, and walked around the Widow 
Allen’s grounds. 

**Louizy’s beau” was walking up and 
down, in a secluded corner of the garden, 
reading aloud, in declamatory style, from a 
book of poems. 

The book dropped from his hand at sight 
of Miss Lupira, and he rushed up to the 
fence. 

“Oh! what vision of loveliness is this 
that crosses my pathway?” he cried. ‘Oh! 
are you Cleopatra, or Helen the most fair? 
O cruel, cruel barrier that separates us 
twain!’ 

And he eyed the rather, high board fence 
tragically. 

Miss Lupira blushed, and hurried away; 
but, like Lot’s wife of old, she soon looked 
back. 

**Oh, do not flee, beauteous vision!” he 
exclaimed. ‘* Draw near, and let me reveal 
the emotions which thou hast aroused in 
my heart.’’ 

Miss Lupira fled; but she “came that 
way again’? the next morning. And on 
this occasion she went so far as to pause for 
a moment, and listen to the little gentle- 
man’s delightful flattery, and even to utter 
a few timid words herself, And, for the 
first time in her life, she had a secret from 
her sister. This was a real lover, and she 
could not talk about him as she could about 
the dreadful man who winked at her. 

Miss Mehetabel took her walks in the 
twilight, and Miss Lupira took hers in the 
early morning; and they each managed to 
always go alone, and each was so intent on 
keeping her own secret that she never suUs- 
pected the other of having one. 
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And the wooing sped apace in each case. 

One evening the unsuspecting little gen- 
tleman and Miss Meletabel had listeners to 
their love-making. In the rustic summer- 
house, near them, were secreted “ Louizy”’ 
and a very handsome young man, They 
evidently had to make very great efforts to 
keep from interrupting the tete a tete by 
shrieks of laughter, 

“Oh, I thought I should scream! How 
could you help it?” said Miss Louise, lean- 
ing confidingly upon the young man’s arm, 


' “To think of his asking her to marry him, 


and her taking it all in such dreadful ear- 
nest! And did you hear ber call him ‘ dear- 
est Frank *?”’ 

“I’m afraid it wou’t do to let him go on 
so, — poor Uncle Frank! We shall have to 
send him back to the asylum, Your mother 
says he proposed to Chloe this morning! 
And he is destroying the garden now. He 
has pulled every beet out of that bed that 
he weeded so carefully, and set the weeds 
out in their places; and he has pulled up 
the carrots, and stuck them in again bottom 
side up. Poor fellow! and he was just as 
sensible as anybody once! See what a 


dreadful thing it is to be disappointed in 
love. You had better take care that such a 


thing never happens to me, 
crazy too. 
should,” 

And young Mr, Frank Warfield looked 
very affectionately into his betrothed’s pret- 
ty face, and forgot his uncle for a few mo- 
ments in doing a little loveemaking on his 
own account, 

“No, Frank,” said Louise, returning to 
the subject: ‘*don’t send him back yet. He 
enjoys the garden so much; and, if he wants 
to destroy a few vegetables, that is very lit- 
ue harm, And, besides, it is such fun. 
Those two horrid old maids, who have been 
my betes noir ever since I was a little girl! 
No, I am not too hard on them: you would 
not think so if you knew how much harm 
their meddling and gossip have done in this 
town. But I don’t see how he can make 
love to both of them, in the way he does, 
without their suspecting each other,” 

It was rather surprising; but the reason 
was, that each was too much absorbed in 
her love-affairs to think much about the 
other. 

“Lupiry, I have something to tell you 
Which will probably surprise you very 
much,” announced Miss Mehetabel, with 


I might be 
I really don’t know but that I 


great solemnity, on her return from one of 
her twilight walks. ‘I am going to be 
married,”’ 

Mehetabel! you don’t say 

And Miss Lupira, in her amazement, sat 
down on her sister’s bonnet. But bonnets 
were a trifle to Miss Mehetabel now. 

“Is it Elder Whitlow, or Ebenezer Rob- 
inson, or” — 

‘* Neither of those, Lupiry, neither of 
those,” dismissing all those objects of her 
former attentions with a majestic wave of 
the hand. ‘They were all worthy men; 
but I never could bring myself to favor 
their suits, because I could n’t feel either of 
them to be my soul’s true mate, But I 
have found him at last, Lupiry, —my twin 
soul. But he wishes our engagement to be 
a secret, and our marriage strictly private, 
on account of family reasons,” 

Miss Lupira started at this. 

‘*We are to be married the first of Sep- 
tember, and I shall have Miss Robinson 
here to make my trussoo right off,’ she 
added. 

Miss Lupira drew a long sigh, which 
sounded like one of relief. A faint shadow 
of suspicion had crossed her mind; but this 
made it all right. Family reasons made it 
necessary for her own marriage with Mr, 
Warfield to be extremely private; but she 
was going to elope with him in a week from 
that day. 

She tried her best to find out who Mehet- 
abel’s sweetheart was, but in vain. 

She was almost appalled by the boldness 
of her own undertaking. Poor, timid Miss 
Lupira! It did seem a dreadful thing to let 
aman run away withone. And sometimes, 
in spite of her promise to her lover, she was 
tempted to tell Mehetabel all about it; but 
that worthy woman was wholly absorbed in 
her ‘‘trussoo,’”? and the dressmaker was 
there constantly, so she had no opportunity 
if she had had courage, 

The eventful day of the elopement came 
at last. 

The little gentleman was to appear under | 
Miss Lupira’s window at precisely twelve 
o'clock, She did not propose to descend 
from the window, nature not having bless- 
ed her with aform adapted to such feats, 
She was to steal softly out of the door, and 
Mr. Warfield was to have a carriage in wait- 
ing. 

Poor Miss Lupira! she was soon to learn 
that — 
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** The best-laid schemes of mice and men 
Gang aft agley.”’ 


At dinner that day, Sally, who waited on 
the table, had some news to impart. 

“It’s a quare, crazy crayther they have 
across the way,” she said. *‘ The same yees 
thought was Miss Louizy’s beau; an’ sure 
he a’n’t, but his crazy uncle, an’ they a- 
takin’ him back to the crazy-house today. 
An’ sure it ’s out of his head I knew he 
was a wake ago, an’ he tellin’ me 1 was as 
beautiful as an angel wid wings, an’ he ’d 
marry me an’ make me a lady if I ’d run 
away widhim in the night-time. An’ says 
I, ‘Go away wid ye, ve crazy loon,’ says I, 
‘an’ me promised to Tim O’ Flanagan these 
six months.’ An’ there ’s nota gurrl or a 
woman gone by the garden —it ’s not any 
further than that that they ’ll let him out, 
av coorse — there ’s not a woman gone by 
but he ’s afther makin’ love to her, an’ they 
canna kape him at Mis’ Allen’s no longer, 
though it’s quiet and country air he come 
for. Sure it ’s an engagement-ring wid a 
big stone in it that he gave Chloe, —an’ he 
not above makin’ love to naygurs!—an’ he 
tellin’ her they ’d get married ag’in’ Sep- 
tember. An’ he havin’ a wife livin’!—a 
nice, dacint lady, they say. Well, he’s a 
poor crazy craythur, without his wits about 
him, I suppose.” 

While Sally rattled on, Miss Mehetabel 
regarded her with a stony stare. 

**Sally, bring me the camphire-bottle,” 
was all she said when Sally’s story was fin- 
ished. 


But Miss Lupira, all regardless of the 
presence of Miss Robinson, the dressmaker, 
threw up her arms, and went into a fit of 
hysterics. 

Before she had recovered, a carriage was 
seen to stop at the Widow Allen’s door, and 
the little gentleman was assisted into it. 

As it rolled by the window, ‘Louizy 
Allen’s beau’’ leaned out, and bowed and 
smiled affably, and even threw a kiss when 
he saw Miss Mehetabel. 

That spinster shook her fist fiercely, in re- 
turn. 

‘Deceitful monster!’ she cried, “he ’s 
not crazy: he’s a villain. He promised to 
marry me the first of September.” 

Miss Lupira recovered, at this, 

** You, Mehetabel!’’ she exclaimed. “Oh! 
you only imagined it. You are always im- 
agining such things. A woman of your 
age! O my dearest Frank! He reaily loved 
me. He told me I was the only woman he 
ever really loved. And I was going to elope 
with him tonight. It ’s all those snaky 
Allens!’ 

**Elope!’’ exclaimed Mehetabel. A wo- 
man of your age! Lupiry Wiggin, I am 
ashamed of you.” 

How they settled it, nobody ever knew; 
for at this juncture Miss Robinson discreet- 
ly retired, 


The story got abroad, and the Misses 
Wiggin moved away. 

They are now superintending the affairs 
of another village, and Poppleton is at 
peace. 


It is not because an individual has all the 
virtues you revere, and all the mental gifts 
you admire, that he or she must necessarily 
be companionable for you; not even taking 
it that you, vn your side, possess all the cor- 
responding qualities for impressing him or 
her. There is something more wanted be- 
tween you,—the something like the yelk 
of egg in the cooking recipes; the liaison, as 
French cooks call it, which brings the other 
ingredients into harmonious cohesion. The 
something is not necessarily sympatby, in 


COMPANIONS, 


the sense of unity of feeling; for it may 
happen that a person from whose closest 
convictions we differ on a hundred points is 
truly a companion, and that another with 
whom our talk might be all “ dittos”’ and 
‘*amens”’ could never be more to us than 
any other respectable unit going to make 
up the sum of society, It might be de- 
scribed as a concord of moods and inclina- 
tions, only that it would be rather a super- 
fine way of saying that it means that people 
suit each other 
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TO BARY JADE. * 
BY CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS, 


The bood is beabig brighdly, love, ~ 
The sdars are shidig too, — 


While I ab gazig dreabily, 
Add thigkig, love, of you. 

You caddot, oh! you caddot kdow, 
By darlig, how I biss you. 

(Oh, whadt a fearful cold I ’ve got! 
Ck-tish-u! Ck-ck-tish-u!) 


[From “‘Leedle Yawcob Strauss, and Other Poems,” published by Lee & Shepard, Boston.] 
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I ’b sittig id the arbor, love, 
Where you sat by by side, 
Whed od that calb, autubdal dight 
You said you ’d be by bride, 
Oh for wud bobedt to caress 
Add tederly to kiss you! 
Budt do! we ’re beddy biles apart. 


(Ho-rash-o! 


Ck-ck-tish-u!) 


This charbig evedig brigs to bide 
The tibe whed first we bet, 

It seebs budt odly yesterday: 
I thidk I see you yet. 

Oh! tell be, ab 1 sdill your owd? 
By hopes —oh, do dot dash theb! 

(Codfoud by cold! ’t is gettig worse. 


Ck-tish-u! 


Ck-ck-thrash-eb!) 


Good-by, by darlig Bary Jade! 
The bid-dight hour is dear; 

Add it is hardly wise, by love, 
For be to ligger here. 

The heavy dews are fallig fast: 
A fod good-dight I wish you, 

(Ho-rash-o!—there it is agaid, — 


Ck-thrash-ub! 


Ck-ck-tish-u!) 


NORA’S LETTERS, 


BY ADA F. STRICKLAND, 


L 

Drak Aunt ELEANOR, — According to 
faithful promise exacted that gloomy morn- 
ing when we left you at the depot, with the 
tears in your dear blue eyes, and presenting 
a generally rumpled appearance from hay- 
ing endured so many “last”? kisses and 
hugs, I write to you immediately on our ar- 
rival at our new home. I am seated on one 
unpacked box writing on another. A great 
fire blazes in the wide, old fireplace, for the 
day is a very cold and raw one, for October. 
Mamma has found a rocking-chair, and is 
trying to get Bertie to sleep, while the rest 
of the children are running wild in a chaos 
of boxes and furniture. Of course Lily is 
not included among the other children. She 
is standing at the other window, pressing a 
very pale and doleful face against the pane. 
Ido hope she will become reconciled soon 
to our changed life, for it hurts papa. I can 
see it plainly, though he tries to hide it. 


Our good, wise, honorable father! I am 
prouder of him every day when I think how 
easily he could have defrauded his creditors 
and kept his place among the rich men of 
the city, instead of giving up all, and com- 
ing, at his age, to this new country. And 
how glad I am that I had the few thousands 
poor Aunt Cornelia left me, that I might 
give it all to him! No one knows this but 
my parents and you, I wanted it kept 
from Lilian, for I knew it would make her 
more bitter. It is a little hard on me 
though, for she tells me very often, that 
the reason I can take everything so calmly 
is because I know I have means of my own. 
Poor Lily! She was admired so much in 
society. It is hard. While I,—as papa 
calls me, ** Irish Nora,’? — with my brown 
face, hair and eyes, had never been in 80- 
ciety, would never have made a sensation if 
1 had, so had nothing to give up. 

But here I am running on in this way, 
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Nora’s 


and have not told you anything about our 
trip. It was not a very eventful one, and I 
saw very little of the scenery or of the cities 
we passed through, for five small children 
on a railroad car are enough to keep any 
two women busy keeping them out of mis- 
chief. Mamma had a headache, and I tried 
to keep them from bothering her. I was so 
glad Cousin Fred gave Lily that new book. 
It kept her interested all the way, and kept 
her from thinking of our troubles, I for- 
get. I did have one small adventure, which 
might have been a serious one. At one of 
the way stations quite a number of passen- 
gers left the car. I did not miss any of our 
little flock until the train was getting ready 
to move off. Then I found Artie was 
gone! You can imagine my fright! I 
rushed frantically out on the platform, 
caught up the child (he was standing there 
as unconcerned as if he had been at home! 
The child is afraid of nothing!), and at- 
tempted to climb back on the car. But 
they were moving faster now,—my foot 
slipped, and in another moment there would 
have been no Nora to write to you, auntie, 
But somebody caught me, — somebody 
pulled me up on the steps, somebody said 
very gravely, ‘‘That was a very foolish 
and dangerous experiment, little girl,’’ and 
Iwent back to my seat very much like a 
snubbed child. But I had Artie safe in my 
arms, so I did n’t care. Mamma was almost 
fainting with fear. How dreadful it is for 
a girl of seventeen to be so small, Aunt 
Eleanor, that everybody takes her for a 
child! I never saw that ‘‘ somebody” any 
more. So there is no romance about it, 
Papa met us at the depot. I never saw 
him so happy, or mamma either. They are 
as lover-like now as they were twenty 
years ago. The house is a snug one, 
though —tell Cousin Lou not to faint— 
made of logs! standing just at the junction 
of two roads, so it is not at all lonely, The 
yard is beautiful, or will be a month from 
now. I promise myself great delight setting 
out roses and watching their growth. To 
finish up, I think we shall be very happy 
here, auntie, so don’t worry about us. Will 
Write soon again. 
Yours as ever, 


Nora. 


IL 

Best or Aunties, — Did I ever think it 
Possible that a letter from you would re- 
main in my desk unanswered for three 
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weeks? Yet itis true. But, little auntie, I 
have been so busy! There was so much to 
do! But now that we have things once 
more ‘ ship-shape,’’ as Fred would say, I 
am going to write if I don’t do anything 
else this afternoon. I was more glad than 
I can tell you to receive that dear, long let- 
ter so full of love and praise. You and 
papa wiil spoil me, between you. I am a 
very faulty little girl, auntie. You must not 
call Lily selfish. I don’t think it is that: 
she is just a little thoughtless, She has re- 
gained her spirits wonderfully in the last 
week, and is so pretty. We are all well, 
mamma und all; and it is worth a fortune 
to me to see papa’s satisfied face when he 
comes in and finds everything cheerful and 
pleasant. Lilian still sighs occasionally for 
our city home; but she is, I believe, the on- 
ly one of us who does. The children are 
growing wild almost; but their sunburned, 
rosy faces look better to me than tie pale 
ones they brought with them, 

Papa is succeeding finely in his business. 
He has a young and energetic partner, — 
Mr. Morris, — who does all the active busi- 
ness of the firm; and he also has a good 
overseer on the farm. Mr. Morris has been 
here quite frequently, and we all like him 
very much. 

We have more neighbors than I thought, 
—the village is very near, —and Lilian is 
beginning to go out a great deal. What a 
good thing it is that I never did care about 
society! Because I just don’t see how I 
could go now. We have a girl: but she is 
‘*green,”’ as Lily says; and mamma or I 
have to be with her constantly. Bertie 
keeps mamma pretty busy, so it is I who 
must be in the kitchen, Then the yard 
takes up every spare moment. Papa says it - 
is going “‘ to blossom as the rose’? under my 
care, The boys are very good to help me; 
but then they require a great deal of help 
in return. 

Papa and Mr. Morris came through the 
yard this morning while we were at work, 
and stood by laughing while I directed my 
brigade of four.” Mr. Morris wanted me 
to go with him and Lilian for a ride this 
evening; but I knew this was my only hour 
for writing to you, and I cannot neglect 
that. Mr. Morris looked a little grave; for 
it is the third time I have been obliged to 
refuse to ride with him. It is not because 
I would not like it, you know, auntie. I 
can’t tell you how much [ am longing for a 
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ride behind those black ponies; and this is 
just lovely weather, — 


** Just after the death of the flowers, 
And before the winter begins.”’ 


I have been setting out roses for our joy 
next summer. 

{I can’t write further now, auntie; for it 
is almost supper-time. Will write soon 
again. Nora. 


III. 

AvunTI£E DeAr,—I have not written for 
a long time, and shall only have time now 
to give you a few words that you may know 
you are not forgotten, and to thank you for 
the beautiful Christmas presents you sent 
to us all, my own most of all. Lilian said I 
did not need a watch, not going into society 
more than I do; but I think I do. You 
don’t know what a comfort and a joy it is 
tome. Its tiny voice seems to tell me ever 
of your dear love. 

Do you know I think the silk dress you 
sent Lilian is likely to be very appropriate? 
I do believe she is engaged to Mr. Morris, 
though she tells me nothing positively. She 
calls him by his christian-name, — “‘ Allen;’’ 
and she wears a beautiful new ring. 

Well, I hope—nay, I know—he will 
make a kind, true husband; and I hope and 
pray my beautiful sister may make him the 
true and tender wife he deserves, For he 
is such a good man, auntie. I see it more 
plainly every day as he is brought into con- 
trast with characters so different from his 
own. 

There has been a regiment of United- 
States cavalry stationed at the village all 
the winter, which has made it very gay for 


. those who could enjoy it. I have not been 


out at all, for the same reason that 1 have 
not written to you. Our five children have 
each one had in succession the measles and 
whooping cough; and, in the midst of it all, 
our girl ‘‘ resigned herself,” as the Irishman 
says, and went home, and not another one 
could we find. I am a little worn with it 
all, auntie, and feel just now as if I would 
give the world to lay my tired head in your 


lap, and take a real good cry. But I can’t, 


and can’t even write any more; for Lilian 
has invited several of her friends to tea this 
evening, and I am “ maid-of-all-work.” 

Please write often, auntie. Your letters 
are my “ elixir of life.’’ 


Your tired little Nora. 


Iv. 

Dear Avuntizr,—I am going to do as 
you asked, auntie,—tell you “all about 
everything; but it will take a good while 
to do it, and you must bear with me. That 
evening after I wrote you last was the be- 
ginning of it all. I sealed my letter, and 
ran down to mamma’s room, expecting to 
find only her and perhaps papa there. But 
just as I entered 1 heard some one else 
speaking, and the words rang in my ears so 
very strangely. It was Mr. Morris, and he 
was saying, ‘ Yes, I love your daughter,” 

I did not hear the rest. I did not know 
what ailed me; but I turned blind and faint, 
and fairly reeled as 1 walked into the dining- 
room, They had not seen me; and I sank 
into the nearest chair, trying to collect my 
thoughts. And, O auntie! you can never 
know the shame and agony, the horror of 
myself, that filled my heart when I was 
forced to confess to myself that I[—I, Nora 
Lester — loved the man who loved my sis- 
ter, and who had never spoken a word of 
love tome! I had had a lurking suspicion 
of it before; but not till his own voice con- 
fessing his love met my ears did the truth 
come home to me. ; 

How I got through that evening I shall 
never know. They tell me that everything 
passed off harmoniously, —the supper was 
just right, and Lilian in the best of humors; 
and that I was gayer than they ever knew 
me to be. But mamma says there was a 
light in my eyes, and a flush on my cheeks, 
that made her uneasy about me. There 
was still a strange, ringing sound in my 
ears, and my own voice sounded like one 
speaking at a great distance, 

At last the guests were going, and I was 
busy hunting out cloaks and hats for the 
ladies, when I heard a wild scream from 
Lilian, who was standing at the foot of the 
stairway. 

It was ‘*O Nora! Arthur! Arthur!’ 

In an instant I was on the stairs, The 
next, my little brother was clasped close in 
my arms, a mass of flames. I had caught a 
heavy shawl as I ran, I had just enough 
presence of mind to wind it about him 
closely, when I sank to the floor. But there 
were strong arms around us both, and brave 
hands at work. 

The scene of confusion that followed I 
was spared witnessing, for I was uncon- 
scious for that night and many that fol- 
lowed. But, strange to say, we were both 
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unhurt by the fire, save a few slight burns, 
Arthur never has been able to tell.us how 
he set fire to his clothes; but there is an 
open fireplace in the room where the chil- 
dren sleep, and his night-dress must have 
caught the flame. Allen Morris it was who 
caught us both, and carried us down to 
mamma; but it was many weary days be- 
fore I knewit. The doctor said I should 
have had an attack of brain fever, even if 
the fright had not occurred. 

The first thing I saw, auntie, when I 
opened my eyes to consciousness, was Allen 
Morris’s face bent close to mine. The first 
thing I heard was his voice saying to mam- 
ma, who sat beside me, — 

“Do you think she knew how I loved 
her?” 

He found my eyes open then; and, before 
mamma could say a word of caution, he had 
me in his arms, murmuring such wild words 
of love that he did not seem at all like Allen 
Morris. 

I did not think then, auntie, at all. I 
was too weak, I just knew I loved him, 
and that he loved me; and it seemed to me 
that was enough. 

It was several days before we came to a 
fall explanation; and really I don’t under- 
stand it all yet. But it seems it was me he 
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loved all the time, and never Lilian. He 
was on the cars with us as we came on, and 
says his love for me began that day, and has 
lasted ever since. And don’t you think it 
was he who caught me, and helped me on 
the platform with Artie, that day? There 
Was some romance about it, after all, — was 
n’t there? 

He says a good dea) about my unselfish- 
ness and goodness, and so foith; which I 
know is undeserved, but I am very glad he 
thinks it of me. 

Lilian takes everything in her usual! indif- 
ferent manner. One hever knows just how 
she feels about anything. The boys were 
disconsolate until Allen told them he would 
build in sight of papa’s house, and that 
they would then have two houses instead of 
one, 

Every one is so good tome. And now, 
auntie, — how happy it makes me to tell it! 
— we are coming to New York on our wed- 
ding tour, — only a month off now, — whea 
I can tell you so much more than I can 
write. 

I know you will rejoice, with me, that I 
have gained so true and noble a heart to rest 
in through life. 

For a little while, good-by. 

Your happy Nora. 


A merchant of St. Louis, who recently re- 
tuned from a tour of South America, has 
given an account of a remarkable old man 
he saw in the city of Tulcea, Chili, whose 
name is Felix Rojas, and who has undoubt- 
tily reachéd the age of one hundred and 
thirty-seven years, Rojas was born in 1740, 
ind at an early age entered the army, hold; 
lng the position of sergeant-major in a 
Spanish line regiment. When Carlos III, 
sued the historic mandate expelling the 
Jesuits, Rojas took charge of two of the 
members of the Orders and carried them 
fom Linares to Santiage. He served forty- 
tight years in the Chilian armies, and is 
thoroughly conversant with the minutest 
tetails of Chilian history for the last cen- 
wry and a half, 

Up to one year ago Rojas was remark- 
tly vigorous for one of his venerable age, 
Rough for ten years he has been carried 
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about in a portable chair, in charge of two 
servants. For a year he has been failing 
rapidly, and now seldom leaves his house, 
his physicians prescribing absolute quiet as 
the only means of prolonging his life. Oc- 
casionally he may be seen in his chair in. 
front of his residence, and the passers-by 
pay him the greatest respect. He smokes a 
pipe, and has used tobacco steadily for one 
hundred and twenty years. His eyes are 
quite weak now, but he has never used 
spectacles, and is generally able to read 
large print. He is not a large man, being 
scarcely five feet five inches in height, and 
never weighed over one hundred and fifty 
pounds. He is remarkably well propor- 
tioned, his head being unusually large and 
finely shaped, 

Singular to relate, Rojas has lived to this 
ripe old age in defiance of many vicissitudes 
and habits that are universally believed to 
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abbreviate a man’s term of life. From the 
age of twenty till he is seventy, he was a 
habitual drinker, and for a long period of 
that time such a confirmed tippler that his 
health was seriously affected, and it was 
believed that he could not survive long. In 
1780 he fought a bloodless duel with a 
brother soldier, and ten years later,in a 
similar encounter with another antagonist, 
he was so desperately wounded that it was 
two years before he fully recovered. At 
one time he suffered a double fracture of 
his right leg by a caisson wagon running 


rial fevers that prevail in all parts of South 
America, It seems so remarkable that one 
should be preserved to such an extraordi- 
nary age after passing through so many ex- 
citing adventures and accidents by field and 
flood. 

Rojas is the son of a Spanish nobleman 
who fled his country for a political offence 
and settled in Chili under an assumed 
name, The son lived almost half a century 
before he found out the true history of his 
father, and upon the discovery he madea 
trip to Spain and succeeded in obtaining 


over it. He had the yellow fever and has 
been repeatedly prostrated by other mala- 


from the Government the title and possession 
of valuable property long confiscated, 


THE TEST. 


BY MARIE 8, LADD, 


‘Tl m’aime un pue beaucoup, 
Passionnement, pas du tout.”’ 


I had sighed in pain that morn; 
For my rival, Milly, 

Had been crowned, by one I loved, 
With the pure, pale lily, 


Now upon the grass I sat, 
In my hands a flower; 

And I plucked the leaves apart, 
In a snowy shower, 


Telling well each petal o’er, 
Faint and weary-hearted, 


By a superstition held 
As the flower I parted. 


Hoping, fearing, thus I cried: 
“Sweetheart grave and stately 
Loves a little, loves me much, 


Loves me passionately,” 


Flew the last leaf to the wind 
Ere I knew my lover 

Down among the grass and flowers 
At my feet did hover. 


** Sweet, the daisy tells thee true,” 
Low he whispered to me: 

“T love a little, love thee much, 
Love thee through and through me,” 


North Hero, Vt., 1878. 
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My Mother's ILusband, 


CHAP TER I. 

= Y the sad sea 
waves when 
the tide was 
high I was 


not born, 
but re-born, 
I purposely 
avoid the 
old express- 
ion, ** born 


again,” lest 
it should be 
conjectured 
that a meta- 
‘physical 
meaning 
may be dis- 
med underlying my words; when the real 
uct is, that the circumstance to which I 
have just alluded had a purely physical as- 
pect, 

Looking at it from every point of view, 
ing born again must, I suppose, signify 
titering upon a new life, which again in- 
dudes the idea of being cut away from some 
iid life and its associations. 

Now, this is precisely what happened to 
te On that remarkable day, I decline to say 
ow many years ago. I may just observe, 
lovever, that, when this noteworthy trans- 
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BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


formation took place, I had reached the ma- 
ture age of twelve years. 

Some of us have found out, I believe, 
that this nineteenth century is carrying us 
on with a rapidity hitherto unprecedented: 


they say that we have inherited hearts 


quicker to feel, and brains quicker to un- 


derstand, than our forefathers. If this be 
true, it follows that development, taking its 
start from a higher point, will advance with 
a creater speed. 

This being premised, I shall not, I trust, 


shock any philosophical mind if I venture 
to assert, that already, at twelve years old, 


I had reached that inquiring period finely 
described by a modern writer in some such 
words as these: — 

**Man goes his way carelessly. All at 
once there is silence, pause, a lacuna of sen- 
sation. ‘How strange,’ he says, ‘is my 
fate! Isittrue that lexist? What is the 
world?’ 

I had not read these words then, — prob- 
ably they had not been written; but they il- 
lustrate well my state of mind. There was 
silence, pause, a lacuna of sensation; only 
in my case it followed, not carelessness, but 
a tempest, or rather a series of tempests, 
which one after the other had swept over 
me, and which at last, by the force that was 
in them, had brought me to these “ precipi- 
tous, black, jagged rocks,’’ under which for 
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some hours I had been wandering, and to 
that one gaping mouth, still blacker than 
their blackness, — fit opening to the ‘‘ dead 
men’s cave.”* 

Into which, of course,—having, as the 
French would express it, ,“‘death in the 
soul,’?—I crept. But the pause in sensa- 
tion had not yet arrived. On the contrary, 
I was sensation all over. Sitting huddled 
together amongst the tangled sea-weed, I 
glared out upon the placid wavelets, that in 
the gentlest fashion were playing with the 
sand and sea-weed, as if each one of them 
were a link in that chain of causes whereby 
had come upon me this uncomfortable state 
that I have specified as “death in the 
soul,”’ 

And the wavelets, as was natural, took no 
notice of me and my soul-death; and there 
arose on the horizon no cloud, ‘* small as a 
man’s hand,’’ prophetic of coming woe. On 
the contrary, there were the loveliest colors 


in sea and sky, — for evening was drawing: 


on, and the month was June,—and soft 
and fragrant winds came sweeping from 
brown heaths above, puffing in and out of 
this dead men’s cave, and blowing my hair 
abovt my eyes, and, so far from concerning 
themselves about my trouble, seemed to be 
laughing at me. The consequence of this 
was, that a sentimental sadness succeeded 
to my passionate agitation. 

Children (but this I found out later) are 
far more sentimental than grown-up people. 
That delicious emotion we cail self-pity, 
analysis of which has so troubled some phi- 
losophers, is, as a fact, very generally in- 
dulged in by the young. In self-justifica- 
tion, I must say that I had some ground 
for the complaints which I poured out that 
day. They were silent complaints, even 
tearless, Already, it should be understood, 
I had picked up some notions about a hu- 
man being's dignity. I was posing before a 
heartless world. 

In a few words, then,—to retrace the 
history of what I still call ‘‘ my other life,”’ 
—I was the only child of my mother, and 
she was a widow. My father I do not even 
remember. Life begins, for me, with the 
memory of my mother’s devotion, But for 
the counteracting influence of a nurse, 
whose will was as strong as my own, I 
should haye been a Nero in knickerbockers, 
As it was, 1 submitted, under protest, to 
the ministrations of three successive tutors, 
each of whom, I remember, left the house 
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in a sudden and mysterious manner. After 
each departure, my mother cried and kissed 
me, and said, — 

‘Nothing — no, nothing — will make me 
desert my darling child.” 

Shortly after the last tutor had vanished, 
—he was a tall, dark man, to whom I had 
conceived a peculiar objection, — the nurse 
said, looking at me darkly, — 

* Tutors won’t do, ma’am. 
go to school.”’ 

My mother answered by showering ca 
resses upon me, 

But that same evening one of my uncles 
called. I had a short conve/sation with 
him: and my remarks apparently were not 
of a pleasing nature; for, when my mother 
joined us, he attacked her, 

“That boy,” he said, “ will grow up an 
insufferable little prig if you don’t send him 
to school at once.’’ 

I am sure that was his expression; for I 


Archie must 


_remember wondering, with some awe, what 


‘*an insufferable little prig’’ could be. 

It alarmed my mother; for then and there 
sbe requested my uncle to find a school for 
me. 

He did so, or, rather, he had one ready in 
his mind; and my wardrobe was inimedi- 
ately set in order. 

One circumstance I remember in connec- 
tion with this period. The late complacent 
tutor seemed to be on my brain; and, when 
mamma and nurse were putting the final 
touches to my box, I addressed them with 
some solemnity, — 

Don't let Mr. Palmer come back when 
I’ve gone away.” 

And nurse got up, and her face was 
flushed, and she said, — 

*““Of course we-won’t have him back, 
Archie. We don’t want sneaks about 
here.”’ 

And then, to my surprise, my dear mother 
went out of the room, and Martha took me 
in her arms and cried, and said that when 1 
came back she would be far, oh, ever so far 
away! 

But Martha was premature, I went to 
school, and more than onee I returned, and 
things at home remained unchanged. 

At school I made good way. I had al- 
ways had a fair amount of shrewdness. 
Petted as I was, I no sooner discovered that 
kicking against the pricks of discipline pun- 
ished no one but myself than I gave in, 
and became, not a model boy, —for I was 
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generally in scrapes of a minor character, — 
but a worker. 

The school was in H——, preparatory 
for the public school, into which my uncle 
and mother had decided that I should pass 
in due time, 

Had that due time ever arrived, it is 
probable that I should not at this present 
moment be writing about the remarkable 
phenomenon which introduced me to a 
state so new as to be, in the light of mem- 
ory, considered a second life. 

Iwas sent for to the drawing-room one 
day, and went with alacrity, expecting to 


’shand was in mine; it was trembling, — 
ber lips moved, but he looked at her with a 
smile, and she said nothing. 

“We trust that you are a good boy,” he 
vent on, “‘and are paying attention to your 
tudies,”? 

Now this was quite too much for me, for 
uever before, with all my experience with 
home-tutors, had I been so addressed by 
the, 

“Bother your impudence!”’ I burst out. 
lhad heard my uncle use such words toa 
foom, and it struck me that they were ap- 
Mpriate. They may have been, but they 
tade my mother tremble and weep. 

6 
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see my mother. She was there, but, to my 


disgust, not alone, The tall, complacent 
tutor—taller, smoother, more complacent 
than ever—was standing by her side. JI 
cherished a deep contempt for tutors, — 
home-tutors, that is to say, — which hith- 
erto I had indulged with impunity, and I 
acknowledged him only with a careless nod. 
Great was my surprise when I saw a frown 
gather on his face. He presumed then to 
pat me on the head. 

“We have come out of our way to see 
you, Archibald,” he said. 


1 stared at him speechlessly. My moth- 


“Tet me tell him, dear Eugene,” she 
cried out; “I have spoiled him, you know; 
he does not understand. Archie, darling, 
Mr. Palmer is your new papa, and he is so 
good, my pet, and so kind, and takes such a 
deep interest in you, and it was quite his 
wish to come today, and tell you all about 
it himself. And, O Archie! you will love 
him, and be grateful to him, won’t you, 
darling?” 

How I felt, or what I answered, I cannot 
say. The rest of that day and of the weeks 
that followed seem a hideous dream. Mr. 
Palmer’s smile followed me about; I could 
not get his smooth face out of my head. I 
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reached the point of even dreading the bholi- 
days. 

But they came at last, and I went home, 
to find all the arrangements of the house 
changed. Martha had gone, of course; in- 
deed, al) the servants were new. Mr. Palm- 
er’s mother and sister had possession of the 
rooms —nursery, night-nursery, and play- 
room — which from time immemorial had 
belonged tome. I found presently that by 
every one in the house, excepting my 
mother, I was considered an interloper, and 
she only ventured to indulge me in secret. 

I felt very angry and bitter, and in a 
sulky mood found out my mother one day, 
alone in the summer-house. I had been 
trying to fix upon some cutting speech, and, 
as I flattered myself, I had succeeded. 

“TI say,” I began, “I wish to goodness 
these wretched holidays were over; could 
n’t you arrange to leave me at school next 
time?’’ 

*“Do you like your school so much, Ar- 
chie?”’ she said in a frightened way. 

‘Anything ’s better than this kind of 
misery,”’ I answered, smiting the grass sav- 
agely with my cane. 

“Oh!” she answered, as if relieved; and 
then, as I looked up, surprised, ‘‘I was 
afraid, you know, darling, that you were 
particularly fond of H——; but, of course, 
that was silly. Mr. Palmer says I am al- 
ways running away with ideas. One school 
is as good as another to a boy; and itis 
such a pretty place, Archie, down close by 
the sea, and advantages of sea-bathing and 
a pleasant home; and not even your uncle 
can say that Mr. Easton’s is that.’ 

She paused for breath. 

“What!” I cried out, half in anger, half 
in terror, for 1 was cunning enough to see 
Mr. Palmer’s hand in this, and wise enough 
to know that he hated me; ‘‘you mean to 
send me to another school?”’ 

“Only listen, Archie, darling!’ she 
pleaded. 

won't go!’’ I answered furiously; ‘so 
there!” 

* Archie! Archie! do you wish to break 
my heart? It’s for your good, dear, —all 
for your good.” 

I used a hasty word about my good, and 
my poor mother trembled and clung to me. 

**( Archie!’ she cried, “*O Eugene!’’ 

‘What ’s up now?” I said. 

I knew soon enough, through the medium 
of certain sensations as disagreeable as they 


were novel: a cold hand against my neck, 
and the coiling of a lithe whip round my 
shoulders, 

It was the first time my small person had 
been so degraded, and, doubtless, the pain 
inflicted was severe enough; but of this | 
remember nothing. I am inclined to think 
that I did not feel any pain at the time; 
what I do remember — and with such vivid- 
ness that even now, after all these years, | 
experience a faint return of the very same 
emotions—is the swirl of angry passion 
about my heart: hatred, wrath, thirst for 
vengeance of any kind, joined with a burm- 
ing sense of shame and loathing of my own 
insignificance. 

** How dare you behave so in your motb- 
er’s presence? She has been too gentle 
with you. It is time a man took youin 
hand,” my stepfather said, plying his whip 
al] the time, 

My poor mother, in strong hysterics, was 
hanging on to his arm, and pouring out in- 
coherent words; and this, I suppose, im- 
peded his movements, for Mr, Palmer was 
aman of immense tenacity, muscular and 
powerful. 

Whether this were so or no [ cannot tell; 
all I know is that I managed to twist my- 
self out of his iron grasp, and before he 
could seize me again my teeth were fastened 
in his calf. Never, so long as I live, shalll 
forget the awful exultation of that moment; 
I was like a possessed creature, But that 
my mouth and teeth were busy, [ should 
have laughed aloud. My whole being was 
one thought, —I was hurting him and re 
venging myself, —and far back as all this is 
in the past, I feel myself shuddering now. 
Oh, it is a terrible conception, this narrow- 
ness of the plank that saves a young soul 
from perdition! Had it not been for my 
second birth, had my stepfather actually 
had the ordering of my life, I should have 
been a demon incarnate. 

The scene that followed I will not at 
tempt to describe. My poor mother, I be 
lieve, was carried up-stairs, fainting; 1, 
when my tyrant’s hand was tired of holding 
the whip, crept up to my room and went 


How well I remember that day! I was 
far too indignant either to cry or to ask for 
anything. I would lie there until I died, I 
thought; not another morsel of anything 
should cross my lips; and my uncle and 
other people would come then and see ho 
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lhad been ill-treated, and every one would 
hate and shun Mr, Palmer. 

But somehow the hours were long, and I 
felt battered and faint, and I thought that 
before beginning actually to starve it would 
be nice just to taste bread-and-butter and 
teafor the last time. There could be no 
doubt, too, that with some one near me I 
should die more easily; besides, I had cer- 
tain wishes about my dogs and treasures, 
messages that I wanted to have conveyed 
tomy friends, —no one likes to go out of 
the world without any circumstance or 
pomp. The upshot of the matter was that 
when my mother’s maid came in with a 
daintily arranged meal on a tray, I allowed 
myself, after very faint resistance, to be 
persuaded to eat and drink; and when I 
had eaten, those heroic determinations 
about death waxed dim. It struck me that 
Icould punish my stepfather in some other 
way, — have the advantage also of witness- 
ing his discomfiture; while, if my death 
were to be his punishment, I could never 
know how he took it. 

I therefore allowed the sympathetic Jane 
tomake much of me, and gave her to un- 
derstand that she might stay in my room 
for a little time if she pleased. She did 
please, and I, of course, felt that I was 
bound to be agreeable. 

It was late when she left me, but I could 
not sleep, All my limbs ached; I think I 
was feverish; and when, between night and 
morning, the handle of my door turned, I 
started up, trembling. 

My mother’s gentle voice re-assured me, 

“It’s only I, darling Archie,’’ she said. 
“Is my poor dear boy not asleep?” 

I turned my face to the wall. 

“Oh, yes!’ [ said sullenly: *‘I am your 
poor dear boy, of course!”’ 

She began to cry helplessly. 

“Archie, if you only knew what I have 
been suffering! I had far rather he had 
beaten me, —oh! far rather; but he did it 
for your good.” 

“Will you just shut up about my good 
said, 

But her tears softened me, and I turned 
round, and allowed her to kiss me, and take 
uy hand in hers; and, when we, were so far 
Reconciled, I said, — 

“Look here, mother, what ’s the use of 
iis kind of thing going on?” 

She did not answer, and I put the matter 
More plainly. 
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** He ’s a brute, you know: you must see 
that. Let him have the house, —I suppose 
he must, as he ’s your husband; and you 
and I come away together. Uncle Harry 
*1l help us to find another house, Mother, 
why do you go on crying?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

**You don’t know what you are saying, 
my poor boy,’’ she answered; ‘‘ and I ought 
not to encourage you to talk so. Mr. Pal- 
mer is a good man, Archie, and everything 
he does is done from a sense of duty; and, 
my darling, we were going very wrong be- 
fore, in the providence of God, he found us 
out, and it was very good of him to wish to 
save us,” 

**T wish to goodness he had kept his good- 
ness to himself, then,”’ I said, 

** Oh!’ she cried, ‘don’t say so. Archie, 
Archie, I fear your heart is not right. Van- 
ity and pride, my darling, are deadly sins, 
and the immortal soul is of more worth 
than all the world put together, I should 
be a wicked mother if I wished to save your 
poor body at the expense of your soul. But 
it is all my fault,”’ she added, wringing her 
hands. ‘The sins of the parents are visit- 
ed on the children, If I had trained you 
earlier, it would have been easier: Mr. Pal- 
mer says so. Forgive me, Archie, and try 
for my sake to learn all about these things, 
and be good.” 

**I would do anything for your sake, 
mother,” I answered; “only don’t cram 
Mr. Palmer down my throat,’ the poor un- 
regenerate nature put in, 

**It is natural you should feel it, darling,’’ 
she said vaguely; ‘‘ and it will be better for 
you, I dare say, at school. Mr. Simpkins 
is such a good man, and so clever and 
kind.” 

‘**Is he the master of the new school?” I 
asked, 

** Yes, dear.’’ 

** You know him, mother?” 

**T have not seen him; but [ have seen 
his letters, and they are beautif ‘1 and”? — 

‘IT hate a person who write. beautiful 
letters,’’ I interrupted. 

And my poor mother began to cry again, 
saying, 

“You are making up your min! to dis- 
like him, Archie. You will be unhappy, 
and I shall break my heart.’’ 

“* Of course I sha’n’t be unhappy if he be- 
haves himself,” I said impatiently; de- 

lighted with which small concession, my. 
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mother began to talk about the many ad- 
vantages of the school, and I presently dis- 
covered that she — which, of course, meant 
Mr. Palmer— had determined that I was to 
start on the following day. 

I think she was surprised to find me so 
ready to fall in with the new arrangements. 
The real fact was that one feeling possessed 
me to temporary exclusion of al] others, — 
hatred of the man who, by my mother’s ac- 
tion, had been set over me. While I was 


young, and therefore weak, to get away 
from him; to become grown up, in order 
that I might defy him; sooner or later to 
punish him: this was the burden of my 
thoughts that night. 


CHAPTER Il, 


Had 1 been a few years older, those 
words “‘pleasant home’ would certainly 
have rung an ominous music to my ears, 
Even at that early period, being endowed 
with more worldly wisdom than my mother, 
I was disposed to fancy that I should find 
my new master what schoolboys still call a 
sneak. But one point in his appearance 
pleased me. 

Mr. Palmer — tall, smooth, dark, compla- 
cent— was my mental image of the sneak 
absolute. 

Now, Mr. Simpkins was utterly unlike 
him. He was a small man, white-haired 
and wrinkled. He had a little tight-looking 
mouth and a turned-up nose (a class of fea- 
ture, by the by, which, however it may 
grace a woman, I have learned not to ad- 
mire in a man), and his eyes were gray and 
watery. 

As for his distinguishing characteristic, 
not the most superficial observer could have 
mistaken it, for did he not wear it neatly 
written on his front? 

Parents, I have heard—and they ought 
to be critical — have been seized with a con- 
fidence so boundless, after their first inter- 
view with this excellent man, that they 
have without hesitation left their children 
in his care; even in one case drifting away, 
as Carlyle would express it, into chaos, and 
landed there, forgetting the formality of 
the half-yearly check. 

Mr. Simpkins, then, was a good old man; 
the world said that he would have been a 
richer man had he better understood the 
art of taking care of himself. 

I beg leave to remark that the world was 
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never at Mr. Simpkins’s school. But let 
that pass. Under certain circumstances, 
young people are apt to be bitter. Besides, 
it is scarcely to the point; and in a world 
where the benevolent schoolmaster is rather 
the exception than the rule, we must be. 
ware of drifting, lest in some unhappy day 
we should be informed that the beautiful 
new country we had congratulated ourselves 
on discovering was none other than the un- 
lucky parent’s chaos. 

I started with the expressed intention of 
giving the advantages of my new school; | 
have wandered from my point, probably be- 
cause I find it a little difficult to represent 
them adequately, for though sentiment may 
have been strong in me in that early period, 
I think I lacked imagination. 

To cover the deficiency I must try to look 
at things through my poor mother’s eyes, 
By what art she had gained Mr. Palmer's 
consent to her plan that she should take me 
to my new school that day I cannot say; 
but so it was arranged, and early in the 
morning we started together. 

She was so tearful and depressed that I 
was bound to take a hopeful view of mat- 
ters, and before we had reached our desti- 
nation she was happy in the belief tliat sea- 
air and a pleasant home, and a kind fatherly 
master, who would take an individua) in- 
terest in my welfare, were what I had been 
erying out for inarticulately from my baby- 
hood. 

With a mind thus biased, it is little won- 
der that to her eyes there were evident ad- 
vantages which, even with the magnifying- 
glass of childish fancy, I failed to discover. 

I mentally denominated the house “a 
hole;”? she thought it sweetest little 
cottage she had ever seen.”” Whatever I 
may have thought of Mr. Simpkins’s per- 
sonal appearance, his long-winded speeches 
I at once qualified by a convenient term, 
well known to school-boys and others; t 
wit, “rubbish.” She listened, entranced. 

I must have a good memory, or it may be 
that at certain times we are peculiarly opel 
to abiding impressions; for, as a fact, I re 
member every word of Mr, Simpkins’s in- 
augural lecture. 

We were in the drawing-room; it was 
small and shabby, and, when we first came 
in, close, Mr. Simpkins, or some one else 
—I suspected a little figure in faded pink 
silk, picturesquely busy picking daisies on 
the green outside — had opened the window 
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when we were seen approaching, and coun- 
try sounds and sights and smells, with a 
peep of blue sea in the distance, glorifying 
the little room, diverted attention from its 
dinginess, 

I went to the window, being a little curi- 
ous about that tiny figure outside. I had 
never before seen any creature pick daisies 
in so methodical a fashion. My mother 
was seated in what I came to know after- 
ward as the parents’ chair; it was the only 
one in the room that could be thoroughly 
relied upon; Mr. Simpkins, serious and 
calm, stood by her side, 

“Your son, my dear madam,” he said, 
“will have a home with us.” (‘*Oh, in- 
deed!’ thought the person at the window.) 
“Not only a. home, but a training-ground, 
where his body and mind may be prepared 
for the battle of life. I use the word body 
advisedly, It is my belief, madam —it is, I 
may even say, my conviction, expressed in 
print and otherwise—that the ordinary 
schoolmaster does only half his work. The 
body requires training as well as the mind, 
tbe will as well as the understanding.” 

He cleared his throat. The little skeptic 
at the window wondered how long he had 
been making it up: the mother of the skep- 
tic thought it all very clever; but her mind 
was full only of one anxiety, which, during 
the pause, struggled to her lips. 

“But you will be gentle with him; O 
Mr. Simpkins, you will be gentle with him 
at first 

My furious signs prevented her from say- 
ingany more, There was no need, as pres- 
mtly she no doubt felt, with some confu- 
tion; for what a winning smile was this on 
the good man’s face! 

“Look at me, my dear madam,” he said 
kindly; and then, in a tone of gentle re- 
proach, I leok like a tyrant? Becan- 
tid with me, I entreat of you. Between 
«hoolmaster and parent there should be 
perfect confidence. If you have any fear, 
tven the slightest, take your dear boy away. 
lanticipated pleasure from our intercourse; 
iat pleasure I am ready to forego—one 
vord —and’”? — 

“You mistake me, indeed you mistake 
ue,” my poor mother interrupted, with 
darm 


She thought that Mr. Simpkins would 
tfuse to take me in, and doubtless there 
lubed upon her mind the picture of 
‘return home with her rejected boy, and 
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of all Mr. Palmer would say and do in con- 
sequence. 

But he was willing to be re-assured; in- 
deed, he was so kind as at once to take on 
himself the blame of the misunderstanding. 

‘*T have always been too sensitive,” said 
my new master. (I have noticed since that 
ultra-sensitiveness is a weakness few people 
are ashamed to confess.) The person at 
the window hereupon, mentally still, sub- 
stituted for ‘‘sneak””— which, owing no 
doubt to a temporary one-sidedness of view, 
had been of late the conception uppermost 
in his mind, — the milder expression “fool.” 

The next words of the conversation es- 
eaped him, for the little figure outside was 

going through a series of puzzling contor- 
tions, and he was seized with a sudden de- 
sire to see its face. 

He did not succeed, and, a little cross, he 
ouce more turned his attention to the room. 

“There can be no doubt of it, my dear 
madam,” Mr. Simpkins said, and his sonor- 
ous voice sounded far, “there is a dignity 
in labor.” Now, what remark from my 
mother could have provoked such a speech? 
“Ll often tell my children this,” he pro- 
ceeded. ‘‘ Work with the brain, yes, —and 
few are more competent than is your hum- 
ble servant to open out to them the treasures 
of classic lore,— but let us work with our 
hands too; but let us call nothing common 
or unclean; let us be, in the highest sense, 
complete men,”’ 

“Oh! I say, you know, you ’)l fail if you 
go on like that,’’ 

It was a remark somewhat to this effect 
that interrupted my future master’s flow of 
words, 

I really could not help speaking. The 
singular little creature in faded pink silk, I 
felt sure, would tumble over her nose if 
some stop were not put at once to her ex- 
traordinary proceedings. Besides, I wanted 
to see her face. I am sure she heard me, 
for her contortions ceased, and she re-com- 
menced that methodical gathering of daisies 
which had first perplexed me; but she did 
not turn round. Mr. Simpkins did, 

Twisting himself so as to command the 
window, he said, my little Clem- 
entina, That dear child is so fond of 
daisies.” 

**She must be,’’ I said. 

And my mother asked, with a kindly 
smile, — 

Your daughter, Mr. Simpkins?’ 
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He shook his head and looked grave. 

My mother feared she had been indis- 
creet, and blushed, I, not having reached 
the susceptible age, persevered, — 

**Is she one of the children in the village, 
sir?” 

“N—no,’”’ Mr. Simpkins answered. 

** You should not ask so many questions, 
Archie,’’ my mother said. 

Our host waved his hand. 

You will understand my reluctance to 
speak,”’ he said, ‘‘ when I tell you that poor 
Tiny — our pet-name for her, madam —is a 
deserted child; she was left in the care of 
my dear wife— who, you will have doubt- 
less heard, went to heaven some six months 
ago—by a gentleman, reputed to be 
wealthy. That gentleman, madam, left 
this neighborhood at dead of night, and has 
never been heard of since.’’ 

‘“*How very strange!’ my mother mur- 
mured. 

I was all the more anxious to see the lit- 
tle girl’s face, but when I looked out she 
had vanished. 


CHAPTER III. 


We returned to the hotel for dinner, and 
after dinner I wandered out by myseif. 

The effect of the preceding day’s humilia- 
tion had not worn off. I was angry with 
everything: with sky, and winds, and 
waves, chiefly however with a certain piece 
of rock, some few yards from which I had 
taken up my position. Four or five small 
stones I had aimed at it, but it would not 
be hit, and at last my play became earnest. 
I knit my brows; my eyes flashed fire; my 
hand trembled with eagerness. Again and 
again I tried; failure still, followed always 
by a stronger energy of determination. It 
was a duel; the stone represented Mr. Pal- 
mer: my will was set against his will: I 
would conquer or die. All at once I was 
interrupted. 

**You ’ll never do it, you know, if you 
get into a passion,’’ said,a small, childish 
voice behind me. 

I turned round, half angry, half confused. 
There she was before me,—the pink-clad 
lover of daisies, Pretty little girl! I wish I 
could describe you as you were that day, 
standing between me and the light, your 
curly head in high relief against the warm 
evening sky: the beauty of your lithe 
figure; the warm olive and rose tints of 


your piquant little face; your dark eyes 
full of laughter, yet withal appealing. half. 
veiled by long silken fringes; your small, 
delicately formed brown hands, orossed on 
an apron white as snow,—yes, I do not 
think I am drawing on after-impressions, 
Ishut my eyes and I seem to see you, even 
as I saw you at that moment, —an eventful 
one for me, though I was very far from be- 
ing aware of the fact. 

Indeed, after that first instant of surprise 
and gratification, my mind returned to its 
gloomy altitude. That any one should 
have been deliberately watching me when I 
had supposed myself alone was an aggrava- 
tion of my discomfort,—another proof, 
were proof needed, that things in general 
had combined against me. 

**Why,’’ I said, “‘did n’t you tell me you 
were there ?”’ 

Her answer did not tend to allay my dis- 
pleasure, though it was spoken in the most 
winning way. 

**Because it was such fun to watch 
you.” 

**T hate being watched,” I said sullenly. 

“Oh! do you?’’ she replied; “but we 
can’t always have what we like; at 
Mr. Simpkins says so.”’ 

Simpkins be hanged!’ was my ir- 
reverent rejoinder. “But I say, Miss 
What’s-your-name, why are you in such a 
hurry 

** My name,’ she answered with a charm. 
ing dignity, “tis Clementina; but people 
call me Tiny, as it ’s short. Good-night; I 
must n’t stay idling.” 

“Why, what in the world have you to 
do?” 

I noticed, as I spoke, that she stood be- 
tween two wooden pails, which looked a 
world too large and heavy for her miniature 
hands and wrists. 

**You were picking daisies when we 
came,” I observed further, “‘and if that is 
not idling, I don’t know what it is.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Tiny, “that was differ- 
ent. I always pick daisies when parents 
come.”’ 

** What for?” 

“Looks well,’ the mite answered, her 
eyes shining with fun. ‘‘ Mr. Simpkins 
sees me, you know, and says, ‘That dear 
child is so fond of daisies.’ ” 

The mimicry of his style was perfect. 

“ What!’ I cried; ‘does he do it al 


ways?” 
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“Generally; at least when the mammas 
come.” 

“What a precious old humbug he must 
be!” 

“Don’t use naughty words, Archie.’ 

She tried to pass me: I stood in her way. 

“Come,” I said, ‘‘tell me really, where 
are you going?”’ 

“To get in the salt water for Mr. Simp- 
kins’s joints.”’ 

‘Does he make you do it?” 

“Of course; there ’s no one else, Do 
stand out of my way, Archie,” 

“JT won’t stand out of your way till you 
tell me what you mean.” 

She put down her pails again. ‘My dear 
boy,” she said, with a perfectly grown-up 
manner, ‘‘I am beginning a new Career: 
we all begin a new career at Mr. Simpkins’s; 
the first thing we have to learn is the dig- 
nity of labor.” 

“Dignity of humbug!” 

“Don’t interrupt, Archie; it ’s rude, 
By the by, can you black boots?’’ 

“Of course not; why do you ask such 
silly questions ?”? 

“You'll find it difficult at first, for Mr. 
Simpkins likes to see his face in everybody’s 
boots; but I'll teach you.” 

“You black boots, then?” 

“Yes!” and then she looked at me com- 
ically. 

“Poor Archie!’ she observed. ‘I’m so 
sorry for you. They say your spirit wants 
breaking.” 

“T do believe,” I said, “‘ you’re telling 
me a heap of stories.’’ 

She went on without heeding my inter- 
Tuption. 

“My spirit wanted breaking. I was 
brought up in sinful luxury, Mr. Simpkins 
says. Were you brought up in sinful lux- 
ury?” 

I stared. 

“It’s very nice,” said this strange child 
plaintively. ‘‘It ’s pretty dresses, and 
every one speakingkindly. ‘Oh!’ —clasp- 
ing her smail hands!— ‘I do love pretty 
dresses, and once I had such a number,” 

“Where are they now?” I asked, 

“Sold, to pay my keep.” . 

“But why does n’t your father pay for 
you?” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“My papa was in debt, Archie, and that’s 
Worse even than dying: for when people 
die they go to heaven, and when they ’re in 
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debt they go away, and you don’t know any- 
thing more about them.”’ 

Since I knew nothing about the manners 
and customs of people in debt, no comfort- 
ing answer occurred to me, though I began 
to sympathize deeply with poor Tiny. 

Meanwhile, her mind returned to the 
empty pails, 

“Sha’n’t I just catch it for being late!’ 
she cried. 

I did not know Tiny then, and I was sur- 
prised to hear her singing gayly, as she pat- 
tered along the firm, damp sands, 

**She was almost crying a minute ago,’ 
I remarked, 

Meanwhile, she had gone on to where the 
water lapped the land. 

I think I must always have had a love for 
what is vaguely called the beautiful,’’ — 
for that part, at least, of the great unknown 
which enters through the avenue of the eye, 
This at least is true: I cannot recall the 
time when brilliance of color and contrasts, 
distinct and vivid, have not impressed me, 
And that night 1 paused in rapture, 

The sun had gone down behind heaped-up 
clouds, which during the day had brooded, 
nightmare-like, over the western horizon, 
but which now seemed enwrapped in a gor- 
geous garment of crimson and gold. Color, 
color, everywhere! The waters took a 
blood-red hue; the waves crept in, warmly 
glowing, to the shore; the rocks were a 
purple bulwark, the sands a pavement of 
ruddy gold. As for that little figure, with 
bare feet and brown shining face, round it 
the rays seemed to congregate. The crim- 
son-tinged waves flashed about her feet, It 
was surely colored light and not sea-water 
with which she was filling the pails. 

**You seem to like getting the water,” I 
said, going forward. 

She rose, all flushed, with a pail full to 
the brim. She was panting; and, to the. 
detriment of my new boots, I walked into 
the water and took it from her hand. 

**What’s the use,’’ this young philoso- 
pher remarked, ‘‘of not liking what you 
have to do?” 

This was to me a novel way of look- 
ing at necessity, and not altogether pleasing. 
Indeed, since I was in a talkative mood, I 
was ready at that moment to put her through 
acourse of dialectics, in order to the dis- 
proving of her proposition, —a vain inten- 
tion, and never to be gratified. Tiny was 
in a hurry, and refused to talk. 
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I found out later that there was in this 
small and fragile-looking creature a vast 
amount of latent determination. I thought 
L had a strong will, and, as a fact, I believe 
I have never been found deficient on this 


head; but then, as often after, Tiny was 
one too many for me. 

She persisted in silence, and presently [ 
yielded to her will, gave up the pails, and 
went back somewhat moodily to my mother, 


GYMNASTICS. 


THE HANGING STIRRUPS. 

This contrivance is 
well adapted to gymnas- 
tic exercise at home, and 
is also found occasionally 
in the public gymnasium, 
in combination with oth- 
er arrangements, Some- 
times the same purpo es 
are answered by a hang- 
ing rope-ladder; but, in 
the latter case, the els- 
mentary exercises are 
much the same as those 
we have now to describes 
The stirrups are fixed at 
the bottom of strong 
ropes, which are sus- 


the ceiling of the apart- 
ment if it be a small one; 
or, if it be lofty, a horizontal beam support- 
ed on pillars is used for the purpose, By 
means of a construction of the latter kind, 
too, the stirrup exercises may be performed 
in an open yard. 

The first position of the gymnast in the 
stirrups is shown in our first il- 
lustration. From this position 
he has a great variety of move- 
ment at command. He may 
commence by swaying to and 
fro, not in a negligent and slov- 
enly manner, but with the chest 
well forward, shoulders back, - 
the legs extended, and retaining 
their relative positions as at 
starting. He may thus gradu- 


ally increase the distance of his 
swing until tired of the move- 


pended by hooks from - 


them back to the 
standing posi- 
tion, and repeat- 
ing the move- 
ment again and 
again, with grad- 
ually increasing 
rapidity. The 
hands may grasp - 
the rope still 
lower if you find 
it more conven- 
ient in continu- 
ing the exercise. 

These exerci- 
ses will be suffi- 
cient to point 
out the use of 
the hang'ng stir- 
rups, and to demonstrate their great utility 
as a means of gaining muscular power. 

THE HANGING RIGS, 

This is another simple but at the same 
time most useful arrangement for gymnas- 
tic purposes, Two large wooden rings are 
suspended by ropes from a ceiling or @ 
beam; and these afford scope for a number 
of highly beneficial movements. 
The height at which they hang 
should be just within reach of 
the learner; but the ropes by 
which they are suspended 
should be sufficiently long, and 
80 adjusted, as to enable them 
to be raised or lewered at will, 
and according to the nature of 
the exercise. 

The simplest of all movements 


withr the rings, and at the same 
time one of the best, is to clasp 


ment.. The toes only should rest a ee them in the hands, and swing 


in the stirrup, as shown in the 


engraving. Grasp the ropes lower down, at 
about the level of the shoulders, and extend 


the legs as far apart as possible, bringing . 


freely forward and backward, or 
from side to side. The arms may also be 
passed through the rings, and the learner 


may swing hanging by the armpits. He 


of 
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may next swing hanging by the elbow- 
joints; that is, placing the bend of the arm 
in each ring, with the elbow directed up- 
ward. This last is not so easy a position as 
either of those before mentioned; but it is 
not the less useful to practice on that ac- 
count. 

Let the rings hang on a level with the 
chest; fix your feet on the ground, with the 
toes turned out, and, taking a ring in each 
hand, lean forward as far as possible with- 
out moving the feet, so that,the position of 
the body then describes an angle. The legs 
must be kept perfectly straight while this 
exercise is performed; but the heels are 
raised, and the weight is thrown partly up- 
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on the toes, Now return to the perpendic- 
ular position, and go backward as far as 
you can, resting upon the heels as you reach 
your limit. 

Swing forward and backward with the 
rings at the shoulders, and the legs extend- 
ed horizontally. Keep the legs perfectly 
rigid at first, with the heels together and 
the toes parted; afterward you may bend 


the knees upward, and then return the legs 
to the horizontal position again, in quick 
succession. Finally, from the same hang- 
ing position, extend the legs as far apart as 
possible, and bring them together again, 
keeping the body perfectly straight mean- 
while. 


Was it Ole Luckoie who told me the sto- 
ty? Somebody said that there were tears 
on the children’s cheeks, Christmas morn- 
ing, when they woke, because, alas! though 
love was there, Poverty denied her many 
pleasures. Nevertheless their mother call- 
ed to them cheerily from the kitchen; and 
they knew, by the sound of her voice, that 
something pleasant waited them. 

On opening the kitchen door, they beheld 
a beautiful eaglet settled gracefully in the 
centre of the breakfast-table, which, on 
their entrance, flapped its golden wings ju- 
bilantly. 

“Oh!” they exclaimed, with wonder and 
delight, ‘* where did he come from?” 

“I do not know,” their mother replied. 
“He was here when I opened the door this 
morning.’’ 

They fed him with the daintiest bits of 
their frugal breakfast. : 

“Ask everybody to come and see me,’’ 
said the eaglet. 


Accordingly the children obeyed. The 


thurch-bells were ringing as they set out 
gleefully toward the village, neatly but poor- 
ly clothed. 

I wonder if they would let us into the 
church,”’ said Michael. 
“Why not?” asked his sister. ‘I thought 
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God wanted everybody to go to church, es 
pecially on Christmas Day.” 

“God does,” said Michael. you 
know when mother went and wore her 
hood, one Sunday, all the congregation said 
it was shameful, and blamed father for not 
making money enough for her to have a 
bonnet, It was when there was trouble be- 
tween him and Mr, Pickens. Mother said 
she would rather go bareheaded than accept 
Mr. Pickens’s offer, and the minister said 
that she might wear her hood if she wanted 
to.’’ 

**Perhaps he will let us in today. We 
can tell him about the eaglet, and he can 


ask the congregation to come and look at 
it,’’ said his sister, 

“If they have their best bonnets on,” 
said Michael. ‘*{ will ask the Rabbles.” 

*“*Even if they do almost a:) of them go 
bareheaded and barefooted,’’ said his sister, 
“But I am afraid they might steal our 
eaglet, as they stole our hen.” 


“Perhaps not, as it is Christmas,” said 


Michael. ‘There come two of the boys, 
Halloa!”’ he called, running toward them, 
*“*do you not want to see our Christmas 
eagiet?’ 

‘Christmas eaglet!’’ exclaimed the boys, 
“Is it gold?” 
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**It is golden,” said Michael eagerly. 
**You need not laugh. Come and see it, 
and ask the others to come too,” 

“Run and ask the others,”’ said the big- 
gest boy to his brother. 

And his brother, whistling, obeyed him. 

“The Highton Rabbles are at church,” 
said the Rabble boy. 

**Never mind,’’ said Michael’s sister: 
‘we are going to ask the minister to ask 
the congregation to come and see the 
eagiet.” 

The Rabble boy laughed. 

**You expect me to go along with you 
and the congregation?’ 

“If you wish to see the eaglet,’’ answer- 
ed Michael. 

As they talked, they approached the 
church, out of which the people were com- 
ing, the services being at an end. 

** Oh, stop!’ said Michael’s sister, coming 
toward them. ‘“ We are going to ask you 
all to go and see our eaglet.”’ 

A fashionably dressed lady stared at her 
a moment, then smiled kindly. Seeing her 
accompanied by a meanly dressed little boy 
and a ruffianly looking big boy, she said to 
Mrs, Highton Rabble, whose guest she 
was, — 

* Are these beggars to be encouraged?” 

And she took her gilded portemonnaie 
from her pocket. 

“Oh, no!’ said Mrs. Pickens, who was 
standing at the door, and overheard her. 
**No, indeed: do not give them anything. 
Go away, you naughty children! go away!” 

Michael’s sister drew back, crying; but 
Michael stepped boidiy up to the lady, say- 
ing proudly, 

**We are not beggars. We have a won- 
derful Christmas gift, and we want every 
one to look at it.” 

Despite Mrs. Pickens’s frowns, Mrs. 
Highton Rabble’s guest kindly smiled upon 
Michael. 

“T shall be pleased to do so,”’ she said. 

Mrs. Highton Rabble looked nervously at 
Mrs. Pickens. 

think perhaps,” she said, ‘“‘we had 
better go home, The children will be look- 
ing for us.” 

** They are looking for us here,”’ said her 
friend persistently. 

Michael, espying the minister, excused 
himself with a native grace which still fur- 
ther charmed his new friend, and eagerly 
pressed forward, exclaiming, — 


“‘ Oh, please ask everybody to come and 
see our Christmas eaglet.”’ 

The minister looked astonished, and join- 
ed the pleasant laughter that followed the 
request, 

Michael explained; and, full of wonder 
and curiosity, a little crowd of people fol- 
lowed the children home, 

His parents saw, with some surprise, Mrs, 
Pickeus and the Rabbles among the ap- 
proaching guests, who soon entered the 
cottage-door. 

** Where is the eaglet?”’ asked Mrs. Pick- 
ens, in a voice of injured righteousness, 
gazing blindly around the room, and per- 
ceiving nothing golden. 

Michael pointed triumphantly toward the 
centre of the table, where the beautiful 
eaglet looked to him more radiant than 
ever. 

“That little china dog!’ said Mrs, Pick- 
ens contemptuously. you call that an 
eaglet?”’ 

And she would have shaken Michael se- 
verely if the minister had not interposed. 

**Oh!’ said Mrs. Pickens, releasing him, 
**T suppose you think, as it is Christmas, 
we must humor him. For my part, I prefer 
a hot dinner to pleasing an impudent ‘boy.” 

* But it’s an eaglet,’”’ said the minister. 
**It is wonderful.” 

**Send me your best bonnet,’ said the 
eaglet as Mrs, Pickens was sweeping from 
the room. 

*“Impudent child!’ she replied, suppos- 
ing it was Michael who had spoken. “ Yes, 
I will send your mother a bonnet,”’ she said 
loftily: ‘*perhaps she will teach you more 
politeness in future.” 

‘Tt was the eaglet that spoke,’’ protested 
Michael. 

But Mrs. Pickens was on her homeward 
way; and eaglet, Michael, and bonnet were 
soon forgotten in admiration of a set of er- 
mine which was far more interesting to her, 
but which the owners of the eaglet would 
have deemed a poor exchange for their 
Christmas treasure, 

“‘ Why,”’ said Mrs. Highton Rabble to the 
minister, ‘‘ why do you call it an eagiet?” 

** Because it is a beautiful golden eagiet,” 
he replied, wondering at her blindness. 

‘1 see a very handsome hen,” said Mrs. 
Rabble, “It is quite worth looking at. I 
will send you another tomorrow; not 80 
handsome, but quite valuable,’”’ 

‘Merry Christmas!’ said the eaglet. 
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“Send us a Christmas dinner, if you 
please.”’ 

‘Certainly, my little girl,’”? she said to 
Michael’s sister, supposing it was she that 
hac spoken. 

‘It was not I that spoke,’’ said the child: 
“it was the eaglet.” 

But Mrs. Rabble did not hear her. She 
was urging her friend to hasten home with 
her, full of her generous purpose. 

“Why do you call it a hen?’ asked her 
friend: “it is a wonderful eaglet.—Do not 
despise my offering,’’ she whispered, as she 
pressed her portemonnaie into the hand of 
Michael’s mother, and kissed the children, 
at departing. 

_ “Merry Christmas! merry Christmas!” 
called the eaglet. 

“Dear little ones!’ she said, “‘so happy 
in their treasure, that poverty cannot op- 
press them.”’ 

‘It is the eaglet that spoke,’’ called the 
children, 

But she was following her friend, and did 
did not hear them, 

The Rabbles saw, some of them, only a 
little china dog, and laughed at Michael’s 
entertainment as they walked away. Some 
of them, however, saw a handsome hen, 
and some the eaglet. 

“TI will send you some of my feathers by 
and by,”’ said the eagles. 

“Thank you, Michael,” they said as they 
went their way. 

Of the others present, all saw either a 
beautiful hen or the wonderful eaglet; and, 
as they went away, the eaglet called after 
them, — 

“ Merry Christmas! merry Christmas!’ 

And they replied, — 

“ Merry Christmas!” 

“Stay and dine,’’ the eaglet said to the 
pastor and the younger Rabbles and their 
parents. 

And they accepted the invitation, more 
than ever wondering at the wonderful treas- 
ure when they found it could talk, and dined 
sumptuously on the Christmas dainties sent 
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tothem by Mrs. Highton Rabbles and others 
of the congregation. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Highton Rabbles’s 
son took them a sleigh-ride., 

In the evening, they were alone again. 
Then the eaglet said to them, — 

“‘T am the reward of love in poverty, In 


‘the morning pick up my feathers, Remem- 


ber the Golden Rule.” 

Then it began plucking out its feathers, 
which fell like flakes of golden snow all 
over the kitchen floor, 

“Shall we find you here in the morning?” 
they asked, 

“Sleep soundly,” said the eaglet. “In 
the morning you will know.” 

Alas! in the morning the eaglet was gone; 
and, full of sorrow, they stooped to pick up 
the shining fleece with which the floor was 
spread. At their touch, every feather be- 
came a golden coin. Unmeasured wealth 
was theirs. They were almost frightened 
as they filled vessel after vessel with the 
countless treasure. 

Though still sorrowing for the eaglet, 
their joy was great. For now they could 
drive the wolf, not only from their own 
door, but from many another. The Rabbles 
henceforth rejoiced over Michael’s treasure, 
were it little china dog or handsome hen or 
golden eaglet, it mattered not. 


Before another Christmas Eve the lowly 
cottage had disappeared, and in its place an 
elegant mansion stood. 

Mrs. Pickens was sure there was some- 
thing wrong in this sudden fortune, and 
could only forgive Michael’s mother be- 
cause she never wore ermine. 

Every one else was blessed with an ap- 
propriate opinion. 

Quite certain it is, that some were satis- 
fied, and some were not. 

Yet the only drawback to the happiness 
of Michael, his sister, and his parents, was, 
that the eaglet never came again, though 
Christmas came and went as the successive 


years rolled by. 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Brices, West BETHEL, 
Oxjord County, MAINE. 


Answers to December Puzzles. 


88—Oleamen. 
go M 90—J oriclis T 
MAB A liocatu R 
VANES N octilue A 
MANGLED I ntervie W 
AGAIN T heriaca L 
OBE Orange-adE 
Rix-DoillaR 
91—Tablet—able. 92—Tower—owe. 

938—Travel—rave. 94—Mangler—angle. 


95—Gruel—rue. 96—Music. 97—Bayonet. 
98—*‘ A wise son makes a glad father.”’ 
99—*“‘ Birds of a feather flock together.”’ 
100—Lance-pesade. 


Prize Transpositions. 
1.—A certain time of short duration 
Transpose into a fish. 
2.—Whatever is his occupaticn, 
This is not, sir, his wish. 
A dime for the first solution. 
Rosr Bupp. 


8.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of 14 letters, is a 
character in Don Quixote.” 
The 2, 6, 8, 12, is a genus of fowls, 
The 7, 10, 14, 1, 4, is a decoration. 
The 11, 13, 5, 9, 8, is a kind of fruit, 
Brau K. 


4.—Half Square. 

Oriental; pertaining to noted mountains; 
used by horsemen; part of a wheel; a river 
in Europe; a prefix; a consonant. 

ENGLisH Boy. 
5.—Prize Diamond. 

A consonant; an animal; an animal; a 
compositor; a money of account in Persia; 
agiri’s nickname; a consonant. 

A dime for the first solution. 

Yours TRULY. 


6.—Cross-Word Enigma. 

The Ist is in chain, but not in link; 
The 2d is in stain, but not in ink; 
The 3d is in throne, but not in seat; 
The 4th is in bone, but not in meat; 
The 5th is in spare, but not in thin; 
The 6th is in pair, but not in twin; 
The whole is a genus of plants. 

ANSER. 


I 


Reversions. 
‘7.—Reverse an animal, and 
8.—An animal, and get a sailor. 
9.—A vegetable, and get a girl’s name, 
10.—A mark, and get toys. 
11.—A number, and get a snare. 
12.—A measure, and get an entrance, 


t a pipe, 


UNcLE NED, 


18.—Double Diagonals. 
A moving power; a common bird; part of 
a door; a trial; stopped. 
The diagonals name an atom, and to 
cleanse, INONSIDES. 


14.—Word Square. 
To fit; to hinder; to humble; a sticky 
substance; the largest vegetables. 


Sa 


Comet. 


Curtailments. 


15.—Curtail a stain, and leave to gain. 8 
16.—To fade, and leave a twig. FLo, 


17.—Charade. q 
My first may sorely trouble you 


hen walking on my second; 4 
Yet in their union you must view q 

1 


What ’s ornamental reckoned. 
ELsENA. 


Word Syncopations. 
18.—Syncopate hiding, and get purchas- } 
¢ 


ng. 
19.—A stain, and get a dye. 
Answers Next Month. 


Oppiry. ] 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
Prizes. 

For the first complete list of answers to 
this month’s puzzles, received before Jan. 
10, we will send an illustrated novelette, 

See the offers made by our contributors for 
the first solutions to Nos. 1, 2, and 5. 1 
Answers. 

Answers to September puzzles have been 
received from English Boy, Cyril Deane, : 
E. L. Wing, Anser, Rose Budd, Robin, W. 
C. Swett, and Mrs. T. A, Harris. { 

Prize -Winners. 

Anser, Hantsfort, N.S., for the first solu- 
tion to number 36; Cyril Deane, Green- 
wood, Me., for the first solution to number 
40; W. C. Swett, Malden, Mass., for the 
best list of answers, RUTHVEN. 
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Lessons 1n Cookery. A Hand-book of 
the National Training School for Cookery 
in London. To which is added the Prin- 
ciples of Diet in Health and Disease, by 
Thomas K. Chambers, M. D. Edited by 
Eliza A. Youmans. Published by D, 
Appleton & Co., New-York. 


This is one of the best books relative to 
the cuisine of the household that has ap- 
red for many months; and we wish that 
t was in the hands of thousands of families, 
so that better dinners and food could be pre- 
pared for palates tired of one kind and with- 
out change. Good food makes good health 
and happiness, 


InN PARADISE. From the German of Paul 
Heyse. In two wlumes. Price 60 cents 
each. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 


These interesting volumes form No, 12 of 


G. D., N. 8. — Take anything you please, 
and welcome. 

8. W. — Many thanks for your poem. We 
shall be pleased to hear from you again. 

J. E. — The poem is not good enough for 
our pages, and it was returned at your re- 

uest, 

C. E, C.— We shall publish your poem 
as soon as we can find room for it. It is 
quite good. 

W. H., Jn. — The last we heard of him 
he was in Portsmouth, N. H. He has not 
written for our publications for some years. 

K. H. — We will send all the Novelettes 

you want at the prices you see advertised, 
es copies at fifteen cents each, post- 
paid. 
-CLARA. — We expect to publish two or 
three of the lady’s stories in the course of 
the year, but not in the young people’s de- 
partment. 

Mrs. A. L.— We do not see how we can 
use your interesting sketch; as it is a little 
out of our line, and would be more suitable 
for a daily. 

B. W. A. — We do not intend to use the 
Manuscript; and, if you hed given your 
hame and address, we should have written 
to you on receipt of note. 

J. H.S.—If you will call at the office 
some day, we will give you all the informa- 
tion possible; and it will not be much, so 
do not have very high anticipations. 

Hoperu.. — Do not put your money in 
any such scheme, for you will never see it 
again if you do. They are started to en- 
trap the weak and foolish by lawyers out of 
business, 

8. C. — We sent you the July number of 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


the ‘Collection of Foreign Authors,” and 
those who read the story will be gratified 
and delighted. It is a powerfully written 
work, and in the best stvle of the author, 
whose name is not so well known in this 
country as it will be if Mr. Heyse lives and 
has his health, for there is much promise in 
his writings. 


“Toe GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS” 
and *‘ ANTOINETTE,” by Andre Theuriet, 
are published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, in **‘ Appletons’ New Handy-Volume 
Series;’’ the first-named selling for 30 cents, 
and the latter for 20 cents. 


“Liquipatep”’ and “Toe SEER,” by 
Rudolph Lindeau, and “ Mrs, GAINSBOR- 
ouen’s DiAmonpDs,”’ by Julian Hawthorne. 
being *‘ Appletons’ New Handy-Volume Se- 
ries;” the first sold for 25 cents, and the sec- 
ond for 20 cents. 


BALLou’s. If you did not receive it, we 
will send you another. You need not be 
ashamed of your verses, for they do you 
much credit. 

BLANCHE, — You should have known, 
that, by the time you sent your Christmas 
story, the December number was more than 
half printed. You will have to wait a year 
before we can use what you sent us, 

W. H., Jn. — The manuscript arrived all 
right, and will be used as soon as possible. 
The manuscript of the article you write 
about has been mislaid, and cannot be found. 
It was probably thrown among some waste- 
oe and lost. Thanks for your kindness, 

. H. 8.— If you want a home for your- 
self and children, you had better marry the 
gentleman, although we think he could do 
better than to take you. A man with mon- 
ey does not usually tie himcelf to a woman 
with a ready family of children, unless he is 
very much in love, or hopes to add to his 
wealth. 

Mrs. T. A. H., of Battleborough, N. C., 
writes as follows: “ Your most excellent 
magazine has been received and duly appre- 
ciated. Its presence is like a beam of light, 
chasing feelings of sadness and gloom away 
foratime. 1 cannot speak too highly of its 
contents: the reading matter is entertain- 
ing, its recipes highly valuable. I think it 
is decidedly the best magazine for the price 
I have ever seen. In fact, I much prefer it 
to many of the high-priced magazines. And 
you may always be sure of me as a sub- 
scriber. Long may you live to give us this 
household treasure! If I have my health, J 
am in hopes I shall be able to make up a 
club for you soon,” 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


INDIAN Princes’ Gems.—The Indian 
and nobles are ged of diamonds 
yond all eres. and there is but one 
country in the world in which any product 
of nature is held more precious than this 
wonderful combustible gem, whose nature, 
indeed, we know, but whose genesis is still 
a moot question for science. That country 
is Burmah. the land of the white elephant. 
where the finest rubies sheltered in earth’s 
breast are found, and are rated far above 
diamonds. As the king of Siam prizes his 
cats, so the king of Burmah prizes the ru- 
bies of his country, jealously prohibiting 
the export of them, so that the beautiful 
aluminous stones— which do but glow with 
a clearer and richer color when they are ex- 
ogee to fire in which the diamond would 
consumed, and disappear—can only be 
proeured by stealth or favor of private in- 
dividuals, No European has ever been 
permitted to see the king’s wonderful ruby, 
**the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of extraor- 
dinary quality;’ and the sale of ihe two 
magnificent rubies which were brought to 
Engiand in 1875 —the finest ever known in 
Europe—caused such excitement that a 
military guard had to escort the persons 
conveying the package to the ship. Five 
days’ journey south-east of Ava lies the 
home of the blood-red gems, the jealous 
earth in which the people believe that they 
ripen, becoming from their original color- 
lessness yellow, green, blue, and, last of all, 
the matchless ruby red. Next to these 
rank the rubies which are found in the 
Tartar wilds of Badakshan, and which the 
people there believe are always found in 
pairs. When a native discovers one, he fre- 
quently hides it until its mate is found. 


YELiLow Fever. — Dr. Stevens, a French 
physician, saw a butcher killinga pig. He 
observed that he stirred the blood of the 
animal, added a handful of common salt to 
it while stirring, which immediately made 
it crimson; and the stirring being discon- 
tinued, it remained fluid. The change of 
color awakened his curiosity. The butcher 
could give no explanation of the phenome- 
non, except that it kept it from jellying and 
spoiling. Dr. Stevens made several exper- 
iments by putting salt into blood, and found 
that the Ciasteest blood was changed in- 
stantly to a bright vermillion by salt. 
** And.”’ said he, *“‘here is a fact that may 
jead to a practical rule.”” He had observed, 
in cases of yellow fever in the army, that 
the blood drawn was very thick and fluid, 
and, on adding salt, it became vermilion, 
and retained its freshness; whereas purity 
of blood is one of the characteristics of yel- 
low fever. He therefore abandoned the 
usual mode of treating it, and gave his pa- 


tients a mixture of various salts, and in a 
short time reduced the mortality of fever in 
the West Indies from one in five to one in fifty 


CABINET OR PARLOR ORGANS, — It 
seems hardly credible that more than thirty 
thousand of these organs are sold in the 
United States yearly. Yet such is the num- 
ber estimated by those who are best informed 
in the matter. This instrument was intro- 
duced in 1860 by Mason & Hamlin, who 
are still the most prominent manufacturers 
in the country, though the number of mak- 
ers has increased to more than two hundred, 
The Mason & Hamlin organs were always 
ranked higher, and their organs have made 
their superiority evident to the juries at all 
the world’s exhibitions for the last dozen 
years; every one of wifich has given these 
makers its higher recompense for best pro- 
ductions in their line. At the Paris exhibi- 
tion not yet closed they have two higher 
gold medals; the only ones awarded any 
American makers of musical instruments. 

The use of such an instrument is to be 
encouraged by ail means. It affords a 
pleasure in any family, not liable to abuse, 
and may be made a means of religious as 
well as secular culture. The fact that so 
many are sold shows how much this instra- 
ment is valued. 


SEED ADULTERATIONS. — Even plant 
seeds are sometimes considerably adulter- 


ated. It has been proved that clover and 
lucerne are often mixed with small artifi- 
cially prepared and colored quartz stones. 
For production of these quartz granules 
there are special manufactories, which ac- 
complish their task so well that even a prac- 
ticed eye would have difficulty in detecting 
the fraud. Old seeds, also, are colored, sul- 
phurized, oiled, and treated with various 
substances which produce a fresher and bet- 
ter appearance, and are often even mixed to 
a considerable extent with old seed no 
longer saree of germination, In agricul- 
tural circles, accordingly, the question of 
system of seed inspection is being advocated. 


LIQUEFIED Arr. —Cailletet has pub 
lished the details of his experiment of lique- 
fying air. Enclosing in his glass tube air 
dry and free from carbon dioxide, he cooled 
this tube with liquid nitrous oxide at its 
upper part. Upon increasing the pressure 
to 209 atmospheres, streams of liquid air 
were seen flowing down the lower portions 
of the tube. When they met the mercury, 
they seemed to turn back. At 310 atmos- 
pheres the mercury, being in contact with 
we cooled part of the tube, was frozen, 
on quickly removing the refrigerating 4p 
paratus it was seen covered with frozen alt. 
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Things Pleasant and Utherwise, 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


A lady called upon a physician for ad- 
vice, stating that her health was ‘ com- 
pletely broken,” and that she was ‘‘ afflicted 
with a frightful collection of maladies,’”’ but 
as she did not specify them particularly, 
the doctor began to interrogate her abont 
the condition of her nervous system, when 
she replied promptly that he need not trou- 
ble himself into that matter, as she had 
consulted Dr, Brown-Sequard, and, under 
advice, was taking strychnine and iron and 
phosphorus to build up her nerves. The 
doctor then suggested that he would like to 
examine her heart. 

“Oh!” she said, ‘‘that is in a very bad 
condition, but Dr. Clark is giving me aco- 
nite, belladonna, and digitalis to lower its 
action.” 

“Your lungs?” said the doctor, inquir- 
ingly. 

** Doctor Metcalf has examined my lungs,” 
was the ready reply, ‘*and I do not care for 
any other advice in that. He is giving me 
several cough mixtures.’’ 

*But I notice,” said the doctor, hoping 
that he had now hit upon the weak point, 
and the one which she proposed to entrust 
to his special guardianship; ‘‘I observe 
that you have still some cough, and perhaps 
the trouble is in your throat rather than 
your lungs.”’ 

“Dr. Metcalf thought this might be so,” 
said she, ‘‘and he sent me to Dr. Elsburg, 
who says there is trouble there, also, and 
he is applying daily iodiform spray and 
other things.”’ 

“You wear glasses?’’ 

“Yes, my sight was a little affected, but 
Dr. Noyes thinks they will be cured if I 
wear glasses and take his medicines long 
enough.” 

“Pray, madam,” exclaimed the doctor, 
completely baffled in his attempt to find an 
unprotected point in this splendid line of 
defences, “ will you kindly inform me what 
organ, or fragment of an organ, or tissue, 
you wish to place under my charge, or con- 
sult me about?” 

“Yes, doctor, if you please. I have con- 
sulted a Ee many other specialists, as I 
am abundantly able to do so, and as health 
is more value than money, I propose to con- 
sult them all. I know you by reputation 
very well, and [ felt sure you could tell me 
better than any one else who makes a spe- 
Cialty of warts, and I would thank you to 
give me a letter of introduction to whoever 
you think best. I have a wart on the back 
of my neck, and as I would not like to 
leave a scar, you will please recommend me 
~-_ one who will cure it without cut- 


“ Dey tell me you done jine de church,” 


said Uncle Remus to Pegleg Charley the 
other day. 

** Yes, sir,” responded Charley, gravely, 
’s so,”’ 

“Well, I ’m mighty glad ’er dat,” re- 
marked Uncle Remus, with unetion. ‘It 
’s bout time dat I wuz spectin’ fer ter hear 
un youin de chain gang, an’ I’m glad dat 
hit ’s de chu’eh, Well, dey a’n’t no tellin’ 
dese days whara nigger ’s gwine ter lan.” 

**Yes,”’ responded Charley, straightening 
up and speaking in a dignified tone, “yes, 
I'm fixin’ to do better. I’m preparing fer 
to shake worldliness, I’m done quit so’- 
shatin’ wid dese white town boys. ey ’ve 
been goin’ back on me too rapidly here 
lately, an’ now I’m a goin’ back on dem,”’ 

**Wellef you done had de speunce un it 
I’m mighty glad. Ef you got ’lijun you 
better hold on to it ’twell de las’ day in de 
mornin.’ Hit’s mighty good fer ter kyar 
’round wid you in de day time an’ in de 
night time. Hit’ll pay you mo’ dan poli- 
tics, an’ ef you stan’s up like you oughter 
hit ’ll las’ longer’n’ a bone fellun. But you 
wanter have one er dese yere ole time grips, 
an’ you jest gotter shet you eyes an’ swing 
on like Mars Ed. Bald’in’s bull tarrier,’’ 

*Oh, I’m goin’ to stick, Uncle Remus, 
You kin put your money on dat. Dese 
town boys can’t play no more uv dere games 
on me. I’m fixed, Can’t you lend me a 
dime, Uncle Remus, to buy mea pie? I’m 
dat hungry dat my stomach is gittin’ ready 
to go in mo’nin,”’ 

Uncle Remus eyed curiously a 
moment, while the latter looked quietly at 
his timber toe, Finally the old man sighed 
and spoke, — 

**How long is you bin in de chu’ch, 
son?”’ 

near a week,’”’ replied Charley. 

** Well, lemme tell you dis, now, ’fo’ you 
goenny fudder. You a’n’t bin in dar long 
nuff fer ter go’round takin’ up conterbu- 
tion. Wait ontwell you gits sorter seasoned 
like, aun’ den 1’) hunt roun’ in my cloze 
an’ see ef I can’t run out a thrip er two fer 
yer. But don’t you levy taxes too early.’’ 

Charley laughed and said he would let 
= man off if he would treat to a water- 
melon. 


At an evening party in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, the conversation turned upon 
the word “kiss.”’ ‘*Oh,’’ said a member of 
the Institute, ‘‘ it is derived from a Sanscrit 
expression, meaning to open the mouth.” 
An old mathematician, who was seated in a 
corner, was asked his opinion, ‘“‘ Kissing,’’ 
he answered, *is an o 
which consists in the approach of two 
curves, which have the same bend, as far as 
the point of contact.’ 
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A Christmas D inner 
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